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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_@— 


Dr. J. Latuam observes, ¢ In the Minor 
Correspondence for June, part i. p. 482, a 
description is given of a gold medal of 
Queen Anne, with a reverse of Britannia, 
with her shield and spear, repulsing two sea 
monsters; one of which has in the hand 
lifted up, a fragment of a rock ; in the other 
a large club, with the motto ‘‘ Vicem gerit 
illa ‘Tonantie.” And in p. 290, it is stated, 
that one of these is in the possession of 
Clement Winstanley, esq. of Braunston Hall, 
Leicestershire. I beg leave to inform you, 
that I have in my collection a most com- 
plete and perfect medal, in silver, which I 
judge to have been struck from the same 
die, but the reverse does not correspond 
with the description above given, although 
probably meant for the same. On the re- 
verse, in mine, is Minerva standing on a 
rock, with her shield, bearing Medusa’s 
head in her left hand; the right lifted up in 
the action of striking, and grasping a triple 
thunderbolt. Opposed to her, in an half 
reclining posture, a monster, representing a 
man with two heads, and Janus like, look- 
ing different ways. This figure is furnished 
with four arms, two on each side; the 
upper one, on the right, holds a club in the 
action of striking; the under a stone, or 
piece of arock. The other two arms, on 
the left, are charged with the same kind of 
weapons; but the upper one has the stone, 
and the under the club. From the waist 
downwards, the parts are scaly, like a fish, 
and from them issue several long snakes, 
with open mouths, and arrow-pointed 
tongues; from the thigh three, from the 
knee one, and from the foot four; eight in 
all. The motto and exergue as in the gold 
one above mentioned.” 

Q. says, that he has carefully read Dr. 
Berriman’s Letter, p. 319, and also the 
xviiith chapter of Leviticus ; and in neither 
can he find any thing to convince him of 
the unlawfulness of marrying the sister of a 
deceased wife. He remarks, ‘‘ I cannot 
agree that the act of marriage brings all 
the wife’s relations into an equal degree of 
consanguinity with the husband. On the 
contrary, we are told that the wife is, ina 
certain degree, to tear asunder the ties of 
former relationship ; she is to leave father 
and mother, and to have no relation but her 
husband. Your correspondent P. p. 208, 
has most clearly the Scripture on his side. 
Before the promulgation of the Law, it was 
a custom to have two sisters for wives at the 
same time (Gen, xxix. 16). The frequent 
squabbles and heart-burnings which must 
be expected from such a practice (see chap. 
xxx.), might naturally suggest that humane 
law (Lev. xviii. 18), upon which so much 
stress has been laid, and which I think de- 
cisive of the question: ‘Thou shalt not 
take a wife to her sister (or take her sister 
to wife), to vex her, besides the other, in 


her life-time.’ The children of Israel were 
still allowed a plurality of wives, but not to 
have two sisters at the same time.” 

. L. says, * In your Magazine for Ma 
1815, p. 395, is a letter dated Stoneleigh, 
containing an interesting account of the last 
moments of the patriot Hampden, bearing 
the title of * A true and faithfull Narrative 
of the Death of Master Hambden, who was 
mortally wounded at Challgrove Fight, Ann. 
Dom. 1643, and on the 18th day of June,” 
purporting to have been copied from a MS. 
many years in possession of the family of 
the writer. Being myself engaged in a lite- 
rary work, in which it is extremely desirable 
to afford the most authentic account of the 
patriot which can be obtained, and the state- 
ment in the paper alluded to being greatly 
at variance with the current and commonly 
believed history of the event described, I 
shall feel obliged if your Correspondent will 
mention (either through your publication or 
by letter) thé authority upon which that 
narrative rests: and such further particulars 
respecting it as may enable me to remove 
the doubts entertained respecting the place 
where Hampden really died.” 

«+E. B.S. will be obliged by being informed 
whether the first wife of Sir James Hobart, 
knt. Attorney~- general to Henry VII. and 
who subsequently married Margaret daugh- 
ter of Peter Naunton, esq. and relict of 
John Dorward, esq. was Dorothy daughter 
of Sir John Glemham of Suffolk, or whether 
Sir James had a third wife, who, according 
to Blomefield in the History of Norfolk, 
was sister of John Lyhert or Hart, kins- 
man of Lyhert Bishop of Norwich? In 
what years did Sir James Hobart and his 
wives die?” 

A Warwickshire Incumbent requests par- 
ticulars of ‘* Marshall’s Charity,” the in- 
tention of which he understands is to aug- 
ment small livings. 

C. H. W. observes: ‘* The Red Book 
for 1827, in the Table of Precedence, as- 
signs rank to the elder sons of the younger 
sons of Peers, but gives no place to the 
elder sons of the elder sons of Peers. How 
is this anomaly to be accounted for? Query, 
have the grand-children of Peers really any 
precedence ?” 

L O. G, does not seem to be aware that 
the most important of his suggestions is al- 
ready adopted,—that of each parish trans- 
mitting attested copies of the Registers of 
Births, Marriages, &c. to the proper Eccle- 
siastical authorities. The Bishops, also, 
are accustomed to call on their parish Priests 
for copies of their terriers, moduses, &c. 


Errata. P. 100, b. 12 from bottom, read 1866; 
p. 103, a. 20, for Cowley read Croly; p- 271, b. 
28, for 1820 read 1824; p. 375, b. 44, for brass 
read * Statue of copper richly gilt.” There is no 
statue of Edward the First in existence. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@— 


IMPROVEMENT OF 


other nation has made such rapid 
progress in Literature, Science, and 
Art. Within the last few years the 
improvements in every department of 
knowledge have indeed been astonish- 
ing, and they have doubtless contri- 
buted very materially to the honour 
and the advantage of the country, in 
her political and commercial inter- 
course with other States. Such are 
the beneficial results of living under a 
free Government, established upon the 
basis of genuine independence, raised 
and fostered by Christian humanity, 
uarded by national union, and con- 
ucted upon principles of enlightened 
policy. Every encouragement is given 
to individual discoveries that may lead 
to the general good—the public esta- 
blishments connected with the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, are li- 
berally supported—and a truly patriotic 
spirit unites the King, the Govern- 
ment, and the people, in re 
the universal extension of intellectua 
ee. 

he great source from whence flow 
the thousand streams of knowledge, is 
undoubtedly that mighty engine the 

ress; and it is only where this power- 
ul vehicle of communication is un- 
shackled by narrow-minded restrictions 
that a people can ever attain the exalted 
character of mental superiority. This, 
however, is the glorious privilege of 
England ; and to this may be imputed 
the high position in which she stands. 

From these general observations we 
pass on to offer a few remarks upon 
the improvement of taste in Literature 
and the Arts. 

When we compare the numerous 
Publications of the present day with 
those that issued from the press but a 
few years ago, it is impossible not to 
observe that the former are very supe- 
rior to the latter in the style of print- 


it is the boast of England that no 


LITERARY TASTE. 


ing and illustration. The public taste 
is completely changed. The readers 
of — literary works have not only 
increased in numbers to an amazing 
extent, but they have imbibed that 
spirit of refinement which is perhaps 
inseparable from intellectual cultiva- 
tion. It is therefore expected that 
even the external appearance of a work 
—its paper, its printing, and its graphic 
illustrations, shall correspond with the 
general improvement of the times ; and 
every respectable publisher acknow- 
ledges and feels not only the policy and 
advantage, but the absolute necessity 
of suiting his productions to the reign- 
ing taste. Hence has arisen a spirited 
but laudable and friendly course of 
periodical rivalry among some of the 
most tasteful editors and booksellers in 
the metropolis. At the head of these 
we may, without impropriety, place 
the name of Ackermann—for with 
him the interesting race commenced. 
Five years ago that liberal encourager 
of the Fine Arts published a beautiful 
little volume, adapted for presentation 
as a Christmas or New Year's Gift, 
under the attractive title of Forget me 
not. It was the first attempt to rival 
the numerous and elegant publications 
of the Continent designed as tokens of 
remembrance, friendship, or affection, 
at that season which antient custom 
has consecrated to the interchange of 
such memorials. The work was rapidly 
sold, and more than satisfied the highest 
expectations of its projector. It has 
been annually continued, and every 
year has increased its popularity. The 
volume for the present season ts a trea- 
sury of literary gems, both in prose and 
verse; a collection that reflects much 
credit even upon the eminent authors 
(both male and female) from whose 
elegant communications it is formed : 
the variety of subjects, and the pleas- 
ing mixture of prose and verse, of tale 
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and song, each superior in its class, 
and the beautiful illustrations by which 
ley are accompanied, combine to ren- 
der the charming little volume a most 
delightful remembrancer of friendship 
or of love. 

The example and the success of Mr. 
Ackermann soon brought competitors 
to the field. The Literary Souvenir 
started into public notice under the 
editorial management of that very 
nleasing writer Mr. Alaric A. Watts. 
Phis second star in the new hemi- 
sphere of taste broke forth in such a 
pure style of brilliance as rather in- 
creased than diminished that of its 
sparkling predecessor. It was a glo- 
rious rivalry of elegance—each took its 
appropriate station in the first rank of 
patronage, and each has been annually 
supported on the highest eminence of 
public favour. ‘* The Literary Souve- 
nir” for the present season is highly 
creditable to the Editor, and to the able 
artists who have produced the beautiful 
illustrations for this fascinating little 
annual visitor. Were we asked which 
of the two works we have mentioned 
is entitled to preference—which is the 
most appropriate for presentation—we 
shduld hesitate in our judgment, and 
answer, ** Offer one for each hand— 
they are equally worthy—there is no 
distinction but in the names.” 

Perhaps there cannot be a better 
proof of the universal applause with 
which the public received these inte- 
resting specimens of Literature and 
her sister Art, than the fact, that they 
were immediately followed by three 
very spirited rivals in one season :— 
Friendship’s Offering entered the fieldin 
a style worthy of the honourable path to 
which it aspired—it has kept its ground 
year after year—and, although it has 
never fallen behind its fairest competi- 
tors, the volume which has just issued 
from the press evinces cunsiderable im- 
provement; and it is but justice: to 
confess that its superlative elegance is 
entitled to the liberal patronage of the 
public. The Amulet stands next on 
the splendid list. Its contents are pro- 
fessedly adapted for the more serious 
portion of the community, although 
we see no great reason for the distinc- 
tion—as not one of these works con- 
tain a single paragraph in the least de- 
gree calculated to offend the strictest 
virtue, morality, or religion. Candour, 
however, must admit that the beautiful 
** Amulet”’ well deserves a distinguish- 


ed rank in the cabinet of taste. Last, 
in the rival trid to which we have al- 
luded, comes The Pledge of Friend- 
ship, which deviates from its typogra- 
phical brethren by a trifling differ- 
ence in price: it is nevertheless in 
every way worthy of the best encou- 
ragement. Hitherto it had gleaned its 
contents chiefly by the most judicious 
selections from published productions 
of genius, but in the present season it 
appears before the public with higher 
claims to patronage. Its pages are en- 
riched by excellent original composi- 
tions from the pens of living authors 
of eminence ; and it is well adapted, in 
every respect, for the purpose intended 
—an elegant ‘* Pledge of Friendship.” 

Having thus endeavoured to do equal 
justice to the five established ‘* An- 
nuals,” we have now to speak of two 
new candidates for public favour. The 

resent season is their first appearance. 
The Bijou is indeed a gem of the first 
water! We cannot be surprised at 
this, when we see that it bears the 
name of Pickering—a name that de- 
serves to be recorded in the annals of 
Literary taste. All his publications 
are remarkable for their elegance, and 
he has reprinted, in a beautiful man- 
ner, some of the most valuable produc- 
tions of British genius. Pickering is 
a modern Elzevir. As might reason- 
ably be expected, therefore, ‘* The 
Bijou” is really a literary jewel fraught 
with sterling beauty, in its composi- 
tions, its zraphic illustrations, and its 
style of typography. It contains also 
a novelty which it is naturally expected 
will attract peculiar attention—a fine 
engraving from Wilkie’s picture of Sir 
Walter Scott and his family, accom- 
panied by an original Letter from the ac- 
complished Baronet, explanatory of the 
subject-—The other new appearance 
of the season is The Keepsake. As, 
however, seeing only is believing, the 
present writer cannot speak of its me- 
rits but from report. It has not made 
its actual delut before the public at 
the period of “ this present writing.” 
If the announcement of its projectors 
be not an embellishment of the most 
glaring exaggeration, it will burst forth 
in all the golden beauty of magnifi- 
cence, forming in itself a constellation 
so splendidly clothed in radiance as to 
eclipse all the minor stars—thus com- 
pelling its predecessors to “ hide their 
diminished heads.”” We long to be- 
hold such a lovely production. 














1827.) 
Enough has surely been adduced to 


show that improvement in Literature 
and the Arts is one of the prominent 
features of the times in which we live. 
It is one of the national honours, and 
we trust it is one that will not fade and 
s away with the fickleness of fashion. 
Writ be the effect of intellectual ad- 
vancement, it will be cherished and 
maintained until it has become one of 
the most permanent characteristics of 
the country. W.H. 





, Summerlands, 
Mr. Ursax, Exeter, Nov. 7. 
i every effort to be expected 

from proved resolution and enter- 
prise, well seconded by devoted fol- 
owers and associates, all must be glad 
to see the safe return of Captain Parry, 
after sufficiently showing the utter im- 
practicability of accomplishing the fine 
object in view, in the direction in 
which success seemed probable, more 
especially on account of the continued 
ice found by an enterprising Russian, 
whom privations forced to return, un- 
der a more eastern meridian, 

It now appears evident that a con- 
stant and strong current runs through 
Behring Straits and opposite channels, 
to the North Pole; and thence south- 
ward, down to Spitzbergen. The same 
current must necessarily run north- 
ward through the wide and unexplored 
channels on the north side of Lancas- 
ter’sSound, now called Barrow’s Straits. 
If, therefore, it be still wished to plant 
the British flag on the earth’s axis, a 
discovery ship would be, no doubt, 
floated to it, through one of these out- 
lets, and rapidly down towards the 
Channel, between East Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, sometimes called by the 
former appellation. 

The rain, comparatively moderate 
cold, and floating ice, experienced by 
Captain Parry, within nearly seven de- 
grees of the North Pole, must be as- 
cribed to the absorption of the sun’s 
rays, constantly shining in summer on 
the oblate portion of the earth, sur- 
rounding the extremity of its axis: and 
during the six ae of the sun’s 
absence it is probable that the case 
might be different. The non-appear- 
ance of birds in the very high latitude 
aitained to, indicates no land conti- 
guous to the North Pole; and if there 
be land in that ne plus ulira of human 
enterprise, that Would still more in- 
crease the heat alluded to. 
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The accounts published, state that 
when our intrepid Navigator moved 
eastward, he found a decreasing west 
variation; and this is at once ascribed 
to the attraction of a sup magnetic 
pole, which the learned Professor Han- 
steen chooses to situate, on what grounds 
and discoveries we know not, 4° 11’ 
from the north pole of the earth, and 
under the meridian of 101° 29’ 30” 
east longitude. I, in former papers, 
Mr. Urban, made it out on established 
magnetic principles, that were there 
more than one Magnetic Pole in each 
hemisphere, the variation would un- 
ee be very different from 
that actually found in all situations, 
excepting on the lines of no variation 
sufficiently described. Captain Parry 
was situated not far from an equal dis- 
tance between his own North-west 
Pole, and Hansteen’s north-east by 
supposition ; and thus these two poles 
ought, on known principles, to have 
neutralised the effect of each other; 
leaving the variation nearly nothing, 
which proved in no degree to be the 
actual fret. In proceeding eastward, 
the decrease of the west variation arises 
from the magnetic action of the North- 
west Pole. To explain this, let a ship 
be supposed placed on the north pole 
of the earth, the needle (with a small 
difference to be stated) would point to 
Captain Parry's pole. Let the ship 
move southward on its meridian, and 
the variation willinstanuly become 180°, 
reckoned either east or west. The 
moment the ship, moving on this me- 
ridian of no variation, passes over the 
Magnetic Pole, and to the southward 
of it, the needle will turn round a 
hundred and eighty degrees, and will 
indicate no variation, because it would 
lie in the line of no variation passing 
through both poles. Again, let us 
suppose the ship to move southward 
from the north pole of the earth, or on 
the eastern part of the meridian of 
both poles, the variation would be no- 
thing ; because the needle would thus 
lie in the north east line of no variation. 
From this statement, we arrive at the 
case in question: for let the ship now 
quit the meridian of no variation, and 
sail westward, an increasing west va- 
riation will immediately appear; and 
hence the obvious reason or cause which 
gave rise to a decreasing west varia- 
tion, when the movement was made 
eastward. It has not hitherto been 
usual to attend to the action of the 
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South-east Magnetic Pole, on the 
south extremity of the needle, inversely 
as the square of the distance. In the 
case laid down, the south end of the 
needle will be drawn a little eastward, 
and consequently, to be actually on 
the above line of no variation, the ob- 
server must move a few degrees to the 
eastward or westward (according to the 
side of the North Pole he may be on), 
in order to have the needle pointing 
due north. Did we know the precise 
position of the South-east Pole, this 
correction of variation could be calcu- 
lated. Mutatis mutandis, the above 
instance equally applies in the southern 
hemisphere. All this obviously points 
out the positive necessity of ascertain- 
ing, without any farther delay, an ob- 
ject of such vast importance as the pre- 
cise situation of the two Magnetic Poles; 
and from the safety and facility with 
which the Coppermine river can be 
descended, the site of the North-west 
Pole is within reach; and will be, for 
eighty years to come. Short of this, 
the curve and real rate of movement of 
the Magnetic Poles will not be known 
beyond approximations already stated. 
If we do not achieve this great object, 
foreigners will; and thus deprive this 

reat nation of an honour justly due to 
the courage and spirit of our naviga- 
tors. 

The public prints haye touched on 
another wonderful and mysterious de- 
partment of this infant science, viz. 
the Dip of the Magnetic Needle, or 
its pointing to some moving object 
manifestly within the earth. On com- 
paring the dips found by Phipps, 54 
years ago, with those recently observed, 
a small increase is apparent. From 
the great depth of the Magnetic Poles 
within the earth, in distant situations, 
the dip appears, as stated, to alter but 
little during centuries. Near, how- 
ever, to the two points of magnetic in- 
tensity, the alteration of dip is consi- 
derable. Take an instance. At Port 
Bowen, in 1819 and 1825, the medium 
latitude was 73° 12° 55”°194, and lon- 
gitude 88° 58’ 2827. The dip there, 
In 1819, was 87° 30‘, and in 1825 it 
was 88° O01’ 23". This in six years 
gave 5’ 18°83 of annual increase, 
which decidedly proves the present 
movement of the Bole eastward. The 


greatness of the annual increase arises 
evidently from the contiguity of Port 
Bowen to the nearly aseertained site of 
the North-west Magnetic Pole. Cap- 
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tain Franklin, at Fort Enterprise, 
found, that during one year, the dip 
had decreased 22’ 44”. It is not sur- 
prising that, with so imperfect an in- 
strument as the dipping needle, and 
more especially when it, as then, had 
not been divested of surrounding and 
affecting metal, there should be some 
anomalies of result, where also the 
effect of magnetic strata was sometimes 
apparent ; but still, a positive decrease 
of dip in this instance, proves also the 
polar movement. At Port Bowen the 
dip was greater, because the Pole was 
moving eastward towards its meridian : 
and at Fort Enterprise the dip dimi- 
nished, because the Pole was moving 
away eastward from its meridian. Si- 
milarly may be applied the increase of 
west variation at Port Bowen, during 
six years. We know that the mag- 
netic fluid will act on iron, when va- 
rious substances are interposed ; and 
that, therefore, it may by some be 
supposed, that there is no occasion, 
under former reasoning, to think the 
earth to be hollow, in order to give 
freedom to polar movement: but when 
we consider that intensity of magnetic 
attraction is situated only under two 
certain parts of the earth, and that this 
intensity embodied, is constantly mov- 
ing in opposite directions, in each 
hemisphere, the necessity for free space 
for evident movement mes quite 
manifest. 

I shall wait, Mr. Urban, for the an- 
nounced narratives of our two cele- 
brated Navigators; after which I shall 
arrange and methodise what I have 
written on this interesting new science, 
and give it as ‘* Hints towards form- 
ing a Theory of Magnetic Variation.” 

atever new views I may attempt 
to give, important observations and 
discoveries within the last nine years 
will enable me at least to avoid all 
former errors, arising from the want of 
such information. I shall illustrate 
what will be merely an unassuming 
brochure, by linear sketches. My at- 
tempt may induce those who are more 
able, to produce what may claim more 
attention. In many things, we are 
obliged to say, that 
“* Not deeply to discern, not much to know, 
Mankind was born to wonder and adore.” 

Captain Parry and his associates 
got within a few miles of a lati- 
tude entitled to national remuneration. 
Seeing danger to lives in proceeding 
further, he unavoidably relinquished 
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an object, probably within reach ; as 
by efiorts, attended with loss and 
hazard, he might have got over these 


very few miles, surely the reward ought 
to be granted. 
Yours, &c. Jonw Macpvonatp. 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 16. 


O* looking over Sams’s Peerage, I 
was surprised to find that so great 
a proportion of our Peers are without 
issue, and must consequently be suc- 
ceeded in their titles (where the title 
itself does not become extinci) by col- 
lateral branches of their respective fa- 
milies. Of Peers thus situated, the 
number, in the three Peerages, amount 
to 147; and in that number I have 
not included minors, nor members of 
the Royal Family. 

Duxses—Argyll, Devonshire, Dor- 
set, Gordon, Northumberland, St. Al- 
ban’s. 

Marquesses—Butle, Cholmondeley, 
Lothian, Townshend, Wellesley. 

Earis—Arran, Beauchamp, Berke- 
ley, Bridgewater, Buchan, Bocking- 
hamshire, Cadogan, Chatham, Chester- 
field, Clanwilliam, De Grey (C’tess), 
Diglhy, Donoughmore, Dudiey, Egre- 
mont, Essex, Fife, Glengall, Har- 
borough, Harcourt, Hardwicke, Kellie, 
Kenmare, Kilkenny, Llandaff, Lanes- 
borough, Leven, Lindsay, Liverpool, 
Ladlow, Mayo, Miltown, Newburgh, 
O'Neill, Pembroke, Plymouth, Pom- 
fret, Portarlington, Portmore, Roch- 
ford, Scarborough, Seafield, Selkirk, 
Sheffield, Shrewsbury, Stair, Thanet, 
Traquair, Tyrconnel. 

Viscounts—Allen, Bangor, Beres- 
ford, Courtenay, Clermont, Castle- 
maine, Downe, Falkland, Fitzwilliam, 
Harberton, Kenmuir, Lake, Moles- 
worth, Palmerston, Ranelagh. 

Barons—Alvanley, Arundell,-Ash- 
town, Aston? Auckland, Aylmer, 
Belhaven, Berwick, Bexley, Bolton, 
Calthorpe, Carbery, Carteret, Clarina, 
Clinton, Colville, Cranstown, Crofton, 
Dacre, De Blaquiere, De Clifford, 
Dormer? Dufferin, Dunalley, Ellen- 
borough, Farnborough, p mg 
Ffrench, Gambier, Grantley, Gren- 
ville, Hartland, Hawke, Headley, Hill, 
Hotham, Howard de Walden, Lisle, 
La wang ttleton, Massey, Melrose, 

iddleton, Montford, Mount Sand- 
ford, Muncaster, Muskerry, Newbo- 
rough, Norwood, Northwick, Nugent, 
Ponsonby, Prudhoe, Rancliffe, Reay, 
Ribblesdale, Rivers, Riversdale, Rod- 
ney, Rokeby, Rolle, Ruthven, Si. He- 


Peers without Issue-—Sir W. Raleigh. 
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lens, Saltown, Selsey, Somerville, Son- 
des, Southampton, Ventry, Walsing- 
ham, Willoughby de Broke. 

. B. Those’ in italics have titles in 
the Scots or Irish, as well as in the 
English Peerage. 

The following 23 Peers have only 

Semale issue: 

Marquesses— Queensberry, Tho- 
mond, Westmeath. 

Earits—Annesley, Antrim, (C’tess) 
Blessinton, Carhampton, Charlemont, 
Clarendon, Macclesfield, Nelson, Ports- 
mouth, Rathdown, Wicklow. 

Viscountess—Keith. 

Barons — Branden, Downes, De 
Dunstanville, Kirkcudbright, Montagu, 
Radstock, Rendlesham, Zouche. 

Yours, &c. P. C.S. S. 


Mr. Ursan, Worthing, Oct. 20. 
OU have, in p. 53 of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for July last, 
introduced the following passage from 
Mr. M‘Nicoll’s work in proof “ of 


the Truth of the Bible.” —* It is 
not only above my reason, but perfectly 
at variance with it, that God should 


make something out of nothing; yet 
the fact of Creation makes the consis- 
tency of the proposition absolutely cer- 
tain.” 

Now, Sir, although the comment 
on the above reasoning, contained in 
your publication, must leave entire 
conviction on the minds of your rea- 
ders, yet as the annexed illustration of 
the subject, by the highly-gifted Sir 
Walter Raleigh, is quite in accordance 
with your definition, I am induced to 
hope it will afford gratification to the 
contemplative and rational. It may 
be interesting to know that the extract 
here offered, was transcribed from a 
MS. page in Birch’s Life of Sir Walter, 
and that the work had formerly be- 
longed to the late virtuous Marquis of 
Hastings, as it contains his Lordship’s 
arms as Lord Rawdon. 


Extract from Sir Walter Raleigh's 
“* History of the World.” 


** God, whom the wisest men acknow- 
ledge to be a power ineffable, and virtue in- 
finite, a light by abundant charity invisible, 
an understanding which itself alone can 
comprehend, an essence eternal and spiri- 
tual, of absolute pureness and simplicity, 
was and is pleased to make himself known 
by the Worx or tHe Wortp:—in the 
wonderful itude whereof (all which he 
imbraceth, filleth, and sustaineth), we be- 
hold the image of ‘that glory which cannot 
be measured, and withall that one, and yet 
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universal nature, which cannot be defined.— 
In the glorious lights of heaven, we perceive 
a shadow of his divine countenance ; in his 
merciful provision for all that live, his ma- 
nifold goodness ; and lastly, in creating and 
making ExisTENT the WORLD universal, by 
the aBsoLuTe art of his own worp, his 
POWER and ALMIGHTINESS ; which power, 
light, virtue, wi » and goodness, being 
all but attributes of one simple essence, and 
one Gop, we all admire, and in part discern 
per speculum creaturarum, that is, in the 
disposition, order, and variety of celestial 
and terrestrial bodies.” 

Yours, &c. M. E. 


—-o— 
FLY LEAVES.—No. XL. 
Earl Surrey. 
O* the following translation from 
Martial, by this noble poet, Dr. 
Nott remarks, in his valuable but too 
costly edition of the author's works, 
as having ‘ the merit not only of being 
one of the earliest translations in our 
language from any approved Classic, 
but of being perhaps the best transla- 
tion of the Epigram itself that has 
since appeared.” The following is 
given from a MS. 
A translation of the Earl of Surreys 
out of Mariiall, directed by him to 
one Maister Warner. 








Warner, the things for to attayn 
The happy life, ar these I finde, 
The ritches left, nor got with pain, 
The fruitful field, the quiett minde. 
The egall friends, no grudge, nor strife, 
Nor chardge of rule, or governance, 
Without disease the healthful life, 
The houshould of continuance. 
daintie * 
The mean diet, no delicat fare, 
Wisdom ioynd with simpiicety, 
The night discharged of all care, 
Whear wyne may bear no sovraignty. 
The chast plain wife without debate, 
Such sleep as may beguile the night, 
Contented with thine own estate, 
Neither wish death, nor fear his might. 


Sir John Harington. 

Some local attack on the poets as 
being indebted to, or having stole from 
the ancients, appears to have occasion- 
ed Sir John Harington in his own 
MS. to have adopted the above trans- 
lation, appending thereto, as a justi- 
fication, the following spirited epi- 
gram, familiarly addressed to his po- 
pular contemporary of Hereford. 


* So ip MS. 
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To Mr. John Deuys. 
My deer friend Davys, some against vs par- 
tiall, ° [from Martial : 
Have fownd we steall some good conceits 
So, though they graunt our verse hath 
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som acumen, [trew men; 
Yet make they fooles suspect we skant ar 
But Surrey did the same, aud worthy Wyatt, 
And they had praise and reputation by it: 
And Heywood, whome yo" putting down 

hath raised, [praised, 


‘Did vse the same and with the same is 


Wherfore yf they had witt that soe did 
trace vs, [grace vs: 

They must again for their own creddits 
Or else, to our more honour and their 


oom 

Mateh vs at least with honorable theevs. - 
Ev. Hoop. 

Mr. Urnay, Nov. 20. 


— ING on your accustomed im- 
partiality, 1 request the insertion 
of a short reply to a false comment of 
your Reviewer (p. 339), on my ac- 
count of the Church of St. Mary-le- 
bone, published in Messrs. Britton and 
Pugin’s ** Public Edifices of London.” 

Speaking of Mary-le-bone, prior to 
the year 1800, my words are, ‘* there 
were eight private Chapels, one ag 
ently of several dissenting Chapels, in 
this parish, belonging to the Church 
of England, viz. Oxford Chapel,” &c. 
Now by reading the sentence (‘** inde- 
pendently of several dissenting Cha- 
pels,”’) as a parenthesis, as I intended it, 
and as it is pointed to be read, all am- 
biguity is removed, and the presumed 
absurdity rests with your Reviewer, 
who by omitting the words “ in this 
parish,” and the “ viz.” has created 
the blunder of which he complains. 

As the dimensions given by your 
Reviewer (vide p. 338) of the Church 
of St. Martin in the Fields differ from 
those of Reveley the architect, inseried 
in his preface to the third volume of 
Swart’s “* Antiquities of Athens,” I 
annex the latter measurements from 
that work. 


Feet In. 
Length - - - 161 9 
Breadth - - - - 80 9 
Height of Columns . - 33 4 
Diameter of ditto - - 8 4 


Number of ditto, 16 : 
Height of the Entablature, supposed 


two-ninths of the Column - 4 
Height of the whole order = - 40 8 
Breadth of Portico - - 66 10 


Yours, &c. E. W. Braytey. 


*,* P.338. 1, 13. read best ideas.” 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XV. 
Somers-Town Cuaret, St. PANCRAS. 
Architects, W. and H. W. Inwood. 


ye ~ building, which by accident 
has been made to assume the 
highest place in the accompanying en- 
graving, is perhaps the completest spe- 
cimen of “ Carpenters’ Guihic” ever 
witnessed, the new Charchat Mitcham, 
described in vol. xc1. pt. ii. p. 17, only 
excepted. 

It is built of brick, with stone dress- 
ings, and in plan approaches nearly to 
asquare. The view given, shows the 
west and north elevations, which parts 
of the edifice shall be the first described. 

The West front is made in breadth 
into five portions. The central one, 
which is the commencement of the 
tower, has a trifling projection beyond 
the face of the wall; the other divi- 
sions are separated by miserable sub- 
stitutes for buttresses, being thin per- 
apr pd projections run up the 

ace of the wall without relief suffi- 
cient to render them useful or orna- 
mental, and finished with clumsy 
octangular pinnacles, the angles of 
which are destitute of ornamental 
foliage; this deficiency, however, is 
made up by the size of the finial, 
which greatly resembles a large cauli- 
flower. In three of the divisions “tr 
doorways of considerable height thar 
ia the central one is finished we) ° 
ogee canopy, and this division i= ate 
furnished at its western front and 
returns, with buttresses which differ 
from the others in having no pin- 
nacles. The remaining divisions are 
unoccupied, The tower rises above 
the roof of the Church in two stories. 
The first is low, and is pierced in 
the western face with a circular aper- 
ture to receive the clock dial. The 
second story has in each face a win- 
dow of two lights, with an arched 
head, bounded by an ogee canopy. 
The parapet is pierced with quatre- 
foils, and at the angles are pinnacles 
of a similar form to those of the but- 
tresses, but of greater dimensions. The 
pringipal faulis of this elevation are 
the at proportion of dead wall 
visible in it, and the size of the door- 
ways, which shew how little the cha- 
racteristics of the style professed to be: 
adopted in this Church have been at- 
tended to, however correct it may be 
to form doorways in Jonie temples — 
Gawt. Mac. Novemier, 1827. 


g 
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So high that giants may get through, 
And keep their impious turbands on. 
A slight experience in the structures of 
the pointed style, would have shewn 
that no building of any period ever 
contained a doorway bearing the same 
proportion to the main building as those 
in the present building do. In this 
respect, as well as in many others, the 
superiority of the pointed style over 
Grecian architecture is seen. What 
can be more absurd than making aper- 
tures of 20 feet in height, for the pas- 
sage of beings never exceeding six. 
The mullions seen in the windows of 
the tower, unaccompanied by tracery, 
as well as the rest of the ornaments, 
are totally at variance with the detail 
of the pointed style. 

The North side contains seven lofty 
windows, with acutely pointed heads, 
each divided vertically into two lights 
by a mullion, which diverges at the 
top, and forms two sub-arches within 
the head of the window ; the soffits of 
these sub-arches, as well as the angu- 
lar compartment above them, are en- 
tirely destitute of sweeps or tracery of 
any kind. The heads of the windows 
are bounded by sweeping cornices ; the 
piers between them have buttresses of 
a similar design to the western front, 
but without pinnacles ; a fascia is con- 
tinued along the elevation at the termi- 
nation of the buttresses, and the whole 
finishes shortly after with a parapet 
and coping. 

This elevation is equally faulty with 
the western one; the windows are too 
high and narrow, and being destitute 
of tracery, remind the spectator of the 
* Gothic and Chinese designs” which 
may be seen in many a tea-garden and 
suinmer-house in the environs of this 
building. It is but right to let pos- 
terity know the extent of the obliga- 
tions which the designers of the Church 
lay under to these erections, or the 
future denizens of Somers-town might 
suppose, that such paragons of archi- 
feciure derived their classical embel- 
lishments from the building before us. 
The eastern elevation is made by but- 
tresses into three divisions. The former 
are finished with pinnacles, as in the 
west front. The central division con- 
tains a large window, the description 
éf which is reserved ‘for the interior,’ 
(this. part of the building being hid ‘by 
houses), and is finished with a gatile, 
or the front of which is an octanguilar 
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pedestal sustaining a cross patee, which 
shews itself in the engraving above the 
north side. The South front is a copy 
of the northern one already described. 
Tue INTERIOR 

is approached through three lobbies, to 
which the doorways ia the western 
front lead, and all of which communi- 
cate laterally with each other. The 
side ones contain in a portion of their 
height, flights of stairs to the galleries, 
the remainder of the upright being 
occupied by galleries, The body of 
the Church is made in length into 
three principal ailes of equal height, 
but differing in breadth, the centre 
being considerably broader than the 
side ones. On each side the centre 
aile are seven clusters of columns, 
which, taken in detail, shew four cy- 
linders, surrounding and almost con- 
cealing a pier; the caps are bell shaped, 
and expand considerably from the ring 
at their necks, and unite together; upon 
these columns rests the vaulted ceiling, 
which consists of seven groined divi- 
sions made by arched ribs, each con- 
sisting of three toruses, crossing the 
Church from north to south. The 
diagonal ribs are formed only of a 
single torus of small proportions, and 
the groined compartments are made 
by four of these ribs uniting in the 
centre of each division, and bearing 
at the intersection a huge nondescript 
flower instead of a boss. The triple 
toruses are also applied by way of 
arches laterally, and in such situation 
divide the centres from the side ailes ; 
the vaulting of the latter springs from 
the capitals of the clustered columns, 
and rests upon imposts attached to 
the walls, between the windows, of 
a mean and paltry character, being 
formed of two acorns, sustaining, cor- 
bel fashion, an insignificant mould- 
ing.. The groins are worked to a wire- 
drawn edge, and at the points of inter- 
section have flowers. A gallery is 
erected in the ailes and across the wes- 
tern end, the fronts of which are paint- 
ed white, and are adorned near the top 
with a row of trefoils in relief. The 

wing is ornamented in a similar way. 

e altar is placed against the east 
wail, which is totally unornamented ; 
above the communion-table are tablets 
of white marble, containing the usual 
inscriptions, and ae much the 
appearance of hand-bills. A large 
window occupies a a of the wall 
above, in which the architects have 
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struck out something superior to the 
other designs. Itis divided by mullions 
into four lights; the central two support 
two sub-arches, which enter the princi- 
palarch at its flanks; these are again sub- 
divided. Inthe latterthe want ofsweeps 
is again apparent on the points of the 
sub-arches; and, filling the space ‘be- 
tween them and the superior arch of 
the window, is a circle inclosing 6 
sweeps, and in like manner the heads 
of the sub-arches contain trefoils. A 
little addition would make this win- 
dow passable. The pulpit is octangu- 
lar, and ornamented with perpendicular 
mouldings. The basement on which it 
stands is evidently taken from Batty 
Langley. It is square in plan ; at the 
angles are four clustered columns, 
corresponding with the larger ones, 
except that the capitals are ornamented 
with some odd foliage ; these columns 
bear an archilrave and cornice, on 
which rests the pulpit. It is situated 
on the south side of the middle aile. 
The reading-desk on the opposite side 
is similar in design, except that the 
pillars are square instead of being clus- 
tered, and the elevation less than the 
pulpit. A portion of the ailes at the 
east end are cut off for vestries; the 
entrances to these, as well as the door- 
ways communicating with the lobbies, 
accord with the main edifice. In the 
western gallery is a small organ. 

n the first glance at the interior 
of this edifice, it would appear that the 
style of the 13th century was aimed at. 
If this conjecture is correct, the ensu- 
ing description must have shewn how 
totally the imitation has failed. The 
ribs of ancient vaults are always sub- 
stantial ; they were not formed for mere 
ornament, but actually supported a 
superincumbent mass of great weight. 
How that office could be performed by 
mouldings scarcely larger than wands, 
it would be difficult to say. Nothing 
is plainer in the present building than 
that the mouldings receive support 
where they ought to bestow it; in fact, 
the groined roof of the pointed style is 
here frittered down to an ornamented 
ceiling. These observations apply to 
the centre aile; the vaulting of the’ 
others is yet more faulty, as it is desti- 
tute even of the semblance of ribs, and, 
no attempt having been made to imi- 
tate the ancient method of vaulting, 
the ceilings of these portions of the 
building are quite out of character. 
The main columns are equally at va- 
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riance with propriety; in the pointed 
style, the attached cylindrical pillars 
always bear due subordination to the 
main pier to which they are appended, 
here they nearly absorb it. The pul- 
pit and reading-desk would have pre- 
sented. a new order in architecture if 
Batty Langley had not given his inven- 
tions to the world; but having done 
so, he is entitled to the merit of being 
the first person who thought of placing 
an architrave on colunins in the point- 
ed style. As it would be unjust to rob 
the memory of this eminent architect 
of the fame due to his discoveries, it 
is but right to make this acknowledg- 
ment, lest the merit due to Batty Lang- 
ley, and him alone, should be given to 
the designers of Somers-town Chap |. 
The minor detail is of the same cha- 
racter. The capitals of the columns, 
and the bosses, are perfectly unique, 
and without precedent in the genuine 
pointed style. 

The number accommodated in this 
building is 1985 persons. The esti- 
mate was 14,2g1/. 12s, a sum certainly 
insufficient to produce an ornamented 
building; but it must be at the same 
time remembered, that an equal pro- 
portion of correct enrichments would 
not have consumed more money than 
the flimsy and absurd ornaments of 
this building. 

The present Chapel has attracted a 
degree of notoriety lately, in conse- 
esa of the numerous converts from 

‘opery who have made their recanta- 
tion. within its. walls. It derives a 
lustre from the ministry of Mr. Judkin, 
whose m rits as a divine are noteclipsed 
by his talents as a poet and an artist. 





Sr. Pancras Cuurcu. 
Architects, W. and H. W. Inwood. 
Tue magnificent building which 

forms the second subject in the en- 
graving, was erected by the parish of 
St. Pancras, in consequence of the con- 
fined accommodation afiorded by the 
ancient Church, which however was 
laudably preserved entire, and the new 
structure built in another part of the 
parish. 

The design is taken from the triple 
Tyagh upon the Acropolis at Athens, 
which, .as far as can be judged from 
engraved plans and views, in one re- 
spect resembled our Cathedrals and 
other Christian Temples, viz. in its 
comprising distinct chapels (if 1 may 
be allowed to apply the term to the 
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classical structure) under one roof. 
That at all events the temples of Erec- 
theus, and Minerva Polias, were not 
coeval with the attached Pandroseum, 
is evident, and whether those temples 
were the works of one period, appears to 
me to bedoubtful, but having no further 
means of judging than from engravings, 
it would be impossible to form a decid- 
ed opinion. One of the architects of 
the present Church took a journey to 
Athens to obtain models of the original 
building, to assist him in the con- 
struction of the Church, before the 
matchless originals had been battered 
into atoms by the cannon of the Turkish 
hordes, to the eternal disgrace of the 
European states which sat still and wit- 
nessed with the most cruel apathy the 
destruction of those sacred reliques. 
Their ruins will in future only interest 
the traveller as the monument of a 
brave and suffering people, whose 
blood, mingled with that of their 
wretched foes, cements the mass of 
dust and rubbish which to futare ages 
will alone point out the spot where 
Athens once stood. 

The West front consists of a hexa- 
style portico of the lonic order, sus- 
taining a pediment. The magnificent 
columns ase copied from the principal 
portico of the original ; one of which 
graces our national maseum. To have 
ae to sculpture the exquisite 
capitals in any stone which this coun- 
try prodaces, would have been an hope- 
less task ; they are consequently mould- 
ed in terra cotta, a modern composi~ 
tion of Mr. Rossi’s invention, which 
it is hoped will rival in firmness and 
durability the same description of ma~ 
terial of the ancients. The capitals of 
the exterior columns have the double 
volute, an admirable contrivance of 
the ancients to give a perfect appear- 
ance to these columns, which are seen 
in flank as well as in front. Within 
the portico are three splendid entrances, 
bounded with architraves, enriched 
with numerous mouldings and pateras. 
The central has a cornice resting on 
consoles, the lateral ones a frieze of 
leaves of the early Corinthian example, 
set upright above their lintels. “The” 
upright of the wall is: finished with" a> 
frieze of haneysuckles ; the forézoing 
and nearly all she enri¢hments of ithe 
Charch are worked itt terracotta. 

The tower rises above the Church 
in three principal stories, each of which 
has its stylobate, and forms in itself 
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seum, which however is repeated for 
the sake of uniformity on the ether side. 
In the present ae the cariaty. 


a small temple, octagonal in its plan. 
The first story has a lofty plinth, and 
a peristyle of eight fluted Corinthian 
sekeniias of the early examples of the 
order, as invented by Callimachus, 
sustaining an entablature, on the cor- 
nice of which is a circular dial facing 
the west. The cella is pierced with 
openings filled up with louvre boards. 
A similar plinth and peristyle of the 
same order composes the second story, 
the only variance being in the capitals, 
which are even plainer than those be- 
low, and the openings in the cella are 
void. The upper story has no co- 
Jumns; it is adorned with honeysuckles 
on every face, and finished with a cor- 
nice and conical roof of stone, on the 
apex of which a group of elegant 
foliage sustains a plain cross, forming 
an appropriate finish to the elevation. 
The flanks of the Church being uni- 
form, the description of the northern 
front, which faces the road, and is 
shown in the engraving, will suffice. 
Near the west end, and at that portion 
which flanks the tower, is a recess with 
ante at the sides, containing two semi- 
colunins of the same order as the wes- 
tern front, and a window in the wall 
between them. These columns have 
no place in the original; the idea is 
evidently borrowed from our own 
splendid temple, the Church of St. 
Martin’s, a building which will not 
shrink from a comparison with any 
structure of — If an entrance 
had been formed below the window, 
it would have afforded an apology for 
the colunins, which in their present 
situation it must be confessed are some- 
what misplaced. In the wall which 
gueceeds, are two series of windows, 
the upper lofiy, and the lower flat, and 
tepalchral in their appearance. If the 
architects had made but one range of 
windows, how much superior would 
the view of this part of the Church 
have been! The building stands on a 
Stylobate composed of three granite 
steps, and the walls have a base com- 

ed of the same mouldings as the 
Cases of the columns, and are finished 
with an entablature continued from 
the portico. Beneath this in the cen- 
tral portion of the wall is a frieze of 
honeysuckles, as in the western front, 
and the cornice is further ornamented 
with Grecian tiles set upright upon it. 
The wing attached to this side of the 
Church ts imitated from the Pandro- 


dal portico is com} only of four 
female statues; the two which deco. 
rate the flanks of the original, and give 
a depth and relief to the portico, are 
omitted, in perfect accordance with the 
mean arrangement of nearly all the 
modern porticoes, which are never suf- 
fered to have more than a single row 
of columns. The hands of the origi. 
nal statues having been destroyed, the 
modern ones have pitchers and inverted 
torches, symbuls of death, the prin- 
cipal entrance to the catacombs being 
formed on the stylobate of this portico. 
The entablature, roofing, and other por- 
tions appear to be copied from the ori- 
ginals with great accuracy ; a sarco- 
phagus, enriched with foliage, supplies 
the place of the sacred olive. The 
doorway which leads to the catacoinbs 
is a great blemish ; the situation is so 
unappropriate, that it appears as if it 
had been cut through the wall at a 
subsequent period to the erection of 
the main building. The architects 
would have displayed more taste if they 
had formed this entrance in one of the 
lateral walls of the wings, where it 
would have been move out of sight, if 
its existence was absolutely necessary. 
A flap door even with the pe ap- 
pears to be a more natural and less 
obtrusive entrance to a_ sepulchral 
vault, and had this expedient been 
adopted here, so great an eyesore as 
the present entrance would have been 
avoiled. In each of the flanks of the 
wings is a single window. 

‘In the East froné the architects have 
boldly deviated from the design of the 
original, and for this they have been 
censured by some fastidious critics. 
When, however, it is recollected that 
there is good reason for attributing the 
original building to different periods, 
and that-the architects were necessi- 
tated to accommodate their building to 
the purposes of a Christian Charch, it 
will, I think, be granted by every ju- 
dicious admirer of architectural consis- 
tency, that they have acted with more 
taste and better judgement in this part 
of their design than if they had seru- 
pulously attended to their original. In 
bringing out a bold semicireular sweep 
for the altar, they have borne in mind 
the tribuneof the patriarchal Churches, 
and in finishing the main building 
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above this projection with a pediment, 
they have made that proper distinction 
between the nave and chancel which 
ought ever to mark a Cliristian Church. 
The bow is enriched with four en- 
gaged columns of the order of the por- 
ticu, which have the appearance of 
being entire pillars, partly concealed 
within the wall, and two aniz ; in the 
intercolumniations are three windows, 
and the cornice is set round with Gre- 
cian tiles, The exterior angles of the 
front are guarded by ante, and in 
that part of the wall not occupied by 
the chancels, are windows correspond- 
ing with those in the flanks of the 
building. Upon the whole, I have al- 
ways admired the eastern part of this 
Chareh as a chaste and elegant compo- 
sition. 11 is certainly at variance with 
the style of building of the north and 
south fronts, inasmuch as the columns 
are raised on a continued plinth, which 
only exists in this part of the build- 
ing; but, as a visible alteration of the 
architecture is allowable in a Church 
for the purpose of marking the Chan- 
cel, the fault, if it is one, is so trifling 
as scarcely to require an apology. In 
concluding this description of the ex- 
terior, it is only necessary to notice 
that all the windows and other open- 
ings are lintelled, and that in their 
form they are pyramidal, inclining 
from the base to the lintel. The cata- 
combs are arched, but the architects 
are too conversant with ancient build- 
ings to introduce an arch or any incli- 
nation towards one, in any visible part 
of the building. 
Tue InTeRtor 

is approached by three vestibules. The 
centre is a copy of the interior of 
the .octagon tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens, which is well 
enough known to render a description 
unnecessary. The lateral vestibules are 
oval in plan, and their ceilings are or- 
namenied with flowers; they contain 
stairs to the galleries. The body of 
the Church is a parallelogram ; it is 
roofed in one span, and by no means 
corresponds with the beauty of the ex- 
terior. Its plain walls and spacious 
area remind the spectator rather of a 
presbyterian coaventicle, than the gor- 
geous temple of the protecting goddess 
of an eternal city. 4 may he pleaded 
in excuse, that the accommodation of 
an. extensive congregation precluded 
coluwas ; this is to be regretted, rs 
the appearance of the interior is sa- 


New Caurcuas,—Si, Pancras. 
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crificed in consequence, A spacious 
gallery is attached to three of the 
sides; the western portion is sustained 
on six Ionic columns, the remainder 
upon eariched pillars or rather pedestals, 
appertaining to no, order, but of a neat 
and elegant design ; the fronts are or- 
namented with a profusion of Grecian 
mouklings. The walls of the Church 
are finished with an elegant frieze. 
The recess, which contains. the altar, 
has a low wall with an enriched cor- 
nice, forming a continued plinth to 
the superstructure. To the dado are 
attached slabs of marble, with the de- 
calogue, &e. inscribed upon them, 
altogether having the appearance of 
hand-bills. Upon the superior mem- 
ber of the plinth are placed six elegant 
columns of scagliola, in imitation of 
verd antique, with capitals and bases 
of statuary marble, displaying the deli- 
cate sculpture of the original, now 
deposited in our museum. The beau- 
tiful interlaced moulding applied to the 
bases, peculiar (at least in its appro- 
priation) to this temple, is retained in 
these columns. 

The roof of the Church is panelled, 
and enriched with flowers, but with- 
out relief, an observation which ap- 
plies to most of the ornamental parts 
of the edifice. The-ceiling of the 
chancel is adorned with a chalice and 
gilt foliage. The pulpit and readl- 
ing desk are beautiful specimens of 
carved oak, the design and enrich- 
ments superior to any recent work of 
the kind. As the wood of which they 
are com was a portion of the cele- 
brated Fairlop oak, they are looked 
upon as matters of greater curiosity 

thaps on that account than even the 
Cacti fel grained and highly polished 
material, and the splendid carvings, 
would call forth if they depended alone 
on their intrinsic merits. All the win- 
dows have a border of coloured glass, 
with honeysuckles, but it is much to 
be lamented that the eastern windows 
have never been filled with historical 
subjects in stained glass, as originally 
contemplated, and that the oy ap so 
of the western portico should be des- 
titute of historical sculpture. 

In closing the accountof thisChureh, 
it would be unjust to pass over unno- 
ticed the liberality displayed by the 
parish on its erection. Such a build- 
ing does honour to the country at 
large, aod is a monument to its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, which the inha- 
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bitants will have good cause to pride 
themselves upon. 

The following information, extract- 
ed from Messrs. Britton’s and Pugin’s 
*¢ Hlustrations of the Public Buildings 
of London,” will appropriately wind 
up this account. 

The amount of the contracts for the 
Charch were 50,800/. Gs. 2d. in which 
was included 742/. 16s. 2d. for the 
scagliola columns, and 4,3(0/. for the 
terra cotta ornamental work. The 
entire expence of the building, includ- 
ing the purchase of the site, is said to 
be 76,679/. 7s. 8d. a sum which I un- 
derstand to be considerably within the 
actual amount. 

The building was commenced on 
the Ist May, 1819; and on July Ist in 
the same year, the late ever to be la- 
mented Duke of York laid the first 
stone. The authority before referred 
to, states that the building was finished 
in April 1822. This however was not 
the fact, as many of the exterior deco- 
rations, and in particular the enriched 
cymatium which forms the superior 
members of the pediments, were not 
added until long after the consecration 
on the 7th May, 1822. 2500 persons 
can be accommodated in sittings in this 
building. E. 1. C. 





Errata.—P. 10, col. b. 1. 16, in the 
account of St. Mary’s Church, after ‘* an” 
read Jonic, and after “* exterior” add a semi- 
colon, 

In the description of St. Mary-le-bone 
Charch, p. 11, col. a, 1. 7 and four succeed- 
ing ones, it should read thus: ‘* And the 
eastern has a door-way and niche above it 
in the front, and both the wings are 


guarded,” 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 
FTER giving due praise to Cam- 
bridge for her architectural exer- 
tions, accident led me to revisit Ox- 
ford; where, though the spirit of im- 
provement is not so actively at work, 
something is still going on to attract 
the notice of the observer. Of what is 
most remarkable, I shall willingly give 
you some account. 

At St. Mary’s Church, where the 
University Sermons are usually preach- 
ed, an extensive alteration is in pro- 
gress, with a view to obtain more and 
better: accommodation. Its ultimate 
effect cannot yet be ascertained ; but, as 
it is. evident that no expence is spared, 
we may trust that it will not disap- 


point the expectations of the Univer- 
sity. ‘The interior will be entirely new 
modelled; but 1 do not understand 
that there is at present any intention 
to remove the very offensive and in- 
congruous south porch, with its twisted 
columns, broken pediment, and all its 
other absurdities. The necessary must 
take place of the ornamental. 

Proceeding northward from St. Ma- 
pA we come to the once narrow and 
ill-built Cat-streel, now a handsome 
space, where the new buildings of 
Magdalen Hall extend completely from 
All Souls College to New College- 
lane; making ample amends for the 
extinction of Dr. Newton’s unforto- 
nate College, Hertford. The new front 
is plain and dignified, but without co- 
lumns; the quadrangle within would 
be very pretty, but for two pointed 
windows, left in one corner, and not 
at all harmonizing with the rest. For 
this blemish no very satisfactory rea- 
son is given. 

At Balliol a plain new building is 
just completed, placed at rignt angles 
with Fisher's building*. It contains 
several good sets of apartments, and, 
having no pretensions, is liable to no 
criticism. Almost opposite to the west 
side of this College, and just beyond 
the small Church of Magdalen parish, 
is opened a broad and regular street, 
leading directly to Worcester College. 
It is called, 1 think, Beaumont-street ; 
and consists entirely of well-lookin 
houses, which, when completed, wil 
give it a very handsome appearance, 
As this brings Worcester entirely into 
the world, from its former very ob- 
scure nook, there is some talk of giv- 
ing more ornament to its front. I con- 
ceive that, without more expence than 
the mere object of ornament deserves, 
nothing better can be done than to 
unite the two projecting buildings, 
which contain the Hall and Chapel, 
by a handsome colonnade, not raised 
so high as to obscure the library in the 
centre. Pilasters might be added. to 
the front of that building, if it were 
thought worth the expence. 

Having been led on insensibly as 
far as Worcester College, we. cannot 
but proceed to take a view of the New 
Printing Office, which stands about a 
—— of a mile from it, in anortherly 

ireetion, A new street; will, soon 





* Inscribed, by order of its founder, 
VERBUM NON AMPLIUS, FisHER. 
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unite the one totheother. This build- 
ing, the design of Mr. Robertson, pre- 
sets to the spectator a very imposing 
front, consisting of a centre and two 
wings, united by a decorated wall, of 
the height of one story. The centre 
fortms a building apparently imitated 
from one of the triumphal arches at 
Rote ; 1 forget which. It has an en- 
tablature supported by Corinthian co- 
lumiis projecting, and what they call 
three-quartét columns within, with a 
high central arch, and wwo lower, for 
the entrances. The wings, or extre- 
mitiés, havé Only three-quarter co- 
lumns of the same order. The chief 
objection, at & first view, is, that the 
projecting coldiins support nothing 
but their own entablature, and a low 

rapet. It seems that they ought to 
Gi surmounted by statues, which was 
usual in ancient buildings of this form. 
Still the front deserves much commen- 
dation of the whole, and produces a 
grand effect. The space enclosed within 
is of very great extent; as may be con- 
ceived, when it is mentioned, that the 
south side, now finished, contains one 
room of 200 feet, besides smaller apart- 
ments. It this room afany presses are 
alreadyat work, butexclusively in print- 
ing Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer- 
books. The, Clarendon ig still em- 
ployed for printing classical and other 
works, and probably will long be re- 
served for that purpose. " 

I must here pause to mention what 
I had inadvertently omitted, the very 
handsome restoration and improvement 
of the whole front of All Souls Col- 
lege, towards the High-street. It is 
now completed with much judgment 
and correctness of taste, and forms a 
considerable addition to the beauty of 
that admired street. 

These are the chief novelties in the 
University. But at the east end of 
the town, a new Church is built, des- 
tined to supply the place of the old 
Charch of St. Clement's parish, which, 
besides being inconveniently situated, 
is too small for the use of the inhabi- 
tants. Here the architect has ventured 
upon a step, which may have been 
tried elsewhere, but has not before 
fallen under my observation. It is 
constructed in the style of the old 
Churches, called Saxon, or ancient 
Norman, with low semiciréular arches 
and massive columns, having small an 
varied capitals. The windows, how- 
ever, are better proportioned than is 
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usual in those buildings, and the en- 
trance is good; but the tower very 
low, and totally without ornament. 
Suill the general effect is not unpleas- 
ing, and the interior may be called 
handsome. One variety the artist has 
not introduced, probably because he 
considered it as dees to, a later 
age. Thisis the range of small arches, 
with their curves intersecting, the seg- 
ments of which have been supposed 
to have suggested the pointed arch. 
These, I cannot bat think, would 
have been more ornamental at the east 
end (within), than the row of small 
circular arches which occupies that si- 
tuation. The attempt is altogether 
laudable, especially as such buildings 
must be much less costly, than the 
more florid and ornamented style. In 
this part of the town, also, very splendid 
baths are projected by a private indivi- 
dual. They are already fit for use, 
though the enna part of the 
front, which appears in several prints, 
is not yet executed, 

Among libraries, the Bodleian is 
continually extending its domain, in 
consequence of new accessions ; and 
bids fair, ere long, to occupy the whole 
building of the schools. The Radcliffe, 
I am told, is growing rich in the stores 
of Natural History,—a very right desti- 
nation for the library of a physician, and 
to which, report says, it will in. future. 
be chiefly appropriated, thereby reliev- 
ing the Bodleian from one extensive 
branch of collection. Here ] should 
pause. But, though I have not mach 
pried into interiors, I cannot desist 
without giving due praise to the judi- 
cious repair and extension of the library 
at Magdalen College. It is now a 
very fine room, light, and commodious 
for containinga large accession of books. 
The Cloisters of this College have been 
almost éntirely re-built, but only so as 
to restore the ancient form of the 
building. Should the grand entrance 
to them be also restored, according to 
the original plan, the effect will be 
very fine. So farewell, Oxford, for the 
present. Rejoice in thy old laurels, 
and gather new. Vv. 


—_—@— 
Mr. Urzan, Oct. 10. 
N reply to a Correspondent in your 
| last Magazine, p. 194, antl 
been pleased to notice my former letter, 
I need only remark, that my observa- 
tions on the recent improvements at 
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Winchester, had a reference to those 
only, which have been carried on since 
the publication of Mr. Brition’s work. 
The more substantial repairs of the 
Cathedral, which were completed be- 
fore 1817, having been recorded with 
just eulogium in his pages, any com- 
ment on my part would have been 
more than superfluous *. 

There are few persons, who have 
lived to witness so great a revolution 
produced by their works in the gene- 
ral taste and feelings, as Mr. Britton 
has effected by his various publica- 
tions on Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Some of the Correspondents in the 
Gent. Mag. were among the first to 
lead the way in this pursuit; but their 
essays were not so splendidly illus. 
trated by the engraver; they enjoyed 
their brief popularity among the lite- 
rature of the day, and were then con- 
signed to the shelf, for the occasional 
researches of the antiquary or the his- 
torian. Mr. Britton’s works, on the 
contrary, and especially his Cathedrals, 
are to be found alike on the tables of 
the library and drawing-room, are fa- 
miliarly known, and are quoted as _pa- 
famount authority on every question 
which he has embellished. Our National 
Architecture is better understood and 
appreciated by all classes of society, 
and for centuries to come we may 
confidenily hope that the venerable 
monuments of antiquity will be pre- 
served from wanton destruction on the 
one hand, or from incongruous ad- 
ditions on the other. 

One, among our public buildings, 
that was long suffered to remain in 
a disgraceful state of neglect, was the 
Cathedral of Rochester; and I was 
much gratified, during a late excur- 
sion in Kent, to notice the extensive 
repairs which are now in_ progress 
under the direction of the Dean and 
Chapter. If I am not misinformed, 
their liberal feelings have prompted 
thei to undertake the whole expense, 
which must of necessity contract 
their plans. In those Cathedrals, and 
Rochester is among the number, 
where the inadequate revenues of the 
Dean and Chapter will not allow them 

* The passage in p. 111, ascribing to 
Mr. Blore the works performed by Mr. 
Garbett, was an interpolation for which our 
present Correspondent, who favoured us with 
the article on Winchester Cathedral, is not 
answerable. Enit. 





to carry any magnificent design into 
execution, why not call upon the lay 
members of the Church for assist« 
ance?) The ample funds which have 
been lately collected for a similar pur- 
pose at Chester and Peterborough, 
afford a sufficient proof that such an 
appeal would not be made in vain. 

he improvements at Rochester are 
not confined to the labours of the stone- 
mason. The King’s Grammar-school, 
which a short time ago was reduced 
to three or four scholars, is now under 
better regulations, and ¢ontains the 
full complement of boys, and an addi- 
tional master bas been lately appointed 
to take charge of the choristers. In 
order to expedite the progress of the 
workmen, the Cathedral is open 
for Divine worship only once a day, 
at 12 o'clock, Sundays excepted, 
when there is service at the usual 
hours, morning and afternoon. The 
duties of the choir are well perform- 
ed, without any appearance st 5 atom 
ent haste. The boys seem to be care- 
fully instructed, and in chanting the 
psalms give every syllable with extra- 
ordinary precision. One of the Minor 
Canons officiated at the altar in the 
absence of the Dean, and supplied the 
place of the absent Prebendary in the 
pulpit; nor were any of the members 
of the Chapter to be seen in the de- 
serted stalis; a circumstance, which 
to the credit of the Church, is almost 
unknown in other Cathedrals, and it 
is to be hoped, is not often permitted 
by the exemplary Dean of Rochester. 

Yours, &e. M.H. 


—@— 


Inigo S. says, ** the Blackstone pedi- 
gree, in p. 224, gives to the Judge only 
one son, the present James Blackstone, 
LL.D. Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
whereas he had certainly more. Dr. Black- 
stone was not the eldest. There was an 
elder son who was living in Berkshire at the 
time the iate Lord Barrymore had his private 
theatre at Wargrave, and frequently acted 
there, being considered one of the best of 
the amateur performers; I think his name 
was Henry, but of that I cannot be certain. 
He went to America very many years ago, 
and I believe never returned to this country. 
There was also (if I mistake not) another 
son in Holy Orders. 

“« The Judge had also a nephew of the 
name of Henry Blackstone, who was a Bar- 
tister in the Temple of considerable emi- 
nence as a Special Pleader, and published 
Reports of Cases in the Common Pleas.” 
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Mr. Ursan, 

7 parish of Stotfold, in the 

county of Bedford, and diocese of 
Lincoln, is forty miles from London, 
and lies about five miles south-east of 
Shefford, on the borders of Hertford- 
shire; the road from Shefford to Bal- 
dock going through it. The popula- 
tion taken in 1821 was 695. 

A manor in Stotfold, which was 
parcel of the barony of Bedford, and 
descended by female heirs to the Mow- 
brays and Berkeleys, was given by the 
Marquis of Berkeley to Sir Reginald 
Bray. This, by the name of Lord 
Bray's manor, is the property of Isaac 
Hindley, esq. who purchased it in 
1786 of the Dentons, whose ancestor 
acquired it in like manner of the An- 
sell’s, in the year 1617. 

Another manor in Stotfold was given 

one of the Beauchamps, barons of 

ford, to the priory of Newnham, 


and after the Reformation was granted 
in 1546 to Richard Kyrke. After 
having been for a short time in the 
families of Butler and Ansell, it 
to the Lyttons, of whose descendants it 
was purchased in 1795 by the present 
proprietor, John Williamson, esq. 

he Chureh (see Plate II.) is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, and is a handsome 
Gothic structure; it consists of a nave, 
chancel, and side ailes, with a square 
tower 63 feet high, embattled; the 
whole of the Church is covered with 
lead. Having been lately repaired, 
the inside walls were found to contain 
a number of curious fresco paint- 
ings. I send soe drawings of two of 
them, viz. St. George and the Dragon, 
and the Angel Gabriel with the golden 
Scales and Satan, as mentioned in the 
fourth Book of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
line 998. 











The master and scholars of Trinit 
College, Cambridge, are patrons of the 
Vicarage, and impropriators of the 
great tithes, which with the rectorial 
manor, now vested in the College, was 
given by Simon de Beauchamp to the 
priory of Chicksands. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1827. 





In an ancient book of Endowments 
of Vicarages in the time of Hugh 
Wells, formerly Bishop of Lincoln, 
who began to preside over'that See in 
the year 1209, remaining in the re- 
gistry of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
it is recorded that “ the Vicarage 
of Stotfaud, which belongs to the 
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Priory and Convent of Chickesand— 
by the authority of a general council 
—is endowed with all altarage and all 
small tithes, besides flax—and with a 
competent parsonage house to be as- 
signed to it by the Prior; and the Vi- 
car shall pay to the Prior three pounds 
annually —and the Prior shall defray all 
the regular and usual expences of that 
Chureh.—The total value of the Vi- 
carage is 15 marks.” A copy of the 
original endowment in Latin was taken 
by Mr. John Fardell, Deputy Register 
at Lincoln, and is copied in the Parish 
Register of Stotfold. 

The following is an account of the 
various benefactions given at different 
times for the poor of the parish, and 
the augmentation of the Vicarage. 

Benefactions to the poor.— William 
Fie!d, of Furnival’s Inn, London, gent. 
gave a sum of money which was in- 
vested in the purchase of a close of 
ground containing one acre and a half, 
situate in Up End in Stotfold, called 
Withe’s Close, the rent of which is 
divided between the Vicar and the 
poor. 

John Fitzakerly, by his will dated 
3d Sept. 1610, proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, gave to the poor five pounds 
yearly, for ever, payable out of his 
farm and lands in Stotfold, and which 
was granted and confirmed by inden- 
ture, bearing date fst Oct. 1628, by 
William Ford the devisee. The estate 
is now the property of Malcolm Mac- 
queen, esq. and the sime yearly sum 
of five pounds is paid by him. 

William Trimer, alias Eaton, by his 
will dated 27th June, 1713, proved at 
Bedford, gave five shillings out of a 
close called Morrell’s, in Stotfold, to 
be paid to the overseers yearly, for 
ever, to bay shoes for poor children. 
This is now paid by Edward Sanders, 
the proprictor of the same close. 

There are eight acres of land lying 
in the common fields of Stotfold, be- 
longing to the poor, the rent of which 
is laid out yearly in bread, and given to 
the poor; but the donor’s name is not 
known. 

Jane Brooks, by will dated 4th April, 
1795, proved at Hitchin, gave to Jo- 
seph Parker one hundred and sixt 
pounds, upon trust, to pay one fourt 
part of the interest to the Minister and 
Churchwardens of Stotfold, to be dis- 
tributed to the poor in bread twice a 
year, on Christmas-day and Good Friday 
for ever. 
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Henricus Octavus Roe, of Baldock, 
gent. purchased a piece of land at Stot- 
fold, adjoining the Church-yard, con- 
taining one rood, which was conveyed 
by indenture, inrolled inChancery 12th 
March, 1808, in trust for a school for 
instructing poor children in reading, 
writing, the Church Catechism, &c. 

Benefactions for augmenting the Vi- 
carage : 

The Rev. Dr. Adams gave - - - £.100 
The Society of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the Patrons - - - - - 800 
Sir Jeffery Elwes - - - = = = 200 
The Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty 200 
In 1824, the Society of Trinity College 300 


The Rev. Joha Brasse, B.D. Vicar - 500 
Henricus Octavus Roe, son of the Rev. 
Sam. Roe, M.A. late Vicar - - - 100 


The Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty 900 
A Constant READER. 


—@— 


Some Specuvations on LITERARY 
PLeasures.—No. V. 


N a retrospective view of the Eli- 
zabethan period of our literature, 
it must not be denied that in the sin- 
gular variety and excellence of its dra- 
matists, setting aside Shakspeare, who 
stands alone, considerable claims on 
the side of poetry will be urged in its 
favour. ‘To deny this, would be to 
advance an opinion flagrantly opposed 
to the opinions of all subsequent ages. 
At the present day, to pronounce for 
the fiftieth time a suffrage on the me- 
rits of the Massingers, the Jonsons, the 
Beaumonts, the Fletchers, the Fords, 
the Shirleys, may be deemed a need- 
less or a hackneyed process. It is ad- 
mitted that, together, they form a pha- 
lanx which reflects considerable repu- 
tation on the age to which they be- 
longed. But it is another thing perha 
to assume that this age was generally 
productive of bright intellects in the 
speculative departments of literature. 
This, as already intimated, has been 
assumed, and from the mouth of au- 
thority; though when it is recollected 
that it is not so much the existence of 
one, or even two transcendantly bright 
intellects, either in poetry or philoso- 
phy, which can justify in an extended 
sense the character of a high literary 
age, but rather a more general diffusion 
of talent, the opinion will appear not 
supported by very much of evidence. 
The human mind, it must still be 
borne in view, had then just began to 
think with originality and vigour. 
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Elizabeth was herself propitious to the 


drama. Hence, the concentration ou 
the one hand, of dramatic talent in 
her own and the age succeeding ; while 
on the other, the stimulus which had 
just begun to operate on the haman 
mind, stirred up a mighty spirit in the 
genius of Bacon. But « may never- 
theless be thought, and reason may be 
adduced for the position, that in play 
of imagination—in the bright associa- 
tion of classical imagery, the poetical 
character of the former part of the 17th, 
engendered) and nurtured as it was by 
the fostering aid of Elizabeth's reign, 
was, in depth and precision of think- 
ing, eclipsed by the speculations of a 
century later in our literature,—was, 
in the generous imaginings of poetry, 
in that rich vagrancy of thought which 
pleases and delights the mind, attuned 
to the fascinations of the imaginative 
worlds which contemplation opens,— 
rivalled by the thinking and the pro- 
dactions which marked the literary 
progress of the same period in the 18th, 
In reviewing the poetry of Elrza- 
beth’s reign, we find, it may be said 
by the way, a classification in the order 
of merit which, with some, may still 
admit of question. Shakspeare and 
Spenser have, following the dictum of 
our critical authorities, been viewed as 
the two brilliant luminaries of the zra 
above-mentioned, yet how unequal 
their pretensions, as measured by the 
same abstract principles of superior de- 
sert! Shakspeare, we repeat, by the 
acknowledgment of all, stands alone. 
At this time of day, and where all are 
agreed, encomium is unnecessary, and 
critical analysis impertinent ; yet we 
know that his genius often towered 
above the boundaries of time and space, 
and imagined new worlds for the em- 
bodyings of his creative spirit. His 
powerful energy way indeed be said, 
as Pope once expressed it, to sirike 
upon the mind like a sudden fire from 
heaven ;—but will the readers of Spen- 
ser say that any thing either in the 
** Faerie Queene,” or ‘* Shepheard’s 
Calendar,” affects in a similar way? 
For the last two centuries, following 
the progress of our literature and the 
march of the human mind, if our 
presy has, viewed on a wide scale, pro- 
ted from the national enlightenment 
which has, in so prodigious a degree, 
raised our character for scientific at- 
tainments, the few early lights, which, 
like meteoric appearances, blazed forth 
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and eclipsed all surrounding objects, 
will ever shine with undiminished 
splendour. These bright stars, how- 
ever, were rare, and if they rather il- 
lumined the zodiac with occasional 
flashes than marked its line with a 
steady and increasing brilliancy, sothey 
displayed pretensions which certainly 
did not place them in thesame class. So 
Dr. Warton, in hisclassification of these 
luminaries, constantly places Spenser 
with Shakspeare and Milton, as indi- 
viually forming the first order, But 
if the two last, by the suffrages of all 
subsequent ages, produced from the cru- 
cibles of their imaginations essentially 
what was sublinte, the first, though he 
marvellously excelled in what was 
** strange,” can seldom, if ever, be said 
to have risen to this faculty. 

In the celebrated poem of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” on which his fame contess- 
edly hangs, Spenser, it will abundanily 
be owned from age to age, has success- 
fully invoked the visionary and the 
wild. Considered, as he himself con- 
sidered it, under the form of an allegory, 
it leads the mind into an elysium of 
shadowy forms, and objects dimly seen, 
—unot indeed the Elysium of Danté, 
but rather a fairy land, if not produc- 
ing ‘‘all monstrous, all prodigious 
things,” yet unfolding to the reader’s 
view things which bespeak, in the ima- 
gination of the narrator, a rich and 
marvellous talent of fecundity. 

But imagination, it has very long 
been decided, is not the sole qualifica- 
tion of a poet. And if the continued 
allegory, or representation of ideal per- 
sonages and events, bespeak a wild and 
irregular turn of genius, that alone as- 
suredly does not entitle him to a place 
in the first class of poets. He justly 
says, in his famous letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh (his joint patron with Sid- 
ney), ‘* the methode of a poet histori- 
cal is not such as of an historiographer.” 
For an historiographer discourseth of 
affayrs orderly, as whey were donne, 
accounting as well the times as the ac- 
tions; but a poet thrusteth into the 
middest, even where it most concerneth 
him; and there recoursing to the 
thinges forepaste, and divining of 
thinges to come, maketh a pleasing 
analysis of all.” Of course, a poet’s 
licence is always tolerated in the gene- 
rous imaginings of a mind alive to the 
wild and the beautiful; but whatever 
be these imaginings, still a degree of 
order and arrangement should be appa- 
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rent. While imagination wanders 
among the scenes which inspire her 
varied powers, she must be held in 
keeping with a certain propriety of 
thought, or her inventious will be- 
come monstrous and distasteful. 

The inventions found in the “ Faerie 
Queene,” though designed, as the au- 
thor informs us, as a series of allegori- 
rical representations in honour of Eli- 
zabeth, who herself sustains the chief 
character at times, luxuriate into the 
rank fictions of a mind accustomed to 
indulge, without limitation or selec- 
tion, all the reveries of his brain. But 
although amused for a time, the atten- 
tion of the reader at length forgets to 
be rivetted by the eternally recurring 
adventures of lentan ladies torn from 
the arms of a gallant knight by “ cruell 
enchanters,” or kept in durance vile 
through the hellish machinations of 
fiery dragons; of lions shorn of their 
native fierceness, assuming the docility 
of the lamb; of courteous —— 
who, from gentle lovers “ sighing like 
furnace,” are transformed into chivalric 
champions for the performance of 
bloody enterprize; of — knights 
and elfin queenes, with all this, and 
much more of a similar character, 
though for a time an interest is sus- 
tained, it at length becomes languid. 

The invention of a poet may ‘*‘ body 
forth” all ‘* monstrous, all prodigious 
things,” but if there be not propriety 
and contrast in the history, the interest 
can neither be sustained, nor much of 
admiration excited, although applause 
may possibly be bestowed where the 
current of opinions in certain quarters 
has given it a literary sanction. 

I am aware that I am here tread- 
ing on tender ground; critical au- 
thorities, including of course the com- 
mentators of Spenser, are marshall- 
ed against these insinuated inferences. 
But when we see his pretensions to 
this classification (with Shakspeare and 
Milton) are built upon a poem, which 
some readers, not altogether destitute 
of taste, would posssibly pronounce 
rambling, and sometimes in a degree 
tiresome,—yielding, it is true, occa- 
sionally, abundant proofs of a mind 
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that could with Petrarch utter the 
finer sentiments of the heart,—could 
withdraw itself into the generous ima- 
ginings of that tender bard; whether 
uttered in bowers deep sunk in the se- 
questered vistas of shady groves, or in 
the cloistered halls of monastic retire- 
ment, dimly reflecting, in the ap- 
roaches of evening, the romantic 
orms of a moonlight scene,—I can- 
not exactly agree in adding a suffrage 
of quite so high character as that which 
has generally surrounded his name. 
Sidney, a genius somewhat allied to 
Spenser in the temper and complexion 
of his — gave to the world his 
** Arcadia,” a romance which, if it 
be not metrical, contains perhaps some 
points of resemblance to the celebrated 
poem of his friend and literary asso- 
ciate. This once-famed production, 
however, has long been pronounced to 
be feeble and tumid, in a degree 
scarcely sufferable in the present age. 
Again, Edward Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
bury, who lived and wrote some thirty 
years after him,—likewise of imagina- 
tive character and genius,—stands out, 
also, among his cotemporaries, for vi- 
gorous and original speculation. He 
was the last in this island who contri- 
buted to fan with the flame of his ar- 
dour the expiring embers of chivalry. 
If the age of chivalry only at present 
lives in the annals of its historians*, 
this, its last votary, if he sustained the 
expiring cause of chivalry, certainly 
also may be said to have adorned the 
rising cause of letters. But in the 
early period of the eighteenth century 
(and we may perhaps, without impro- 
priety, recur to the subject with which 
a former speculation was closed), the 
thinking, as it crowned the order of 
our national poets, was decidedly of a 
higher cast. 

Ve, for instance, luxuriate with a 
generous abandonment (not exactly 
with that which we feel—and the allu- 
sion is made with every respect for the 
author’s fame, whilst perusing the 
** Faerie Queene,”’) over the effusions 
of Thomson and of Gray; while, 
also, we find our sympathies powerfully 
drawn forth by the fine sentiment and 





© Meyrick on ‘ Ancient Armour,” and Mills on the ‘* Progress of Chivalry,” have 
both highly merited of their countrymen and the age they live in, for their valuable and 


interesting works illustrative of the most singular institution which the world 
If the Crusades have been designated the most extraordinary instances of folly which 


saw. 


rhaps ever 


ever marked the policy of nations, the tilts, jousts, and tournaments, which, for the space 
of a century and upwards covered the whole of southern Europe with chivalric spectacles, 
were certainly accclerative in promoting the cause of civilization and letters among our an- 


cestors. 
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classical images of the author of ‘* Gron- 
gar Hill,” and the “* Ruins of Rome,” 
which little poems combine simplicity 
of description with thinking of a supe- 
rior order, and indicate a mind imbued 
with the dispositions which each would 
wish to fill and animate their souls, 
while contemplating such subjects,— 
we hang with delight over some of the 
compositions of Akenside, whose pic- 
tured page not unfrequently unfolds a 
writer in whom the soul of inspiration 
comes elaborated with the polish of 
classical taste. We have, on another 
occasion, intimated that it has been 
a fashion, sometimes, to undervalue 
this poet, a sentiment which originat- 
ed no doubt with Johnson, who dis- 
liked at once his blank verse and the 
abstract nature of his views; and this 
sentiment has passed current down to 
our times, and been re-iterated as oracu- 
lar, by certain northern reviewers of pre- 
sent celebrity. But setting aside his 
great poem, every one must feel that his 
“Odes” breath an order of thought 
and sentiment which place him in a 
very high rank amongst our native 
writers. We have already celebrated 
his ordeal, but in the flow of bright 
and felicitous conceptions, in the clas- 
sical association of images, he yields to 
few. His vivid imagination, his cor- 
rect and chastened taste, and his beau- 
tiful transcripts from nature, open 
kindred sympathies in the breast of the 
reader, and we readily pronounce that 
in his lines often inheres the moral al- 
chymy of one who could mould, as 
it were, the mind of his reader at 
pleasure. Cotemporary with Aken- 
side, were Dr. Foun and Collins, 
who, though respectively different, are 
too well known aad stand too high to 
need observation here. About the 
same period flourished Glover and Dr. 
Armstrong, who published their great 
ren es Leonidas,” and ** The Art of 

reserving Health,” within a few years 
of each other. Of both these perfor- 
mances,—the one an epic, the other a 
didactic production, it may be said that 
their pretensions, if critically analyzed, 
stand respectively in a high order. On 
the latter of these, high as are the en- 
comiums with which it has been men- 
tioned, the singular beauty of its think- 
ing and imagery, the poetical cadence 
of its style, and the harmony and polish 
of its numbers, have been thought 
with posterity to be such as fully to 
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meritthem. Blair* was alsoa contem- 
porary, and whatever may be thought 
of his selection in point of subject, a 
very high meed of praise must ever be 
apportioned to him for high-reaching 
thought, and bold and nervous de- 
scription. 

In view of these, therefore, (all poets 
of high reputation,) reason appears for 
pronouncing (although, certainly, no 
name of very first-rate rank occurs) the 
commencement and first part of the 
18th century decidedly superior in its 
— pretensions to the close of the 

lizabethan period, and the two subse- 
quent ages. Indeed, on reviewing the 
speculations both poetical and scien- 
tific, which distinguished _pre-emi- 
nently the thinking of the /rteraéi in 
the last century, they appear even su- 
“ame to the ancients. holding the 

eautiful_ and the grand, both in na- 
ture and in art, with an eye of gene- 
rous enthusiasm, their thinking may 
be said, having historical reference to 
the general state of literature, to have 
been more intense, to have argued 
a more comprehensive sagacity, and 
a greater stretch of thought and of 
view. Viewing then the superiority 
of modern times in this respect over 
those of the times of Tully and of 
Pliny, may it not with some share 
of reason be assumed, that a higher 
aggregate proportion of actual plea- 
sures, intellectually considered, are 
shed through the ranks of modern so 
ciety. These last eminent individuals, 
it is true, embodied in their own per- 
sons the philosophy of their respective 
ages; they were themselves, perhaps, 
in philosophic temper, and the classi- 
cal order of their minds as individuals 
throned on as high a pinnacle as any 
of the moderns who have succeeded 
them. But the advantages possessed 
by the moderns, in looking through 
the dim vistas of science, and in trac- 
ing in nature effects up to their causes, 
which open the fields of Parnassus to 
numbers who of yore scarcely even 
dared to approach their precincts, are 
immensely in their favour. 

Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 13. 
N human affairs are often seen sud- 
den and unexpected revolutions. 
The equipoise of events is often 





* Author of «* The Grave.” 
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thrown off its balance by causes un- 


foreseen, sometimes trivial. Human 
opinions are equally subject to these 
contingencies; the mind cannot con- 
troul itself, it cannat seize the helm, 
and direct its reasonings at its own 
will and pleasure; it is subject to con- 
tinual aberrations from fresh sources of 
information; new lights in the course 
of inquiry will flash on the understand- 
ing, sometimes leading it astray by a 
glimmering indistinctness, at other 
times throwing its former conclusions 
into shade by an over-powering glare. 

By these prefatory observations, 
my friend Mr. Bowles will augur that 
my mind has still further seceded from 
his opinions on the Antiquities of 
Wilts; this is indeed true; but when 
I admit this, 1 cannot charge myself, 
Mr. Bowles must not, cannot charge 
me with vacillation, since, in the first 
edition of his ‘Illustrations of Ave- 
bury and Silbury,” he considers Abury 
to be the Temple of Jupiter Tanaris ; 
in the second edition he supposes it to 
be that of Mercury Teutates; and 
thus on his own part supplies the 
strongest proof of the correctness of 
the above observations. 

When, Sir, I entered on this cor- 
respondence, | was induced from my 
then slight survey of those subjects, as 
appears in my letter (Gent. Mag. June, 
p- 483), to agree with Mr. Bowles, 
that Abury was the Temple of the 
British Teutates or Mercury; that Sil- 
bury was also connected with the wor- 
ship paid to him; and that the etymo- 
logy of St. Anne's, or Tan Hill, was 
correctly derived from the supposed 
dedication of that hill to Tanaris or 
Jupiter Tonans. But, Sir, on ob- 
servation and reflection, my mind 
has undergone a change on all these 
points, and I am no longer of those 
opinions. I will not, however, de- 
part from that honourable course 
which I have imposed on myself, nor 
will I endeavour to contravene the hy- 
potheses of Mr. Bowles, without not 
only stating my reasons of dissent, but 
also offering to replace them by those 
others which have laid the stronger 
hold on my own mind. 

That the etymology of Silbury is 
pure Saxon, | think no one can doubt; 
that it was in this now compound 
word thus apéily called “The great 
Barrow,” the slightest personal view 
will decide. But I cannot agree in 
its supposed original connexion with 
Mercury Teutates, nor do I presume 
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it was ever made use of subsequently 
by the Romans, whereon to place the 
statue of Hermes by the side of the 
Via Badonica. In a future Leuer I 
shall state my own hypothesis as to 
this opus operovum, this stupendous in- 
stance of human labour and persever- 
ance ; but at present by so doing | 
shonld act prematurely. 

My friend, Mr. Bowles, referring to 
“the mound and the promontory,” 
described in the pages of Livy, as 
** peculiarly dedicated to Mercury,” 
inferentially supposes that Silbury Hill 
was also thus consecrated ; as he sub- 
joins; — ‘nor need we proceed far 
to ascertain the reason. He bore the 
messages from the king of the thun. 
der to the earth; anid these hills were 
places either natural or artificial, on 
which he might be supposed to alight 
close to his own temple,” 

‘* New lighted on a heav’n-kissing hill.” 

He subsequently says more expressly, 
** Here then we have in a small com- 
pass the hill * of the Thunderer, and 
the great artificial mound ¢, where his 
messenger in his flight from Heaven 
might first alight close wo his own 
temple.” 

it however, we do admit (for the 
sake of the argument alone) that 
Abury was the temple of Mercury 
Teutates, yet [ think the projectors 
and the builders of that temp!e would 
have raised his mount for his supposed 
descent from and ascent to the realins 
above, immediately ciose to it, and not 
at the distance of halfa mile: neither 
can I agree to denominate this cer- 
tainly lofty mound “a heav'n-kissing 
hill.” From the Alps, the Pyrennees, 
and the Apennines, we may without 
the danger of a catachresis, descend 
with propriety to the hills of Malvern, 
to the Wrekin, and to Carn-bré; but 
the epithet becomes inappropriate, 
when applied to the barrow of Sil- 
bary, which, although an immense 
effort of human art, would only aid 
Teutates or Mercury one hundred and 
seventy feet in his flight. 

When the temple of Abury was first 
constructed, we may conclude, I think, 
that in those very early days the my- 
thology of those who planned it, was 
simple and circumscribed. You will 
here allow me to make an appropriate 
quotation from a letter of mine, which 
appears in the Gent. Mag. (Nov. 1824, 
p- 407): 


* St. Anne’s Hill. 
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«¢ Cesar, in describing the Germans, has 
this passage, ‘ Deorum numero eos solos 
ducunt, quos cernunt, et quorum opibus 
aperté juvantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lu- 
nam ; reliquos ne fama quidem acciperunt.’ 
He thus, I think, although unconsciously, 
pourtrayed the origin of idolatry. By these 
words we may readily adjudge, as reason 
may induce us to presume, that the first 
idvlaters began with the worship of the Sun, 
and in its absence had recourse to that of 
fire as its representative, and next increased 
their mythology with that of the Moon; on 
these the Greeks and Romans superadded 
their numerous train of gods and goddesses.” 


In this passage I feel that I did not 
carry the origin and progress of idola- 
try sufficiently far. Astronomy took 
its rise when kings * were shepherds, 
and shepherds astronomers, when pas- 
turage was the general ew ployment of 
mankind ; it was then when the sys- 
tem of the planets first attracted the 
notice of the inhabitants of the earth, 
—it was then, when they saw the re- 
gular courses of those luminaries, that 
the hopes and fears of men became 
more intensely excited, and, ignorant 
of the true God, they paid their adora- 
tion to these inferior agents; and un- 
der their own peculiar names wor- 
shipped in turn the Sun, the Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Sutarn : but it was not till subsequent 
ages that Pagan mythology embraced 
a more extended circle. I mention 
these several planets in the order of 
the diurnal culendar of the week, as 
descend: d to us from the Saxons, al- 
though we are ignorant of, and it is in 
vain to guess at the particular causes 
of precedence, but in affixing these it 
is manifest the primeval race of man 
was neither guided by the relative 
sizes nor distances of the planets them- 
selves. The worship of fire was pro- 
hably coeval with that of the seven 
planets. In the obscureness of the 
dark night, at the time when the hea- 
vens were veiled with thick clouds, in 
the absence of the Moon, and when no 
en as a presiding deity, was visi- 

le to the eye of man, then fire was 
probably mace use of at first as a repre- 
sentative of the solar orb, and of his be- 


* “ He (Abram) communicated to them 
(the Egyptians) arithmetic, and delivered to 
them the science of astronomy, for before 
Abram came into Egypt they were unac- 
quainted with those parts of learning, for 
that science came from the Chaldeans into 
Eeypt, and from thence to the Greeks also.” 


histon’s Josephus. 
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nign and cheering influence, and sub- 
sequently became united with the pla- 
nets as an object of worship. Czsar, 
in the passage above quoted, says ex- 
pressly, that the Germans considered 
those alone as gods, whom they see, 
and whose assistance they openly re- 
ceive, **Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lu- 
nam ;” and by the words of Solinus in 
his Polyhistor, where he is supposed 
to refer to ancient Bath, and its temple 
of Minerva, we may presume that the 
aboriginal Britons paid divine honours 
to fire. ** Quibus Fontibus prasul est 
Minerve numen, in cujus wde per- 
petui ignes vunquam canescunt in fa- 
villas, sed ubi ignis tabuit, vertit in 
globos saxeos.” As the earliest system 
of mythology was thus limited to the 
worship of the seven planets and to 
fire, so the Sun, as he was, we may 
presume, the earliest in the religious 
estimation of mankind, sti! maintain- 
ed the chief place in that regard. The 
correctness of this hypothesis is mani- 
fest, by a reference again to that sep- 
tcnnial division of days, into which on 
the further advance of astronomy the 
lunar month became divided. It is an 
extraordinary coincidence that the 
days of the week in all languages are 
derived from the names of the planets, 
and retain the same order, the Sun giv- 
ing name to the first day, whilst the 
nlanet Mercury in this arrangement 
Prolds only the fourth place. The 
names of the days of the week in our 
language are derived from that of the 
Saxons, and the fourth in order, Wed- 
nesday, or Wodensday, the day of 
Woden, or the Saxon Mercury, an- 
swers to the Dies Mercurii of the Ro- 
mans. Their calendar presents us 
with the Dies Solis, Luuz, Martis, 
Mercurii, Jovis, Veneris, and Saturni; 
and these are in their turn derived from 
the Celtic, as appears from the follow- 
ing quotation : 


“It is very well worthy of observation, 
that these planets, to which all the nations 
upon earth dedicated their days of the week, 
had Celtic names, and were Celtic gods. 
The Celtic name for day was di, and the 
Sanscrit name Divos; and the name for 
Sunday Diesul, the last syllable denoting 
the Sun, from which the Romans had their 
Sol,—and not, as they absurdly imagined, 
from the word solus, alone; for surely « 
body accompanied by a number of planets, 
as they well knew, could net be called 
alone! The second was from the word 
Lun, the Moon, from which the Latins 
made Luna. The third day of the Celte 
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was Di-meurs or Dimers, whence came the 
Mamers and Mars of the Sabines and Osci. 
The fourth day was Di-mercher, the Mer- 
cury of the Gauls. ‘The fifth day was Di- 
Jou, whence the Romans got their Dies 
Jupiter, Di-Jou-Pater. Their sixth day 
was Di-Guener, or Di-Wener, whence the 
Dies Veneris, and lastly, their Di-Sadorn 
was the Dies Saturni.”—Higgins on the 
Celtic Druids. 

It is a singular fact, Mr. Urban, 
that in this most ancient and general 
arrangement, the great Jove of the 
Romans occupies only the fifth place, 
and Mercury (who, as supposed by Mr. 
Bowles, held the first place in the 
minds of the aboriginal Britons) stands 
only in the fourth station. The Ro- 
mans thus received and retained this 
truly ancient arrangement of days. 
Had it been of their own institution, 
they had doubtlessly assigned the first 
day to the great Jupiter, the ‘* Homi- 
num Sator atque Deorum.” 

Cesar, in describing the Gauls *,” 
certainly does say, “Deum maximé 
Mercurium colunt ;” but I cannot rely 
on the truth of this assertion, whether 
applied to them or the Britons. I 
think that Czsar was superstitious and 
credulous, although he was the gen- 
tleman, the scholar, and the warrior, 
and I never turn to his pages but with 
an increased delight. fae implicit 
credence to the well-narrated details of 
his interesting wars, compiled with 
the elegancies of language; but when 
he informs us of the religion and civil 
polity, the manners and customs of 
the Gauls and the Britons, nations to 
him barbarians, and little known, I 
read him with an hesitating reflection, 
and I will exercise my reason as to the 
correctness of his assertions. I say, 
therefore, I think it is highly tmpro- 
bable that the aboriginal Britons, even 
at the far subsequent period (when 
considered relatively to the construc- 
tion of Abury) of Czsar’s invasion, 
had so far confounded their simple 
mythology, as to raise the infertor 
planet of Mercury in their religious 
views above even the Sun himself! 
Such an assertion is so contrary to the 
natural order of things, so opposed even 
to reason, that I positively disbelieve 
the asserted fact. Thus I think that 
Mr. Bowles (to make use of a picto- 
rial phrase) is out of keeping; that her 
attributes to the aboriginal Britons Le- 
fore their connexion with the Romans, 





* Mr. Bowles erroneously appropriates 
this passage to his description of the Britons, 
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instead of the above simple mythology, 
that knowledge of the numerous con- 
clave of deities, their amours, their 
marriages, their feasts, their friend- 
ships, and their enmities, which the 
could only become acquainted wit 
by that put Mec intercourse. 

This alleged superior estimation of 
Mercury, however, seems to have con- 
nected itself in the mind of the author 
of the * Illustrations of Avebury and 
Silbury,” with the Serpents of the Ca- 
duceus, and superadding the fact, that 
Abury itself is in the form of a serpent, 
he has been thus induced to assign it 
as the Temple of Teutates or Mercury. 

This hypothesis, prima facie, is spe- 
cious, and, as appears in my letter 
(Gent. Mag. June, p. 483), I then 
thus thought with him, but obser- 
vation and reflection have wrought a 
change in my mind. Here again, I 
think, the fallacy is visible of assuming 
in the ancient Britons, in their most 
early days, that knowledge of an ex- 
tensive mythology and its machinery, 
which they could not acquire till a far 
subsequent age. At the wra of the 
construction of Abury, I cannot for a 
moment believe that.the aborigines of 
this island had personified the planet 
Mercury, and supplied him with a 
Caduceus. With deference to my 
friend Mr. Bowles, I think he relies 
too much on the serpentine form of 
the Temple of Abury. The Serpent 
is connected with nearly the tr s of 
the mythology of the ancients. It en- 
ters, in a greater or lesser degree, into 
the history, and forms more or less the 
symbol of almost every deity, whether 
male or female. The convoluted Ser- 
pent is one of the cognizances of Sa- 
turn, and the Serpent Python was slain 
by Apollo. The Caduceus of Mer- 
cury is formed of entwined serpents. 
The goddess Minerva is amply identi- 
fied with that animal, and it forms the 
hair and feet of the infernal Hecate; 
the goddess Diana in her least lovely 
guise. Hercules in his exploits is emi- 
nently connected with the Serpent, 
and Resctepion, the son of Apollo, 
uses it as his sole cognizance. Al- 
though on a full and mature consi- 
deration, I think Mercury Teutates 
possesses not the slightest claim to the 
Temple of Abury; yet I feel I must 
defer the developement of my own 
hypothesis to a future Letter, as I 
should in the present one trespass too 
far on the patience of your readers. 

Epwarp Duxks. 
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Mr. Urnsay, Oct. 9. 

~ re any trifle, indicative of pub- 

lic feeling and of public sentiment 
at a time so interesting as that of the 
Revolution, cannot fail ofbeing thought 
worth recording ¥ many of your rea- 
ders, I take the liberty of requesting 
that the following communication may 
be inserted in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. Davies GiLpert. 


And shall Trelawny die ? 


The strong sensation excited through- 
out England, by that decisive act of bigotry, 
tyranny, and imprudence, on the part of 
King James the Second, by which he com- 
mitted the seven Bishops * to the Tower, was 
in no district more manifestly displayed 
than in Cornwall, notwithstanding the _ 
taken by that county in the Civil War. 
This was, probably, in a great degree occa- 
sioned by sympathy with a most respected 
Cornish gentleman, then Bishop of Bristol, 
as appears from the following Song, which 
is said to have resounded in every house, in 
every high-way, and in every street. 


A good sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true ; 

King James’s men shal] understand 
What Cornish men can do. 


And have they fix’d the where and when? 
And shall Tretawny die ? 

Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 


Out spake the Captain brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he, 

Though London Tower were + Michael’s 
We'd set Tretawny free! [hold, 


We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay ; 

And side by side, and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay ? 


And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 

Come forth! come forth! ye cowards all; 
Here are better men than you. 


Tretawny he’s in keep and hold; 
Tretawny he may die! 

But twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know ‘* The Reason Why.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, 29. 
HE mode of distingnihthe the 
coins of Henry I. and II., al- 
though satisfactory as a rule, does not 
appear incapable of admitting any ex- 
ceptions. There can be no doubt that 
those attributed to Henry 11. really be- 
long to him, but that all the others in 
question belong to Henry I. does not 
seem quite so apparent. hen Henry 
IJ. ascended the throne, he found the 
coinage so debased, that in two or 
three years after he gave directions for 
a general new coinage, and it is very 
probable those found at Tealby were of 
this coinage, as they were all nearly 
perfect as to weight, although minted 
at many different towns. It is not 
unlikely, however, that others of a 
different type may have been minted in 
the first two or three years of Henry 
the Second’s reign. It is also possible 
Henry the son of that monarch, as he 
had a great seal, might also have struck 
coins ; which if he did, were probably 
of a different type from his father’s ; 
and perhaps Pl. 2, No. 5, in Ruding’s 
ist Supplement, might have been one 
of them. But 1 have no doubt that by 
far the greatest number of the types in 
question must belong to Henry I. 
Hewrr IV. V. and vi. 

Of all the coins in the English series, 
the most difficult to class are unques- 
tionably those of Henry IV. V. and 
VI. The coins of Henry IV. before 
his 13th year, and those of Henry VI. 
after his restoration, commonly called 
his 49th year, may easily be distin- 
guished by their weights; but all the 
other coins of these two monarchs, 
and the entire of those of Henry V. 
are extremely uncertain, nor have we 
any thing but conjecture to guide us in 
discriminating them. The short pe- 
riod, only a yeas, which elapsed be- 
tween the second coinage of Henry 1V. 
and his death, renders it improbable 
that he could have coined much mo- 
ney in so short a time; and the great 





* The Seven Bishops were 
William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury; consecrated 1678. 
William Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph; consecrated 1680. 
Thomas Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells; consecrated 1683. 
Frencis Turner, Bishop of Ely ; consecrated 1683. 
John Lake, Bishop of Chichester; consecrated 1682. 
Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough; consecrated 1685. 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bishop of Bristol ; consecrated 1685 ; 
translated to Exeter in 1689; to Winchester in 1707; died 172). 
+ St. Michael’s Mount. 
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length of Henry VI.’s reign, and the 
quantity of money which by the im- 
rfect records of the mint appears to 
Pave been coined by him, makes it 
probable that most of those uncertain 
coins belong to him ; but there is one 
circumstance which claims our parti- 
cular notice. From the records of the 
miut, which the researches of Mr. Rud- 
ing has presented us with, it appears 
that in a very few years alone of the 
reign of Henry VI. the large sum of 
about 184,000 lbs. of silver was coined 
at the Calais mint. It is not unlikely 
that money was coined at the same 
mint by Henry IV. and V., but we 
have no reason for supposing that it 
was coined by them in any thing like 
the same quantity. Snelling, in his 
view of coins struck by the English 
Princes in France, p. 17, was of opi- 
nion that very little, if any, of the Calais 
money belonged to Henry V. as he 
says no notice is to be found relating to 
this mint until a statute of his Qth 
year, which Parliament did not meet 
till December 1, 1422, and the King 
died the August following. If then 
we suppose most of the Calais money 
belongs to Henry VI. it will not be so 
difficult to appropriate by far the 
reatest number of the uncertain coins. 
The most common of the groats bear- 
ing the name of Henry, is that given 
by Ruding in Pl. IV. No. 9, a ve 
large quantity of which, along wit 
several others, including some of Ed- 
ward III. and Henry VII. were found 
a few years since in Ireland; this, from 
what f ttsve just said, would seem to 
belong to Henry VI. although it has 
always from the annulets been assigned 
to Henry V. but I believe without suf- 
ficient reason. No. 10 evidently ap- 
ars to belong to the same monarch ; 
it is also probable that all those coins, 
with particular mint marks, belong 
also to Henry VI. in whose reign it is 
likely they first became common. 
These rules would certainly appropriate 
almost all the coins of these Henries 
to Henry VI.; but this would agree 
with the imperfect records of the mint, 
and with the probability that from the 
length of his reign he must have coin- 
ed far more than his father and grand- 
father together. The coins with the 
Roman N on the reverse, it is highly 
probable belong to Henry IV. and 


from the circumstance of their being 
sometimes found of his second coinage, 
whilst the same form of the letter was 
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used by the four princes who preceded 
him, it is very likely that all his groats 
and half-groats at least were struck 
with the same kind of letter, and there 
is even a possibility that some of the 
coins of Henry V. may have been 
struck with the Roman N, as it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain when that form of 
the letter was discontinyed. Ruding 
says, Henry IV. ‘* had mints at Lon- 
don, Bordeaux, and Calais; but the 
London mint is the only one whose 
productions can now be certainly as- 
certained.”” I have, however, in my 
own collection, a penny struck at York, 
which I have no doubt belongs to 
HenryIV. It weighs nearly 16} grains, 
and being much clipped, it must have 
originally weighed at least 18 grains, 
which would answer to the weight of 
his first coinage. I have also a groat 
which I think belongs to either Henry 
IV. or V. but most likely to the latter. 
I have seen another, similar to it, and 
Leake also mentions the same coin, 
and attributes it to Henry IV. It has 
a star on the left breast, but in other 
respects is rather similar to Ruding, 
Pl. 4, No. 10, above noticed, only that 
the pellets on the reverse are much 
larger, and there are no annulets con- 
necting them ; its original weight was 
probably 60 grains. 
Ricuarp II. and III. 

The modes by which the silver coins 
of Richard II. and IIT. are distinguish- 
ed, are by their weights, their mint 
marks, and the letter N in the name 
of the place of mintage. The first is 
in general a satisfactory mode of appro- 
os them, as the weight of Richard 

II.’s coins is only 2 of that of Richard 
II.; the other two modes admit of 
some exceptions. The Rose and Boar's 
head mint marks are only to be found 
on the coins of Richard ITI. and the 
Roman N on those of Richard II.; 
but.I have no doubt that some of Ri- 
chard III, are without the above mint 
marks, and the old English n is some- 
times found on the halfpence, and al- 
ways on the farthings of Richard IL. ; 
Pl. 5, No. 20 of Ruding, and Pl. 3, No. 
30 of Leake, although without the 
mint marks, appear to belong to Ri- 
chard III.; and Pl. 2, No. 11 of Ru- 
ding’s first Supplement, and the farthings 
in Ruding and Snelling, belong to Ri- 
chard I]. although the English n in 
the word London occuts on them. 
Leake has given No. 30 in his 3d 
Plate, Ist Series, as belonging to Ri- 
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chard II. or III. ; but I think there is 
little doubt but it must have been a 
groat of Richard III. from the English 
n, which is never found on any of the 
large silver coins of Richard I1.; and 
his observation that the English n is 
often found on coins of the latter 
ince, must be understood only of the 
1alfpence and farthings. Indeed, from 
the above modes of distinguishing 
them, scarcely any difficulty can occur 
with respect to the groat, half-groat, or 
penny ; but in the appropriation of the 
smaller coins, there is more difficulty 
both from the English n being used on 
these coins by both princes, and from 
the exactness necessary in attending to 
their weights. I have in my own col- 
Jection an instance of these difficulties ; 
a halfpenny which is exactly similar 
to Pl. 5, No. 20 of Ruding, in every 
respect, except that it weighs 6} grains, 
that is, only } of a grain more than 
that in Ruding; and as it is in a per- 
fect state of preservation, and does not 
appear to have lost even half a grain in 
weight, I am rather inclined to think 
it belongs to Richard I[1. although 
this appropriation is far from satisfac- 
tory, as it may be urged on one side 
that many coins are found exceeding 
the mint weight, whilst on the other 
hand, some coins, from the force of the 
hammer, have had their edges so ex- 
tended or condensed, as to admit of a 
considerable portion of the coin being 
clipped off without injuring the type or 
legend. In the larger coins a difference 
may be observed in the formation of 
the letters, but in the smaller coins 
this difference is scarcely observable. 
Puitip AND Mary. 

I have in my own collection a half 
groat of Philip and Mary, which has 
. on one side the heads of the King and 
Queen face to face, but the greatest 

rt of the inscription defaced, and 
the letters ROS... PIN ... only legi- 
ble; on the other side the arms of 
England, with the word Civitas, but 
the name of the town defaced ; it is in 
very bad preservation, and weighs only 
12 grains, but the original weight must 
have been 16. 

Before I conclude these observations 
on English coins, I think it right to 
notice two Anglo-Gallic coins in m 
possession, which are, I believe, dif- 
ferent from any published. The first 
isa Denier, having on one side a lion 
crowned, exactly similar to that in Ru- 
ding’s 2d Supplement, Pl. 10, No. 22, 
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and the legend DVX. ARITAnIE:- 
the lion’s head extends to the edge of 
the coin, and there is no inner circle ; 
the other side has a cross exactly simi- 
lar to that in Ruding, 2d Supplt. Pl. 
10, No. 16, within an inner circle, 
and the legend »}«E€D: RE*>ANGLIE. 
The coins which bear the nearest re- 
semblance to it are Ruding, 2d Supplt. 
Pl. 10, No. 16, and Pl. 13, No. 17; its 
weight is 184 grains, and it appears to 
be at least 6 ounces fine. The other 
coin seems to be a half Gross, having 
on one side a lion passant guardant 
within a double tressure, and on the 
other, within a double tressure, a castle 
somewhat similar to that in Ruding, 
2d Supplt. Pl. 11, No. 18, and under 
it a letter, which seems to be an X; 
the legend on both sides is the same 
r>KENRIGVS: DEN:-GRAGIACR. ex- 
cept that on the obverse or side, which 
has the lion, another letter €l is added 
to the R at the end ; its weight is 264 
grains, and it does not appear more 
than 3 ounces fine. 

In a future letter I purpose offering 
a few observations on the coins of Ire- 
land, Jouw Linpsay. 


—_@— 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 29. 
[° may not be unacceptable to that 
numerous class of your readers 
who feel interest in the preservation 
of our venerable and sublime edifices, 
to be informed by one who has been a 
frequent eye-witness of what he re- 
lates, that the munificence of the Dean 
and Chapter of Winchester, and the 
skill of their architect Mr. Garbett, 
have not been confined to the orna- 
mental parts of the Cathedral alone. 
Extensive and elegant as the restora- 
tions in that department have been, 
et the more substantial repairs that 
ave been effected are entitled to, at 
least, equal commendation, Among 
these may be noticed very considerable 
rogress in the restoration of the tim- 
oe roofs, with their lead covering, 
and the re-construction of fying but- 
tresses; but what is of still greater 
importance, the most effectual renova- 
tion of two seriously-failing piers in 
the nave,—an operation that required a 
provision for the support of the super- 
incumbent wall, connected as it is 
with the stone vaulting of the nave, 
and side aile, and surcharged with the 
timber roofs and Jead coverings. So 
effectually was that provision contrived, 
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that the stupendous weight depending 
upon the faulty piers, was sustained by 
a timber frame, while the outer casing 
of masonry was with perfect safety re- 
moved ; when it was made evident 
that the inner core, which some per- 
sons supposed to be uninjured, was in 
the most appalling state of separation, 
occasioned by the pressure to which it 
had begun to yield, before the timely 

recaution was adopted, which Mr. 
Garbett devised, and so completely car- 
ried into execution, to prevent the pro- 
gress of the defect, and ensure the 
practicability of its repair. 

Yours, &c. Wu£INTONIENSIS. 


—_— 

SKETCHES IN SURREY.—No. II. 
By W. Herseze. 
Hoxtmspa.s. (Continued from p.295.) 

HERE is something so delightful 

in the survey of Nature—in the 
serene quietude of her sequestered 
beauties, and in those undisturbed fea- 
tures of her loveliness that constitute 
the charms of the sheltered valley— 
something so like the spell of enchant- 
ment in its effects upon a mind that 
longs for retirement from the noise and 
the artful pursuits of the great world, 
and, upon feelings that can luxuriate 
in those imaginary joys which only in- 
crease the desires of hope, while they 
also increase the consciousness that 
the sweet reality is far beyond posses- 
sion, and perhaps for ever forbidden 
by the mysterious decree of destiny— 
there is something so delightful in this, 
even while it partakes of the melan- 
choly tinge of reflection, allied in its 
spirit to the emotions arising from 
what the amiable Montgomery calls, 
very beautifully, ‘‘ the joy of grief,”— 
that I may be excused if I linger upon 
one favourite spot in Holmsdale. I 
may perhaps be induced to rvam 
through the whole extensive district, 
and ultimately the county—but my 
rambles must be leisurely and uncon- 
fined. 

Let us now pass over Reigate hill 
(formerly called White hill), to visit a 
spot that will serve to shew the effect 
of time upon places, as well as upon 
persons and things. Just upon the 
summit, and extending indeed a little 
below on the eastern side, is an an- 
cient borough called Gatron, which 
in these enlightened days continues to 
return two iiishon to Parliament, 
although it consists of only a very few 
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houses—hardly two within sight of 
each other—and, speaking from recol- 
lection, I believe the whole are less 
than a dozen (I. think only eight !)— 
yet the inhabitants of this dolor ofa 
town are entitled, by ancient right, to 
be represented in he Legislature by 
two ‘* honourable members”—while 
our large manufacturing towns, con- 
sisting of thousands of inhabitants, are 
without any distinct parliamentary 
guardian of their local affairs!—But 
Gatton was once a town of conse- 
SS indeed it has been consi- 
ered by some as having derived its 
name from its gaiety—Gaylown; the 
more probable opinion, however, is 
that it was originally called Gate-tun 
(the town on the road), from its bein 
situated on an ancient Roman roa 
which certainly passed over this part of 
Reigate-hill. e learn, from “ Bax- 
ter’s Glossary,” that this place was well 
known to the Romans, whose coins 
and other antiquities have been found 
here in considerable quantities —and 
we have the authority of Gale for stat- 
ing that, in those times, Gatton was of 
so much consequence as to possess a 
powerful fortress garrisoned by the 
stern and athletic Romans! Aubrey 
observes, that on the site of the present 
manor-house once stood a Castle, and 
that the town was situated more west- 
erly towards the top of Reigate - hill. 
Of the Castle not the least trace re- 
mains, nor do I find any allusion to it 
in the old Historians; yet there are 
many sources from which we may ob- 
tain evidence that Gatton, insignificant 
as it now appears, was formerly a town 
of considerable rank. The first mem- 
bers for this place were returned to 
Parliament in 1451—certain privileges 
having been granted to John Tymper- 
ley, by licence from Henry VI. in 
1449—among others, that of impark- 
ing the manor. It afterwards came to 
the crown, and formed part of the pro- 
vision assigned to Anne of Cleves on 
her divorce from Henry VIII. After 
having passed through several hands, 
it was purchased by and is now the 
property of Sir Mark Wood, bart. 
whose fortune has placed him in a 
beautiful residence called Lower Gat- 
ton. Its situation, combined with the 
loveliness of the surrounding scenery, 
is calculated to raise the most pleasing 
reflections in the mind of the contem- 
plative stranger. Here—he would na- 
turally say—here is the fit residence of 
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virtue : here may princely benevolence 
cultivate the noblest feelings of huma- 
nity:—here, in this beautiful little 
world, may a man cherish, and train 
up, and shelter, by his own power, the 
young and timid blossoms of mental 
modesty ameng the humble inhabitants 
of his lovely neighbourhood, and then, 
in the virtuous consciousness of havin 
duly estimated the true use and val 
value of worldly riches, he may as- 
suredly 

‘* Look thro’ Nature up to Nature's God,” 


with thankfulness and joy, that he 
hath been enabled to discover and pur- 
sue the only path that can give the 
mind a continual feast of enjoyment— 
days of unclouded peace—nights of un- 
disturbed repose —and the brightest 
prospect of eternal happiness ! 
«© Oh! happiest he whom nature’s charms 
delight !” [bright— 
Blest in himself, his darkest hours are 
The friend of man—for he is nature’s friend— 
Virtue and truth in all his feelings blend;— 
To render good his study and employ, 
His greatest joy to give to others joy ! 
Thus does the good man’s happiness in- 
crease— 
He lives a blessing, and he dies in peace !” 
Oh! that the little borough of Gat- 
ton, and all the other residences of 
wealth in this country, were blessed 
with men of such feelings !—that the 
distinguished titles of worldly eminence 
were always doubly distinguished by 
the exalted virtues of humanity! But 
alas! the external face of nature, in 
her hills and vallies, in the beauty of 
her loveliest summer scenes, and the 
roughness of her rugged and uncouth 
rocks, torn by the stormy tempest, will 
form a just comparison with the vary- 
ing dispositions of mankind, and with 
Nature’s unequal influence over the 
stubborn feelings of the human heart! 
Turning from these painful reflec- 
tions, which can only serve to depress 
the mind even by the truth they con- 
vey—let me attract the attention of the 
reader to a remarkable spot, in the 
parish of Gatton, called Battle Bridge; 
where tradition tells us (tradition is an 
excellent substitute for history!) that 
the Danes were once beaten most des- 
perately, and with great carnage, by 
the women, who collected and made a 
determined stand at this point of the 
Roman possessions. It is presumed 
that these Danes were fugitives who 
had escaped from the battle in which 
their army had been defeated at Ock- 
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ley, a few miles from this place. From 
this tradition it appears that martial 
bravery was once a distinguished fea- 
ture in the character of the fair sex in 
Holmsdale ; but, however the spirit of 
its early inhabitants may have descend- 
ed, through ages, in the male line, I 
have not been able to discover any 
trace of that remarkable quality among 
the living descendants of the ancient 
heroines. On the contrary, I will ven- 
ture to assert, that they have completely 
degenerated (if degeneration it be) from 
the rank we may suppose they held 
when they struggled with the hardy 
Dane, and laid him prostrate in the 
gory dust, while they glatted over his 
wounded body with fiendish revenge, 
and looked with horrid pride on their 
own garments drenched in the reeking 
blood of the enemy. The female of 
Holmsdale, in the present day, will 
derive even an addition to her native 
loveliness, by comparison with the ro- 
bust and uneivilized dame who wielded 
the sword of the sturdy Roman. She 
is now far more remarkable for beauty, 
for virtue, for gentleness of mind, and 
for modesty of demeanour, than for 
Segue courage or for masculine frame. 

he cultivates, amid the improvements 
of modern education, all those sweet 
intellectual qualities which are best 
calculated to render her pleasing, and 
delightful, and useful, as the dearest 
companion of man, as the amiable in- 
structress and guardian of helpless in- 
fancy, and the most valuable member 
of domestic society. What a striking 
contrast with the ladies engaged in the 
scene of Battle Bridge! 

There is a village immediately con- 
tiguous to this spot, upon the great 
road that leads towards the metropolis ; 
and to this village we shall now pay 
our transient visit. Every one who 
has travelled from London, and entered 
Holmsdale at this point, will recollect 
the quiet cottages of Merstham. As 
we pass from the adjoining descent 
(for we must not call it by the name of 
hill, when we have the more exalted 
head of Reigate-hill immediately be- 
fore us), down which we are conduct- 
ed by a sheltered road, we suddenly 
catch a glimpse of the Church, stand- 
ing on the right, and raised upon a 
little eminence. It attracts immediate 


attention by its modest and unadorned 
exterior, perfectly devoid as it is of ar- 
chitectural display, and only aspiring 
to the rank of those edifices which 
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stand as memorials of past ages, to re- 
mind us that our forefathers adapted 
their places of worship to the occasion 
upon which they were raised. Their 
own simplicity of character appears to 
have been the guide of their works ; 
and the little village Church will al- 
ways furnish us with reflections of the 
most interesting nature, on the feelings 
and the manners of ancient times. The 
surrounding grave-stones, ‘ adorned 
with rude sculpture,” and worn and 
discoloured by the hand of Time, bat- 
tered by the storms of winter, and here 
and there spotted with moss—the green 
mark of antiquity—are peculiarly cal- 
culated to aid the effect of the scene 
upon a mind that indulges in contem- 
plation on the transient nature of all 
earthly things. These humble tributes 
of regard give us a pleasing idea of the 
tenderness that existed among families 
who derived all their refinement from 
the pure instruction of Nature, and 
who were perfectly unacquainted with 
the pride of later times, and with the 
unblushing vices that stalk abroad in 
the metropolis, even in the days of ex- 
tensive education and of boasted im- 
provement! 

In Merstham Church is a curious 
old font, consisting of a square block 
of well-wrought and _ highly-polished 
Sussex marble, with a sufficient exca- 
vation to dip an infant. It is lined 
with lead, and elevated on a pillar of 
the same stone. Over the communion 
is placed, by way of altar-piece, a very 
large print on nine sheets, about six 
feet high and five wide. This is a 
French engraving well executed. 

Just below the Church, at the en- 
trance of the village, stands the seques- 
tered parsonage. qt is admirably = wg 
ed for the residence of classic taste, and 
for the retired studies of the — pastor. 
This spot has been long celebrated for 
very productive apple-orchards. That 
belonging to the Rectory, which is 
but little more than two acres, has 
been known to yield eight hundred 
bushels in a year. 

Merstham-place, at the upper end 
of the village, is the residence of Hyl- 
ton Jolliffe, esq. Colonel in the Guards, 
and member for Petersfield; represen- 
tative of the ancient family of Hilton, 
of Hilton, co. Durham, of whom an 
interesting account may be seen in Mr, 
Surtees’ History of that County. Here 
the good old hospitality of the English 
hunting-seat is neither forgotten nor 
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neglected. From this point the village 
runs down in a line from west to east, 
formed on either side by neat and com- 
fortable dwellings—being closed at the 
eastern extremity by Merstham cottage, 
a delightful and appropriate spot for 
the purpose to which it is devoted—a 
very respectable and well-conducted 
boarding-school for young ladies. The 
convenient distance from London, the 
salubrity of the air, and all the other 
attractive circumstances, render this 
little establishment peculiarly entitled 
to notice, and to the favour of those 
who would seek both the bodily and 
the mental improvement of their chil- 
dren. 

In this parish there are some very 
valuable quarries of stone, which ap- 
pear to have been in former ages con- 
sidered of so much importance that 
they were kept in possession of the 
Crown. A Patent of Edward III. is 
_ extant, authorising John and Philip 

ropheta to dig stone here for the use 
of Windsor Castle, ordering the Sheriff 
and other officers to assist and appre- 
hend such men as should refuse to 
work, and send them prisoners to 
Windsor! The magnificent Chapel 
of Henry VII. at Westminster was 
also built of this stone. The quality 
which principally occasions the de- 
mand for it is its effectual resistance of 
fire, whence it is called fire-stone. It 
is very soft when first brought from 
the quarry, but hardens in the air. 

There is a lane in this neighbour- 
hood which runs in the direction of 
the chalk hills. This lane is remark- 
able, as having been once trodden by 
the numerous pilgrims in their pro- 
gress from the west to visit the shrine 
of Becket at Canterbury. It still bears 
the name of Pilgrims’-lane, in remem- 
brance of those devoted travellers whose 
wanderings are faithfully recorded in 
the page of history. With this retired 
scene, therefore, much is associated of 
an interesting nature, and much that 
might lead to serious and useful reflec- 


tion. 
—o—— 

On the Infringement of the King's 
Prerogative in the making of Money. 
Mr. Ursay, Oct. 30. 
it has been wisely decreed by the 

constitution of our country, that 
the denomination and quality of money 
should be regulated by a pre ive 
vested in the Government. hen 
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this prerogative is duly exercised, the 
subjects of the state are secured against 
fraud: for the medium of commerce, 
if preserved from variability in weight 
and quality, is a sure criterion of price, 
and although its value cannot always 
be so constantly ascertained, yet even 
in that, its alterations are but slow, 
and must ever depend on its quantity. 
But from the negligence of the ruling 
power, it has frequently happened that 
the medium of circulation has become 
both scarce and depreciated, so that 
the people, taking advantage of these 
circumstances, and not being checked 
by the Government, have substituted a 
spurious currency, than which no- 
thing can be more prejudicial, nor any 
thing more easy to prevent. It is pre- 
judicial, because it always makes a 
great rise in the price of commodities ; 
it is easy to prevent, because it requires 
nothing on the part of Government 
but a due enforcement of the principle 
of the laws regarding this subject. 
The Government has declared that an 
ounce of coined bullion in standard 
gold shall be 3/. 17s. 10jd., and an 
ounce of coined silver 5s. 2d. If no 
deviation is suffered to take place in 
the weight and quality, if the buyer of 
commodities should be always forced 
to give full weight in the same manner 
as the seller is forced to give full weight 
and measure, there would be no depre- 
ciation. 

Bullion is always the buyer, and 
therefore the bullion holder, — = 
to one pound sterling, which for 
the oahs of distinction 1 will call the 
price pound, should always be obliged 
to pay the full weight of his contract, viz. 
5 dwts. 3 gr. of standard gold, or 3 oz. 
17 dwts. of sterling silver for that whose 
price is a pound. This is so evidentl 
the course of reciprocal justice, that it 
seems matter of astonishment that it 
should ever have been neglected to be 
enforced. Yet during the late war, 
the Government itself received and 
paid the notes of the Bank of England, 
and still called them pounds, although 
they would only produce at various 
times, various weights, fluctuating from 
five pennyweights, down to four pen- 
nyweights of bullion, instead of five 
pennyweights and three grains. 

Bank note thus depreciated, is 
exactly the same as a sovereign or 
guinea diminished of its weight from 
one grain to twenty-four, and the con- 
sequence is, that the vendors of com- 
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modities increase their prices in the 
same proportion, and the revenue of 
the country is equally diminished, so 
that a greater quantity of currency thus 
becomes necessary: for it is evident 
that it requires four times as much 
currency to circulate the necessaries of 
life when wheat is at twelve pounds 
per quarter, to what it does when it is 
at three. Thus the evil is greatly 
augmented, to say nothing of the dis- 
tress which it occasions among all 
classes, but particularly among the 
lower classes of the community. 

After the restriction which was laid 
upon the Bank of England, the whole 
currency of the kingdom became de- 
preciated, the gold coinage disappeared 
entirely, and a profusion of false mo- 
ney was suffered to be current among 
the people. There was not only an 
cuntal supply of paper money, and 
of silver tokens by the Bank, but an 
innumerable host of country bankers 
and private traders were also suffered 
to issue the same description of spurious 
money, by which means all foreign 
debts were paid with a less amount of 
gold and silver than their contract spe- 
cified. At present we have happily 
overcome these difficulties ; there is 
now no depreciation in the currency, 
but there is an injurious remainder of 
the evil, namely, in all the paper of the 
Country Bankers. The Government 
still suffers them to infringe the Royal 
prerogative, by the issue of paper, 
whereby they are permitted to obtain a 
double interest for their property, while 
all the rest of the community are made 
to pay a higher price for their commo- 
dities, which are increased by the 
amount of the outstanding notes. 

The Government seem not to recol- 
lect, that the Country Bankers are al- 
ready in the receipt of interest. If 
they are men of wealth, their wealth 
consists of lands, or houses, or funds, 
which are already let out to interest, 
and therefore the same persons should 
not be allowed to issue a currency of 
no intrinsic value, and thus on the 
mere credit of their property, to realise 
a double interest. 

Every bill issued by the Bank of 
England may be said to be of the same 
description, and is also an infringe- 
ment; but the Bank of England has 
been so long established, and has been 
of such use to the commerce of the 
country, that its paper must not be 
abolished ; it should only be permitted 
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and limited, under authority of the 
Royal prerogative. 

f a law were made, that every per- 
son who discounts bills, or lends mo- 
ney, should make his payments in legal 
cash or in notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, there would be a security against 
the failure of Country Bankers, and 
they (the country Bankers) could have 
no real cause of complaint, because, as 
before observed, they are already in 
the receipt of interest for their pro- 
perty. 

In extreme cases of war, commotion, 
or famine, our nation may be exhaust- 
ed of its coinage, but that is no reason 
that its integer should alter. The price 
pound should still be the same, al- 
though there be not a pound piece left. 
Five pennyweights three grains of 
standard ol, or three ounces seven- 
teen pennyweights of sterling silver, 
should still be the weight in a pound 
of price, and the alle should be sti- 
suheel to coin their bullion by offer- 
ing to them every facility ; but on no 
account whatever should they be suf- 
fered to make money for themselves. 
The possessor of bullion cannot, and 
ought not, to be forced to part with his 
treasure ; but if his necessities, his 
commerce, or his free will urge him 
to expend it, he should not be per- 
mitted to claim more for his pound of 
price uncoined, than had been obtain- 
ed before by him who parted with his 
coined money. If coined money is 
restrained to a weight, surely uncoined 
bullion also ought to be confined ; he 
should not be suffered to cut out his 
bullion into smaller pieces, and thus as 
buyer, give a less weight for his com- 
modity when he insists on full weight 
and measure from the vendor. In bar- 
ter a man will take care to get value 
for value, and the seller of commodities 
ought to be secured in the weight of 
the purchase money. 

The contents off the ounce having 
once been fixed by the Government, 
any alteration overturns all the con- 
tracts in existence, and occasions the 
most ruinous consequences, while the 
stability of the measure would insure 
to every one his just dues. 

Yours, &c. A Lomsarn. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 
| BEG to inquire from your clerical 
Correspondents, ** whether a Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England would 
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subject himself to punishment or cen- 
sure for publicly administering the 
Holy Communion in the afternoon?” 
I have the care of two parishes, and 
very desirous that both my congrega- 
tions should have an opportunity of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament upon Good 
Friday, and the solemn festivals of the 
Church ; but yet I would by no means 
deviate from the usual time of admi- 
nistration without first obtaining the 
opinion of those who are much better 
qualified than I am to decide upon the 
question. 

I trust, however, that no one will 
accuse me of presumption in suggest- 
ing the propriety of ** giving the Sa- 
crament” on two Sundays successively, 
at each of the usual periods’ of commu- 
nicating. It frequently happens among 
the poorer classes, that the husband 
and wife cannot both absent themselves 
from home at the same time; and the 
wetness or severity of the weather may 
prevent the aged and the unhealthy 
from attending at Church on a particu- 
lar day; but these inconveniences 
would be greatly lessened by adopting 
the practice which I have ventured to 
recommend. I should not have in- 
truded this remark, had I not witnessed 
the most beneficial results in two pa- 
rishes wherein the custom has been 
established. 

As in the 2d book of Homilies, 
** all Ministers Ecclesiastical” are ** ad- 
monished” that ‘* where it may so 
chance some one or other Chapter of 
the Old Testament to fall in order to 
be read upon the Sundays or Holy days, 
which were better to be changed ‘with 
some other of the New Testament of 
more edification, it shall be well done 
to spend your timie to consider well of 
such Chapters before hand, whereby 
your prudence and diligence in your 
office may appear, &c. ;” I have avail- 
ed myself occasionally of this permis- 
sion, which (as I am endeavouring to 
set aside a modus in the parish wherein 
I am incumbent,) has given umbrage 
to some of my congregation. Allow 
me to inquire whether the admonition 
be still in force, or superseded by the 
Act of Uniformity. The books of 
Homilies in my possession were pub- 
lished by authority in 1683. The Act of 
Uniformity was passed in the 14th of 
Charles II. 

Yours, &c. F. A. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—}- 


70, The Parliamentary Writs, and Writs 
of Military Summons, together with the 
Records and Muniments relating to the 
Suit and Service due and performed to 
the King’s High Court of Parliament and 
the Councils of the Realm, or affording 

id of attendance given at Parlia- 
ments and Councils. Collected and Edited 
by Francis Palgrave, Esq. F.R.S. and 

F.S.A., of the Honourable Society of the 

Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Volume 

the First. Printed by Command of His 

Majesty King George IV. in pursuance 

of an Address of the House of Commons 

of Great Britain. Fol. pp. 982. 

FEW ns know how much va- 
juable information may be gained only 
from a simple calendar. For instance, 
Jet us suppose a Manchester Directory, 
stating the respective trades (if there 
be such a work) to be put into the 
hands of a Political Economist or To- 

apher. Let him count the num- 
et, persons engaged in each re- 

tive trade. He will then see that 

the cotton manufacture is the chief 
business of the place. Let him take 
next the coach-makers, wine -mer- 
chants, poulterers, and fishmongers. 
From the proportion of these, he may 
estimate how many of the inhabitants 
live in what is called style; and there- 
fore are presumptively wealthy. He 
may carry the inquiry further, and, in 
the end, may acquire a tolerable sta- 
tistical history of the place. 

Solitary commercial travellers, who 
are obliged to pass long evenings at 
inns, would find it a refreshing amuse- 
ment, if Directories existed, thus to 
get ap the respective histories of the 
great towns through which they mean 
to pass; and. in the end, they would 
gain not only an important accession 
of knowledge in general, but habits of 
calculating where there exist probabi- 
lities. of finding custom for such and 
such particular sorts of goods, and lit- 
tle or none for others. 

We have made these observations, 
not with any intention of comparing 
this invaluable collection of national 
title-deeds with the very humble lists 
alluded to, but merely to premise that 
we shall make a similar use of the 
splendid volume before us, in regard 
to certain points of our national hee 

Gent. Mac. November, 1827, 
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tory. Mr. Palgrave’s admirable ab- 
stracts of the Records render the task 
easy. 

he first list affords a ‘* Chronolo- 
gical Abstract” of the Records in suc- 
cession, briefly detailing the ‘* nature 
of each instrument.” Valuable notes 
are occasionally added. The leading 
heads are War, Finance, and Par- 
LIAMENTARY History. 

War.— Edward I. saw the incon- 
venience of one island of scanty geo- 
graphical dimensions being under the 
government of three Sovereigns, viz. 
the King of England, the King of Scot- 
land, and the Prince of Wales. A 
scanty population, a mountainous 
country, and internal feuds, rendered 
the latter an easy conquest. The life 
of Edward was not long enough to 
subdue Scotland; but that such must 
have been the event, is beyond doubt, 
in every reasonable acceptation of the 
term Conquest. Gunpowder was not 
invented ; and the cavalry of England, 
under good tactics, was invincible, 
The Scots were always brave, but in 
the science of war, down to the reign 
of Elizabeth, they were vastly inferior. 
The blunder of using barbarous tactics, 
in opposition to disciplined troops, oc- 
casioned the defeat at Culloden, even 
within the memory of our grandfq- 
thers. Edward brought into their 
country an overwhelming force, and, 
as appears here, with indefatigable in- 
dustry, scarcely left a tenant in capite, 
or soccagers enough to cultivate the 
soil. We find by a Clause-Roll of 
the 5th Ed. I. that when going to 
war with the Welch, he addressed 
writs of military summons, not only 
to the tenants in capite, but to eleven 
female tenants (who were to find sub- 
stitutes), and he further enjoins that 
no provisions be sent into Wales. 
Those who went into service were 
reckoued numerically, a man for 3 
knight’s fee; in case of sending sub- 
stitutes, in the same ratio; and where 
there was no personal service, a fine 
was paid. (p. 199.) A man and his 
son was reckoned only as one, as ap- 


pears by the following entry: 


«* Rad’s Perot rec’'s’ ii f. milit. in Sal- 
sinton et Lindeseles, faciend’ p’ se ip’m Mili- 
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tem et p’ Rad’m Perot fil’ suum et Mich’em 
de S’co Albano servient’.” P. 203. 


The Bishops in general were re- 
uired to send only the troops due to 
their feudal service, but the Bishop of 
Durham (we presume as a Palatine 
Earl) was commanded to head his 
men in person, and to f° abroad with 
them. (p. 283.) The King takes care 
to add in all his writs, that he himself 
is going with them “cum corpore nos- 
tro,” a very simple addition in appear- 
ance, but explaining a grand feature 
in our national history, namely, that 
the people were not satisfied, unless 
the King headed the army. Certainly 
it was of the first importance, when 
there was no navy, that the King 
should at least be a General, if possi- 
ble a hero. Under a gunpowder war- 
fare, it is folly to risk the life of the 
King; but when men are to dole out 
hard knocks, or to ride full speed 
against one another, occupet extremum 
scabies (the deuce take the hindmost), 
must be the cry of contempt, and the 
King should go first, because the bet- 
ter supported the attack upon an ene- 
my, the sooner is the battle over.— 
To resume. Many of the military te- 
nants contributed ‘ courtesies and sub- 
sidies,” i.e. horses and arms beyond 
their quota, and received in return 
an acknowledgment from the Crown, 
that such patriotic acts should not be 
drawn into precedent, and constitute 
future claims. The expedition being 
against the Welch, these voluntary 
im were, it appears, made by the 
archers of the adjacent country. The 
fine paid in lieu of personal attend- 
ance was forty marks each knight. 
Some who were sick, or held small 
quantities of land, contributed bows, 
arrows, armour, inferior horses, and 
other military stores. One man, whose 
service was to carry a hand-axe in 
‘Wales, was pardoned because he was 
r, and would pray for the King. 
(p. 208.) When the muster was a 
at the place of assemblage, defaulters, 
deserters, and those who were badl 
horsed, were noticed and ath 
The period of service was forty days ; 
but, if circumstances required it, the 
King ry ance solicited them to 
make a longer stay in courtesy (p. 213); 
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and solemaoly engaged that it should 
not be considered as any precedent. 
Whereyer there were persons who 
held 20/. a year in land, or a whole 
knight’s fee, and were not knighted, 





Parliamentary Writs. [Nov, 
such persons gave four securities that 
they would enter into that order, and 
made their mark, as did the Sheriff 
also (for it does not appear that he or 
any one of them could write), in the 
roll itself; “* signa sua cum signo vic’ 
’senti rotulo apposuerunt.” (p. 215.) 
f they disregarded the order, their 
lands were distrained. They who had 
not good horses might pay a fine, and 
compound for their service. For far- 
nishing infantry, press-warrants were 
issued in every county, through the 
Sheriff. Writs were also addressed to 
the same officers, proclaiming that all 
persons in certain counties adjacent or 
nearly so, who had provisions to sell, 
should bring them to the place where 
the muster was held upon the day ap- 
pointed. Where good and gratuitous 
service had been performed, persons 
who had not 100/. lands, were ex- 
cused pro tempore from taking the de- 
gree of knighthood. The command- 
ers in chief of each respective army 
were styled Capitanei. rons in the 
vicinity of any rebellion were directed 
to be resident upon theit lordships. 
To guard against foreign invasion, 
writs were issued for defence of the 
sea-shores, and the duty was to be 
erformed by all able to bear arms, 
orse as oa as foot, and they were 
to be assessed, arrayed, and equipped, 
according to the value of their lands, 
goods, and chattels. They were put 
under the command of officers called 
Constables, but the administration of 
the matter according to the King’s 
pleasure, was entrusted to a clerk ; 
and it seems to have been a custom, 
where the Royal orders were not or 
could not be committed to writing, so 
to —— a confidential agent entrust- 
ed with his orders by word of mouth. 
In a writ to the Bishop of London, 
for the purpose of defending the coast 
of Essex, the King says, 

*¢ Et quia istud negociu’ dil’c’o cl’ico n’ro 
Petro de Donewyco pleni’ et clari’ ordin’ 
inju’xim’ vob’ ex p’te n’ra vivo vocis orac’lu 
referendu’: vob’ mandam’ q*t’ sibi adhibe- 
atis fide’ credula’ in p’missis.” P. 268. 


The horses, upon arrival at the 
place of muster, were appraised, and 
y for service advanced before-hand 
y civil officers appointed by the King, 
one of whom appears (Phil. de Ever- 
don, p. 269) to have been a clerk ; for 
in those days Clergymen were clerks 
of kitchens, land-surveyors, stewards, 
&c. We generally think that the 
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cross-bow men in our armies were 
Genoese, but the King directs the 
Sheriffs of sundry counties to send him 
not only archers but cross-bow men, 
“tam sagittarios quam balistarios.”’ 
(p. 275.) Recruits were also drawn 
from Ireland, but the King entrusts 
with this commission only the “ Fi- 
deles” of that country; and adds a 
proviso, that the aforesaid land shall 
nevertheless remain sufficiently forti- 
fied. (p. 269.) If foot soldiers de- 
clined ‘joining the army, on account of 
the fear of being paid in money of bad 
currency, or through the winter sea- 
son, the King promises them a sone 
over and above their pay. (p. 326.) If 
they departed without licence, and 
after eceiving, PAY. they were arrested 
and imprisoned, and instructions are 
given.to the Bishop (for Bishops are 
made police officers during the whole 
of the early reigns,) to apprehend such 
deserters, and keep them in prison 
until they should pay double the sums 
received, or find bail to answer the 
charge. As to the barons, knights, or 
tenants in capite, if they left the army 
without license, their ins were dis- 
trained; and they who disobeyed the 
commands of the King’s Lieutenants 
were amerced. As soon as the foot 
soldiers were raised, a commissioner 
proceeded to the Exchequer to receive 
money for their pay in advance ; but it 
appears that bribes were given to bai- 
lil and others, to allow persons chosen 
for foot soldiers to remain at home, 
and to deceive the King by means of 
changing their names in the muster 
roll,—a trick which our readers will 
recollect Falstaff practised. When 
the King pe masa the Earls, men 
then of very high rank and office upon 
public affairs, 1 # sent at least some- 
times a messenger with “letters of cre- 
dence,” by which the said Earls were 
commanded to attend to what such 
accredited person or the justiciar, i. e. 
prime minister, had said, vivd voce; 
and if we judge correctly, this was the 
form by which the business now called 
** Secret Service,” or ‘* Sealed Instruc- 
tions,” were conducted ; that is to say, 
the King gave such instructions by 
word of mouth only, for it is to be ob- 
served, that in the writ to which we 
allude (p. 363), the Justiciar or Prime 
Minister is not presumed to have suf- 
ficient power to transact the business, 
without letters of credit upon that par- 
ticular matter being issued by the 


Crown. Magazines of provisions were 
not forgotten ; for purveyance of corn 
is ordered in all the counties adjacent 
to or in the line of the seat of war; 
and commissioners were appointed to 
persuade the people to comply with 
the purveyance. Service with twelve 
men at arms was considered to be 
equal to 100@ marks. (p. 372.) 

The writ for prohibiting tourna- 
ments, justs, &c. is well known; but 
the reason has not been stated. It 
was a shirk, a pretext for declining at- 
tendance in Parliament, and more es- 
7 for not going into real war, 
as in the case of that of the King with 
the Scots. (p. 377.) 

Here we shall cease abstracting, for 
the first notice, concerning the mili- 
tary modes of business during the reign 
of Edward the First. It was evidently 
that of heaving up the population en 
masse, forming the cavalry out of the 
chief landed proprietors, and the in- 
fantry by impressment out of the po- 
pulation at large. When sixty thou- 
sand landed proprietors took upon 
them the vow of a crusade, t. Ed. III. 
(Berkeley MSS. p. 111), we may con- 
ceive what an enormous force of ca- 
valry could be raised, and how power- 
ful such a force must be, when infan- 
try could not oppose a successful re- 
sistance, because men ‘on horseback 
were enabled to bear a complete lob- 
ster’s case of armour. Men on foot 
could not carry from its weight such a 
protection; and, as Dr. Meyrick in- 
forms us, if the lance were again 
brought into a weapon of charge, body 
armour must be resumed; then we 
may form a correct idea of the vast 
momentum of thousands of men at 
arms on full gallop rushing against 
footmen, standing merely on the 
ground, and either rode down or spit- 
ted. They were only thistles opposed 
to horse-hoes. When the infantry, 
Lapithe, took advantage of ground, the 
knightly Centaurs could ride off unin- 
jured ; and it was only by stratagem, 
when they could throw down the horses 
during the grand charge (as the Scots 
did temp. Baw. II.), or could coop 
them up inextricably, without power of 
action, and then surround them, that 
the infantry could have any chance at 
all of victory. Edward well knew this ; 
and from seeing his immense resources, 
as well as remembering the wars of 
his father, where the feudal power, 
from being suffered to remain in peace, 
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turned their arms against the Crown 
for obtaining greater liberties, directed 
the whole national energy en masse 
against troublesome enemies, the 
Welch and Scots. It was not possi- 
ble that either of those enemies could 
conquer him under success to any ef- 
fectual purpose; and by worrying his 
tenants in capite with incessant mili- 
tary duty, he made them feel that 
peace was comfort. He was perfectly 
right, for the feudal system implies no 
more than banditti in gangs, ready to 
act unitedly under one capitaine in 
chief. But this is not all. King Ed- 
ward left nothing, as being a military 
character, to subordinates; for there 
can be no vice-heroes, no successful 
vice-Achilleses or Hectors, without 
their being deemed fully equal to their 
masters ; and thus degrading, probably 
endangering the principals. He dexter- 
ously enough besides consigned all the 
army business, paymasterships, &c. to 
Clergymen, leaving the military offi- 
cers only the office of inspecting, re- 
viewing, and drilling. e treated 
them, however, very courteously, call- 
ing them his ‘ charissimi” (dearly be- 
loved), and so forth ; and promising to 
recompense them for the loss of their 
horses; but their persons he disregards ; 
for it is remarkable, that in this in- 
valuable collection no writ appears for 
pressing or engaging medical assist- 
ance. The Clergy who attended the 
campaign, because the only persons 
able to write and keep accounts, were 
in the rear during battle, praying for 
the combatants, a measure which is 
perfectly rational where Providence 
is piously and justly estimated. How- 
ever, we must draw to the close of our 
first article. By means of this work 
(and the Berkeley MSS. as a note- 
book upon it), we see the whole ac- 
tion of the feudal military clock, and 
how it went; of the main spring, pen- 
dulum, &. &c. 

We have only room left to say, 
that this and other similar publica- 
tions from the national Records, are 
genuine Loné fide illustrations of things 
as they actually were; and that down 
at least to the great Rebellion, they 
show the real political principles upon 
which our public-spirited and wise 
ancestors acted (for if they were a 
coarse, they were a fine and heroic 
race of men), but this pleasure we 
must reserve, till we come to the no- 
tice of the ‘* Parliamentary History.” 
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The’ first Edward’s was .a “splendid 
reign, and we shall resume the work 
with pleasure. 


—_@}— 

71. Journey from Buenos Ayres, through 
the Provinces of Cordova, Tucuman, and 
Salta, to Potosi; thence by the Deserts 
of Caranja to Arica, and subsequently to 
Santiago de Chili and Cogrambo, under- 
taken on behalf of the Chilian and Péru- 
vian Mining Association, in the years 
1825-26. By Captain Andrews, late 
Commander of H. C. 8. Windham. In 
two Volumes, sm, 8vo. Vol. . pp. 812. 
Fol. IT, pp. 321. \ 


CarTain ANDREWS informs ts, 
that the reduction of one speciés of © 
stock in 1824, and the apprehension 
that every description of publi¢ secu- 
rities would share the same fate, threw 
such an overwhelming quantity of un- 
employed capital into the market, that 
Joint Stock Companies sprang up as 
new and profitable modes of invest- 
ment. Mining speculations in the 
New World bore a very promising as- 
pect for some of these; but the pro- 
jectors forgot Mrs. Glasse’s rule, to 
catch the hare before they roasted it; 
in short, forgot (1) that mines them- 
selves must previously be secured ; (2) 
that the agents sent out were utterly 
ignorant of mining, of the country, 
language, and resources for opening 
old works or commencing new; (3) 
that it was foolish to send out Euro- 
pean miners, because they could not 
work so hard as the natives, nor un- 
derstood the business in that country 
so well, and yet required ten times as 
much in pay, and five times as much 
in expence of food. Notwithstanding 
these blunders, Capt. Andrews, who 
went out as commissioner for one of 
these Companies, is sure, ** if a private 
Company of a dozen capitalists were 
even now to procure the grants, and 
cater up the materials of either of the 
demised bond fide Associations, going 
to work in a frugal and rational man- 
ner, an ample remuneration would be 
the result,” (p. ix.); though no reason- 
able man would think, as did the 
shareholders of the recent Companies, 
that in a few months only, cargoes of 
gold and silver could be brought here 
in return for the mere advance of a 
first instalment on a million capital. 

South America, though it has_lcng 
done sucking the parent country (in 


truth the mother sucked the chill), is 
barely able as yet to walk’ alone;“‘but 
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it has every aspect of growing up intoa 
giant. Without metaphor, its natural 
resources seem to be wonderful; but 
we have neither room nor inclination 
for dishing up anew the ample details 
of Baron Humboldt. We should think 
that a very good market indeed may 
be found there for many of our manu- 
factures. The following ridiculous 
anecdote will at least show that there 
is very possibly a considerable opening 
for the batdware-trade in particular. 
A village pedagogue seated on a high 
chair, attached to the trunk of a noble 
fig-tree, was teaching an assemblage 
of striplings seated on the grass, with- 
out order, under the shade of the tree, 
but within sufficient distance to re- 
ceive (in Captain Andrews’ phrase) a 
whack upon the head from a_ long 
wand, if they were idle. When a 
boy came up to have a pen mended, 
Capt. A, was astonished to see the old 
drill serjeant of young noodles nib it 
with a gardener’s large pruning knife. 
Finding that he had no other, the tra- 
veller gave him a four-bladed ket 
one, and told him that it was of Eng- 
lish manufacture. ** What, four blades 
in one? he had never beheld such a 
machine in his life,—how clever were 
the English! *” (p. 171.) We are very 
sorry, however, to find that cast-iron 
implements have brought our hard- 
ware manufacturers into great disgrace 
in South America; knives, beanotoate 
carpenters’ tools, nails, &c. having 
been paid for by the natives at the 
price of the wrought article. (p. 173.) 
his disgustful swindling is the sure 
way to kal hens that lay golden eggs. 
Ve shall now proceed to some me- 
morable things. — Capt. A. travelled 
through a swarm of locusts, about 12 
miles long, flying about three or four 
feet above the ground. They struck 
the faces of the horses and guides with 
such force and in such number, that 
they could scarcely grope their way 
along. Every bask was alive with 
them, and in an instant looked dried 
up and dead, from their devastations. 
(p. 111.) 
- Our readers have no doubt heard of 
the phrase of ‘* Heaven upon Earth.” 
Captain Andrews defines a pure un- 
sensual reality of it. Speaking of the 
fine climate of the province of Tucu- 
man, he says, 


* In one part (1. p. 195) we find that a 
holy Padre had persuaded an old Donna 
that the English, as being heretics, had 
tails like devils, or monkeys at least. 
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_ They who have been accustomed to the 
woods in those parts of the temperate cli- 
mates which bordet upon the tropics, well 
know the fact, that what with being awoke 
by the rich piping of birds uf every note 
and tune, the inhaling the serene cool air 
of the most delightful atmosphere en earth, 
with nature ing around in stillness of 
beauty, there is an exhilarating sensation 
experienced, which language canuot de- 
scribe. It is as though the soul and body 
had at the moment reached perfect happi- 
ness, and vo wish of earth or heaven was 
left ungratified, It is as if sin and sorrow 
were only a name, and the soul was pure of 
transgression, There is no enjoyment on 
earth can surpass this feeling. Rising thus, 
it is not extraordinary that the temper 
should remain affected by it, that eve 
thing throughout the beautiful day whic 
follows such a dawn so witnessed should 
cheer and gratify; that homely fare, if we 
have no r, should be eaten with a zest 
at breakfast, and soul and body be happy. 
Those who rouse from soft beds in carpeted 
rooms, and in varying climes, know litle of 
this most exquisite of earthly sensations.” 
I, p. 217. 


Physical facts like these expose the 
falsehood of the French proverb, that 
the Christian Heaven 1s not a place 
which a sensible man would desire ; 
for they philosophically prove that cli- 
mate alone may be able to realise all 
its presumed felicity, especially with 
the superior conformation of a resur- 
rection body. This, however, is an 
argument used only by the advocates 
of RATIONAL PIETY, and the orthodox 
and enlightened Clergy. 

Our author's account of Botrvar 
will be considered as interesting. He 
very much resembles an ancient Greek 
or Roman: 

*<It was on the 18th of October that I 
was introduced to Bolivar. He received me 
with a downright English cordial shake of 
the hand....... As a man, he had in my 
view achieved more than Washington. He 
had delivered his country without foreiga 
assistance, and under every pussible disad- 
vantage. No France had tendered her ar- 
mies and her wealth to aid him. No Frank- 
lins and Henrys and Jeffersons were at his 
right hand, nor the stern uncompromising 
virtue of a New England race. The igno- 
rance and utter want of experience of p ca 
around him, both in civil and military af- 
fairs, threw every thing upon his genius; 
he dared nobly and succeeded. His talent 
in the field, and his invincible perseverance, 
in spite of every obstacle, do not surpass his 
skill in raising resources for war, and im- 
pressing his fellow citizens with confidence 
in his ability, and ct for his govern- 
ment, as a chief of the people. . How he 
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kept down and controuled faction, quelled 
mutinous dispositions, and, having sacri- 
ficed every shilling of his fortune in the 
cause of his country, persuaded others to 
follow his example, is 3 problem difficult to 
solve, In these respects no one ever sur- 
passed him. In the movement of 
armies, with better formed materiel, 
may have been excelled; but in the passive 
qualities of the soldier, the rarest found 
united in the military character, few or none 
have equalled him. Hunger, thirst, torrid 
heat, mountain’s cold, fatigue, long marches 
(in respect of distance, from Carraccas to 
Potosi, from the eentre of the northern 
half of the torrid zone almost to the ex- 
treme limit of the southern, on one occa- 
sion) in desert and burning sands, all were 
borne by him and his followers with a “ 
tience never outdone by similar or any other 
means, and crowned with complete success. 
He has been accused of ambitious views to- 
wards absolute power,—time alone can set- 
tle this point. He has as yet shown no 
such disposition, but rather the reverse. 

**The person of this extraordinary man 
has perhaps been before described; he is in 
make slender, but of an active and enduring 
frame, about 5 feet 7 inches, in height; his 
features rather sharp, nose aquiline, and ex- 
pression firm, but not striking in the way 
of intellect; moreover, his face generally 
bears marks of hardship, and is care-worn. 
His eyes are penetrating rather than intel- 
ligent, and he seldom suffers a stranger to 
get a direct view of them. His brow is 
wrinkled by thought and anxiety so much, 
that a scowl seems almost always to dwell 
upon it. In giving an audience sitting, as 
was his custom, he seemed to want the eas 
carriage and deportment of persons in suc 
a situation, and had an awkward custom of 
passing his hands backwards and forwards 
over his knees. His delivery was very ra- 
pid, but in tone monotonous, and he by no 
means gave a stranger an opinion favourable 
to his urbanity. The qualities of a stern 
republican soldier must, however, be ex- 
pected to differ from those of the courtier 
of the European school, who is seldom a 
hero; and it would he strange enough if the 
person of Bolivar should not have been in 
any way tinctured with the stormy, warlike, 
aud singular character of the chequered 
sceues he had encountered. 

*« Notwithstanding appearances are as I 
have stated, and the disappointment as to 
air and aspect which I have experienced on 
seeing him for the first time, his shake of 
the hand was cordial and frank, as a sol- 
dier’s should be; and in matters of business 
I found him without etiquette to the fo- 
reigner, easy of access, and very prompt in 
decision.. He was remarkably quick in his 
perception. of any subject laid before him, 
anticipating the narrator in the circum- 
stances, and coming rapidly to the intended 
conclusion by a sort of intuitive percep- 
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tion. His sense of justice and liberality to 
individuals who have suffered in the cause of 
independence are well known.” pp. 90—95. 


An ancient Indian city, with a cita- 
del and rampart of stone, stood upon a 
hill; on one side was a deep ravine. 
The wall had openings or embrasures, 
and the stones were dove-tailed toge- 
ther [perhaps the polygonal Cyclopean, 
but we want an engraving} in a singu- 
lar manner. The walls had. embrasures 
or openings to discharge missiles. (IT. 
p- 150.) Necessity is the most effi- 
cient of tutors, cat the arts of self-de- 
fence are among the earliest in origin, 

Among the natural curiosities of 
the country are stupendous earthen 
bowls or hollows, descending concave 
mountains, several in succession, with 
slips or tongues connecting them. Our 
author observes that they must have 
been in their origin out by 
the sea. (II. p. 37.) The fact is, that 
islands are oe tops of mountains, and 
continents elevated ridges of the land, 
forming the bottom of the sea, These 
basons are surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, which circumstance induces an 
opinion that they were formed by the 
earth, raised up from the excavations. 
A volcanic force acting in earthquakes 
seems alone capable to have produced 
such vast phenomena. See p. 169, 
where the coast, it is said, for eight 
hundred miles, has been raised three 
feet above the old sea level by the 
earthquake at Valparaiso. 

Here we must leave our author. 
Where there is a want felt for Euro- 
pean arts, we think that European 
trade may find a market; and the 
stronger the allurement from the con- 
“venience of the supply, the more will 
the natives augment the means of pur- 
chase, by cultivating their natural re- 
sources. Thus does commerce become 
a mighty blessing. This valuable hint 
Captain Andrews gives us; and af- 
fords, in addition, important, multi- 
farious, and pleasing information. 


—_@—- 

72. Brief Observations upon some of the first 

Chapters of the Book of Genesis. 

pp. 104, ' 

OUR author states that the passage 
(Gen. iii. 15), “I will pat enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed,” impliés 
two distinct natural born classes of hu- 
man beings (p. 15 seq.), children of 
the flesh, and children of the spirit, 
both of whom, however, Eve, after 
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her fall, bore by the same husband. 

(- 29—32.) ain was (of course 

Pp yeically) a child of the flesh, and 

Abel (physically also) of the spirit. 

The same distinction, he maintains, 

still continues, the children ‘of the 

flesh being now the Mahometans (p. 

ult.) That this distinction implies a 

fatality which exonerates Cain from 

all moral guilt, is evident ; nor could 
he more rve a peculiar curse for 
his natural inevitable viciousness, than 
would a viper for using its sting. 

There are, Setion other objections. 

Our author does not consider the 

formation of man in the likeness of 

God to imply resemblance in the gift 

of reason, but of person; and he says 

shrewdly that, 

*©1f Eve had possessed a mind like that of 
God, the serpent could not have succeeded 
by imposition, nor would he have proffered 
the temptation he did, which was that by 
tasting the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
she. would become wiser, and that they 
would be like gods.” 

He forgets that the image of a thing 
implies no more than a resemblance ; 
whereas his reasoning predicates iden- 
tity, which, with regard either to the 
mind or person of God, we admit to 
be only true of our Saviour, and hold 
to be physically impossible in regard to 
mere man. 

—_— 

78.. History and Description of the Parish 
of Clerkenwell; with Engravings by J. 
and H. Storer, representing its ancient 
Monastic Buildings, Mansions of Noli- 
lity and Gentry, and other interesting 
Suljects, 8vo. Nos. 4 to 8. 

IF we were to occupy a pretty ru- 
ral cottage, within ten miles of Lon- 
don, we should not go to rest at night, 
but under alarm that when we arose 
in the morning, we should see a street 
of houses, blocking up our prospects ; 
and should we resolve to retire even a 
hundred miles from the Metropolis, 
we should look back with terror, lest 
enormous swarms of houses, like those 
of locusts, should be flying after us, to 
destroy that fair n face of nature 
and vegetation, where we had resolved 
to settle, In short, instead of ‘* Jam 
seges est uli Troja fuit,” it is, ** Jam 
Troja est ubi seges fuit.” A century 
hence perhaps antiquaries may be en- 
gaged in writing long dissertations to 
prove that there once existed such 
things as woods; and that, though their 
ancestors did consider them, and parks 
and pleasure-grounds, to be matters of 
importance, and to be intimately con- 
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nected with a science, then called the 
piceaeprae yet they were such bar- 

tians, as not to know the far su- 
perior taste and beauty of ornamenting 
the insipid natural surface of the earth, 
with an aggregation of huge immove- 
able boxes, arranged in lines; and still 
more strange, did not foresee the great 
advantage of growing potatoes and cab- 
bages in flower-pots, and letting out 
their fields upon building-leases. Such 
has been the History of the Suburb of 
London, of which we are now treating. 
It was first a purlieu of the forest of 
Middlesex, consisting of green fields 
and lanes, by means of which the 
cockneys of the day did learn that there 
was such a thing as grass, while now 
they think that hay is the original plant 
in an unartificial state, growing of it- 
self in the form of trusses, and would 
charge us with gross ignorance, if we 
ventured to assert the contrary. We 
shall therefore, in prudence, decline 
any more rash hypotheses and odious 
comparisons ; and apply our attention 
to the book before us. 

In part i. p. 345, we noticed the 
first four Numbers. We shall now 
proceed from Numbers four to eight. 

The fourth number gives the His- 
tory of Hicks’s Hall; with which some 
curious facts are connected. It was 
formerly usual with the Justices of 
Assize to hold their sittings in the 
open streets; and notices of this cus- 
tom may be seen in the History of 
Hastings and Kempe’s St. Martin’s 
Le Grand. Our nearer ancestors im- 
proved upon this practice, so far as to 
remove the Courts to an Inn, of which 
amelioration the following account is 
given. 

“The Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Middlesex were accustomed to 
meet at a common inn, called the Castle 
at St. John’s-street, ‘ very inconveniently, 
says one of Stow’s continuators, ‘ being an- 
noyed with carriers and many other sorts of 
people.” P. 111. 

To remedy this inconvenience, King 
James I. granted a vacant space in the 
middle of St. John’s-street, “‘ for the 
purpose of building thereon “a Ses- 
sions House, and Prison or House of 
Correction also.” There were two 
gross blunders, one, where a princi- 
pal thoroughfare was blocked up, and 
the other the nuisance of a prison in 
the middle of a street, where the con- 
fined persons would be as closely pent 
up as in a waggon; and disease be 
propagated through the surrounding 





neighbourhood, and everually per- 
haps through the whole City of Lon- 
don. Least of all should peaceable 
and virtuous people be disgusted with 
such fabricks under their very noses ; 
and in an_ abstract view, if moral and 
religious impression be consulted, pri- 
sons should be surrounded with a 
Church-yard. However, the prison 
was not for want of room connected 
with the Court, (though such a thing 
recently did exist at Abingdon), but 
removed to another site. Our author 
has not given an account of Old 
Hicks’s Hall. As far as we can re- 
collect, it was a shapeless brick lump, 
containing a great warehouse in the 
centre for the Court, and houses for 
the officers all round, joined on to it. 

in p. 142, we find a surprise ex- 
pressed that the arms of Bishop Tun- 
stall should appear in an east window 
of St. John’s Church, when nothing 
appears in history of any connexion 
between that Prelate and the Church, 
The fact is, that the stained glass 
merely implies that he was a bene- 
factor either to the cost of the Church, 
or the window, in token of which cir- 
cumstance it was quite usual to place 
arms in the window. 

In p. 261 we meet with the follow- 
ing singular appointment: Roger As- 
cham, the eminent schoolmaster, hav- 
ing reduced himself to poverty by his 
inordinate love of bearbaiting and kind- 
red sports, was appointed by Elizabeth 
«* Bear-keeper to the Custom-house.” 
We know that Ursariit were officers 
not unusual in the establishments of 
our ancient kings and nobility. But 
we have with Messrs. Storers yet to 
learn what the officers of her Majes- 
ty's Customs had to do with bears, 

rom what we have read concerning 
wild animals, printed from the re- 
cords, we think it very possible that 
bears might have been imported in 
considerable numbers, and that the 
custody or cognizance of them, till a 
duty was paid, might have been As- 
cham’s office. 

Clerkenwell once presented a variety 
of fine buildings, now only “‘ the base- 
less fabrics of a vision,” but we cannot 
enter into the details of local history, 
where there is nof singularity. The 
manufacturers of watches now occupy 
the place of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and old Time may per- 


haps spare these inferior children. of 
his own family from future removal ; 
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at least it will be shameful if he do 


not. ‘ 

All that now can be done for an- 
cient Clerkenwell, is w give, us the 
best accounts and best engtavings re- 
lative to its history and. remains. We 
can safely affirm, that Messrs. Storer 
have in both these respects well exe- 
cuted their task. What this or-any 
other part of London may be a cen- 
tury hence, we cannot tell; for Lon- 
don is not the place where things are 
suffered to grow old. One would-think 
that the Londoners accounted build- 
ings to be animals, who were to breed 
young ones of their own species, and 
then to die; but formerly people built 
for duration. Certainly modern Lon- 
don will not appear to posterity in the 
same light as the representations of its 
ancient state do to us. There was 
something finely picturesque in the 
appearance of the old city; bat its pre- 
sent aspect is only that of long high 
walls in straight lines, perforated with 
square holes for windows and doors. 
It is, however, but candid to add, that 
in the modern improvements atten- 
tion to architectural ornament is con- 


sulted. 
—e— 


74. Some Account of Llangollen and its 
Ficinity ; including a circuit of alout 
seven miles. By W.T. Simpson, 12ma. 
pp. 206. 


EVERY one has read Gilpin’s ac- 
count of the extraordinary beauty of 
the Welch vallies, and, though not first 
nor last, among them is Llangollen. 
It is enclosed on every side by moun- 
tain; has a castle, on a hill, frowning 
over the town, and the usual accom- 
paniments of these vallies, among 
mountains, change of outline at every 
step.—According to Mr. Newell, (Sce- 
nery of Wales, 183), the view looking 
north-west, and the Bridge and Weir, 
have been published or selected by art- 
ists. From the Church-yard is a view 
of the Dee, but the perspective is not 
very pleasing, being what painters call 
a study rather than acomposition. From 
this stand, says Gilpin, is a good view 
of Crow Castle, [Castell Dinas, Bran, 
an ancient British fortress,] which is 
no very picturesque effect ; but it breaks 
the line of the round hill op which. it 
stands. Upon the spot, however, isa 
scene of grandeur, not occupying 
space through its whole circumference 
+ three fourths of a mile, Travel- 
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lers, however, declare, that Llangollen 
¢annot be compared in richness with 
the vale of Clwyd; nor equal in pic- 
turesque scenery to the vale of Festi- 
miog. The Egiwyseg rocks, a formal 
range of lime-stone on the N.E. side, 
greatly disfigure some of its most beau- 
tiful scenes ; but the prospect towards 
the plain of Salop oad upwards is un- 
commonly striking and beautiful. 

The place abounds with objects of 
great interest, Offa's Dike, Sychnant, 
the site of Owen Glendour’s Palace, 
and fine ancient seats. But what has 

iven celebrity to the spot is Plas 

ig es whither retired Lady Elea- 
nor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. We 
shall give our author's account of these 
noble anchorets, and their tasteful re- 
sidence. 


**Plas Newydd, situated at the east end 
of the town of Llangollen, has long beeu 
the residence of two eminently distinguished 
ladies, the Right Hon. Lady Eleanor But- 
ler, and the Hon. Miss Ponsonby, who came 
to Llangollen, and, after a time, purchased 
the domain, and planted and decorated the 
grounds. It has attained its present beauty 
under their own superintendance. 

**Many years have elapsed since these 
ladies withdrew from the world, to which, 
from their rank and accomplishments, they 
would have been distinguished ornaments, 
and secluded themselves in this beautiful re- 
treat, where they have uniformly been the 
benefactresses of the poor, the encouragers 
of the industrious, and the friends of all in 
their neighbourhood. The peculiar taste 
and beauty with which these noble and 
highly distinguished ladies have decorated 
and adorned both the exterior and the in- 
terior of their far-famed retreat, excites 
universal admiration from the first cha- 
racters and families, who are continually 
visitiag them.” 

“*A palisade, ornamented with antique 
and grotesque figures, carved in oak, en- 
closes the front, before which a profusion 
of the choicest flowers and shrubs is taste- 
fully arranged. The entrance and the win- 
dows, which are formed after the manner 
of ancient religious houses, are decorated 
with carving in the same material. The 
entrance door is unique, and a great curi- 
osity, being beautifully ornamented with 
well-polished carved figures; the whole of 
which are of black oak, and kept particu- 
larly bright, giving the retreat a very un- 
common appearance. The entrance hall, 
stairs, and passages, are chastely in cha- 
racter; and the windows are ornamented 
with painted glass in the most appropriate 
manner 
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“The gardens, in which nature and art 
are judiciously united, are extensive, and 
display much taste. The thick and um- 
brageovs foliage of the lofty forest trees, 
that occupy a part of the lawn and gar- 
dens, is the safe asylum of numerous birds, 
which in this calm seclusion revel unmo- 
lested. A pair of beautiful wood-owls have 
found a safe and quiet shelter in the trunk 
of an old ivy-covered tree; and on a lawn, 
a little further, is erected a pretty moss~ 
covered alcove, furnished with a few well- 
selected books. It is nearly in the centre 
of the garden, and is open in front. The 
confidence of the birds is shown by some of 
them every year building thick nests in this 
recess; indeed these airy inhabitants appear 
to be quite tame and familiarized by the 
kindness of their amiable protectors. I be- 
lieve the birds have much the larger por- 
tion of the produce of these beautiful gar- 
dens, as none of them are suffered to be 
molested. 

** Through the lower part of the shrub- 
bery, a brook, called Cyflymen, i.e. Speedy, 
murmurs o’er its pebbly bed, and is crossed 
by a rustic bridge, which leads toa bank, 
covered with lichens, and furnished with ap- 
propriate seats, near which rises a pure 
fountain, whose waters are as clear as the 
crystal glasses which ornament its margin : 
in short, the beauty of the scenery, aided 
by a little enthusiasm, might inspire the 
idea, that 

* Here in cvo! grot and mossy cell, 

The rural fays and fairies dwell’.” P. 192. 


Our author states that Owen Glen- 
dour died for lack of sustenance (page 
168). We do not recollect to have 
seen this in Thomas’s Life of him; 
only that he died at the house of one 
of his sons-in-law, Scudamore or Mon- 
nington. 

Our author says, that some years 
back, when the family from Chirk 
Castle used to visit Llangollen, once 
a-year in the family coach, it was 
such a curiosity, that all the country 
far and near used to flock to see it. 
We know that it was customary with 
the Old English, Welch, and Anglo- 
Welch gentry, when they went out 
in state in the family coach, to fill 
their purses with silver to disperse 
among the spectators. Mr. Gage men- 
tions it in his Hengrave; and we 
know, that within these thirty years, 
an old Anglo- Welch heiress, when 
she went to Church in her carriage, 
always took money with her for this 
purpose. We doubt not but the Welch 
as well as the English knew how to 
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shoot two birds with one stone, and 
that they had this object in view be- 
sides curiosity. 

Our author’s work is a convenient 
guide for visitors to this interesting 


spot. 
—O— 


75. Mont Blanc, and other Poems. By 
Mary-Anne Browne, in her fifteenth 
year. S8vo, pp. 177. 


WHAT the Musz Etonenses, the 
Carmina Quadragesimalia, &c. are as 
imitations of Virgil, or the great Ro- 
man poets, these beautiful effusions 
are of Byron and Moore. 

The following lines are grand, and 
in pure Byronian style. They are ad- 
dressed to the Ocean: 


*¢ And I have seen thy billows madly foam, 
And chase upon thy breast in hideous throng, 
As if they left for ever their deep home, 
Thy sunken rocks and hidden caves among ; 
While as the wind wax’d stronger and 
more strong, 
The roaring surges, like wild horses, rose, 
To whirl the chariot of the storm along, — 
To deal around them shipwreck, death, and 
woes, 
And rise to Heaven itself, as if its deadliest 
foes. 


** By man the earthly wild may be re- 
claim’d— 

Unmeasur’d Ocean! who can rule o’er thee? 

Thy waves still roll—untameable—un- 


None can controul thee—thou art wild and 
free : [must be 
No earthly power can calm thee ;—thou 
Kept in subjection but by One alone ;— 
He, who once calm’d the raging of the 
sea, 
And still to thee, proud Ocean, will be 
known ;— 
He holds thee in u1s hand, thy might is all 
his own.” Pp. 71, 72. 


The following is in the manner of 
Moore : 


*«They may talk of their flowers, and 
the crimson that blushes, 
The Queen of the garden, the rose on its 
tree ;— 
But while I’m possess’d of thy innocent 
blushes, 
I care for none else—they’re the roses for 
me. 


*¢ They may talk of their diamond, that 
beams in the mine; [ 

It sparkling and glowing and brilliant may 

But while thy dear eyes with benevolence 

shine, [for me. 


I care for none else—they’re the diamonds 


Review.—Miss Browne's Mont Blanc, &c. 
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*‘They may talk, if they will, of their 


Venus, resplendent [the sea, 

With beauty and life, as she sprang from 
They may talk of the cestus, her grace- 
ful attendant ;— [thee.” 

But love is the cestus that binds me to 


The ‘ Valley of Roses” is a supe- 
rior imitation of Moore, but it is too 
long for us. 

We beg to remind this sweet-sing- 
ing Syren of two things; one, that 
precious genius is apt to fail in reach- 
ing the top of the tree, because it 
thinks that it is already perfect, and 
needs no further study or effort; the 
other, that when she attemps to write 
religious poetry, she will imitate Klop- 
stock, Gessner, Sturm, and Milton ; 
for our English Ultra-pietists both in 
prose and verse, attend to nothing but 
jargon, and sink even the sublimest 
parts of the Bible itself into the ba- 
thos. With them, the frigid style, 
which consists in degrading a sublime 
object by a mean conception of it, or 
by a weak, low, and childish descrip- 
tion of it, is the favourite. 


+> 


76. Rambles in Madeira and in Portugal 
in the early part of M.DCCC.XXVI. 
With an Appendix of Details, illustra- 
tive of the Health, Climate, Produce, 
and Civil History of the Island. 8vo. 
pp. 380. 

WE recollect, that during the usur- 
pation of Buonaparte, when _ inter- 
course with the Continent was de- 
barred from us, a serious want was 
felt of a work concerning Madeira, 
by invalids, who were going thither. 
Now, the author before us, himself 
a Physician, went to the island as an 
invalid, afflicted with the very com- 
plaint (incipient Phthisis) for which 
others go, and therefore was a per- 
son qualified to supply the desidera- 
tum with the greatest prospect of uti- 
lity. Mr. Bowditch’s book, he says, 
is almost exclusively devoted to mat- 
ters of scientific research, and is there- 
fore unsuited to the general class of 
readers or visitors. Lithographic 
“Views in the Madeiras,” from 
drawings taken from Nature, have 
been recently published, and repre- 
sent all [twenty-six] the most re- 
markable scenes. e may therefore 
at home anticipate the landscape, 
which consists of mountains, narrow 
ravines, and marine prospects. The 
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whole coast scarcely presents an acre 
of plain surface. ‘Tropical plants and 
shrubs, many flowering and _beauti- 
ful, furnish novelty of aspect to the 
visitant; and, respecting the main 

int, our author says, it is both use- 
ess and deceptive to send patients la- 
bouring under confirmed Phthisis pul- 
monalis, either here or elsewhere, 
with the hope of recovery. Never- 
theless, he adds, 

“<I shall take for granted that my medi- 
cal brethren in England will only advise 
those, who are likely to benefit by climate 
to quit their native shores, and with this 
proviso I do not hesitate to say, that Ma- 
deira holds out advantages, which are not 
to be met with combined in any other quar- 
ter of the globe.” P. 237. 


The English residents are numer- 
ous; do not mix with the Portuguese, 
and most religiously preserve the na- 
tional manners, besek testing, lunch- 
ing, dining, and drinking tea pre- 
cisely in the same manner, and at the 
same hours, as in England. The 
dishes, dress, furniture, and domestic 
utensils, are all English. The fruits 
of the dessert are alone local. They 
have, however, introduced a nuisance 
into their private dinner parties. They 
drink toasts with three times three, 
as at public meetings, and make 
speeches of thanks. ‘They are, too, 
more pleasurably inclined here than 
athome. It is certain, that the Eng- 
lish are a heavy gloomy people. Ma- 
dame de Stael says, the severity of 
their religious ideas, their serious oc- 
cupations, their domestic life, and 
their heavy atmosphere, render the 
English very liable to the malady of 
Ennui*. The consequence is, that 
they do not relish delicate amusements 
of the mind, and never enjoy life be- 
yond grossness. Foreigners, on the 
contrary, make existence itself a plea- 
sure, and while we mope like owls, 
they are cheerful as blackbirds. Hap- 
piness is worthy the attention of the 
wisest of men, although Sectarianism 
will have it that it is the strongest 
proof of religious and moral charac- 
ter to be miserable. Philosophers, 
however, pay no attention to them, 
because they have ideas of the Cre- 
ator far more honourable to his be- 
nevolence ; and upon these principles 
there is much good sense in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 





* Es. on Literat. i. 308. 


Review.—Rambles in Madeira. 
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** A masquerade is about to be given, and 
we employ our mornings in rummaging the 
shops for the materials for our dresses, and 
our evenings in rehearsing the performance 
of our respective characters. This is one 
of the advantages of being abroad. You are 
allowed to amuse yourself with trifles like 
the rest, to forget politics and money-mak- 
ing, and indulge in that light-hearted care- 
lessness which is -the charm of boyhood ! 
Foreigners indeed, particularly Frenchmen, 
seem never to lose their wer Bh of mind 
and habit, and much that is good, as well 
as what is objectionable in their character, 
is connected with this disposition. The se- 
verer discipline, to which we are subjected 
in England, may give us some advantage in 
respect to political institution; but we pur- 
chase it at a considerable expense of grati- 
fication; so much so, that it might be 
doubted whether the object be worth the 
price, were there reason to believe that 
in this more than in a higher branch of his 
trial it were man’s business here to be hap- 
py.” P.23. 

At a Portuguese ball, our author 
saw, upon a table in one of the rooms, 
not however frequented by the ladies, 
the whole series of an English work, 
called ** Harriet Wilson,” with plates. 
Among the refreshments handed round 
between the dances, were mutton pies 
and bottled porter. P. 27. 

Our author observes, that notwith- 
standing our puffing about liberty, 
there is certainly less equality in Eng- 
land than in any other part of Europe 
(p. 312). He is corrects for there is 
a graduated thermometer of behaviour, 
rising from the contempt due to a 
Zeroist, to the idolatry claimed by a 
Millionist, mere hundreds per annum 
scarcely being above the freezing point. 
The consequence is, says our author, 

**That we are worse served, than any 
other nation; every where else a servant 
becomes a part of the family, and takes in- 
terest in its weal or woe accordingly. It 
must be admitted, our lower classes are in 
general a coarser and ruder set than the 
corresponding rank in other countries. Per- 
haps there is no where so strong a distinc- 
tion of mind, manner, and habit, between 
the educated and uneducated, as with us. A 
French common soldier is hardly distinguish- 
able from his officer in respect of that air of 
ease, composure, and self-possession with 
which every advantage of education and 
long intercourse with the world, does not 
always supply an Englishman; who would 
seem to be naturally a very unpracticable 
animal for social purposes, and to a 
all the discipline of education and polish of 
good habits, to tame him into something 
companionable.” P, 313. 





Now, it is perfectly right, that every 
traveller should divest Reser of na- 
tional prejudices, and show us where- 
in we are defective, for England has 
much, very much to learn. It is no- 
torious for one paramount folly in par- 
ticular, the patronage of quackery in 
medicine, religion, and in short, every 
thing. In France, no man can prac- 
tise quackery in medicine, unless he 
takes out a licence, in fact (if we may 
so say) wears a broad belt, like a rat- 
catcher, that the public may know he 
isa quack. In religion, a professional 
man, or tradesman, who does not be- 
long to some band of fanatics, is de- 
prived of the means of living in this 
world, and prejudged to hell in the 
next; but we add no more. The en- 
couragement given by us ta knavery, 
folly, and hypocrisy, is admirably ex- 
posed in an excellent work recently 
published, entitled ‘ Medical Checks,’ 
and thither we refer our readers. 

Our author, it will be seen, has 
treated the work like a philosopher, 
and he has added valuable statistical 
information for those who may go to 
reside at Madeira. With the excep- 
tion of mere meat and wine, almost 
every article of ordinary use and con- 
sumption is brought from England, 
House-rent is not low; there are no 
wheel-carriages ; the fish is not so good 
as our own; the poultry is equal; and 
finer sorts of the wine may be found 
in the island, than are brought here, 
especially the Sercial, ‘ combining 
with the ordinary richness and flavour 
of the Madeira an acrative (sic), and 
stimulancy, as it were of spirit, that 
leaves nothing to be desired.” P. 156. 

Our author is a lively and pictu- 
resque writer besides ; and he has thus 
produced not only a useful, but pleas- 
ing book. 


77. An Enquiry into the Studies and Dis- 
cipline, adopted in the tteo English Uni- 
versities, as preparatory to Holy Orders, in 
the Established Church. In a Letter, re- 
spectfully addressed to the Rt. Hon. Robt. 
Peel. By a Graduate. 8vo. pp. 55. 
THIS is a pamphlet so well writ- 

ten, and embracing subjects of so great 

importance, that we shall give it am- 
ple consideration. 

It commences (1) with the inapti- 
tude of the studies pursued in our 
English Universities for the Ecclesi- 
astical profession ; (2) with the expence 
and licentiousness of the Students ; and 
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then. (3) proposes distinct Colleges for 
youth, dedined for the Church ea (4) 
a separate University for expectants of 
ordination. Each of these points we 
shall discuss seriatim, 

First, then, the inaptitude of the 
Studies for the Ecclesiastical Profes- 
sion. Icis evident that the pursuits of 
all Students should be adapted to the 
profession for which they are destined, 
unless it be said, that a man, intend- 
ing to go to York, should take the 
road to Plymouth; or that a youth 
should study Poetry at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in order to become a Sur- 
geon. It seems to bea truism, as plain 
as that we see by means of light, that 
Undergraduates for the Church should 
be examined for their degrees accord- 
ing to their qualifications in Divinity, 
and Religious and Moral Composition ; 
i.e. composition which is void of 
the jargon that Sectarians misnomer 
Divinity, thus making the materials 
of Painting, viz. the colours, to con- 
stitute the principles of the art of 
Painting. Plausible as may be all 
this, we must move an amendment. 
We observe, then, that all the learn- 
ing of the country is at present in the 
hands of the Clergy ; that thus they are 
become very great benefactors to the 
public, and conservators of the liberal 
education of the gentry, and professed 
patrons and protectors of civilization, 
and thus they serve both their order 
and themselves by opening doors of 
honour and emolument to the pro- 
fession. They have Professorships, 
Fellowships, Tatorships, private and 
public, and an enormous mass of pro- 
fit and influence annexed to their qua- 
lifications as profane scholars. Sec- 
taries, knowing all this, would be ve 
glad to disqualify the Clergy for fal- 
filling such offices; and so bring the 
whole body upon a par with them- 
selves, it-being utterly impossible that 
they can have the elementary educa- 
tion (from its expence) which now 
raises the Clergy above them; and 
preserves the auxiliary income of Cu- 
rates, and much of their respectabi- 
lity, by enabling them to be sufficient 
Schoolmasters for the sons of the no- 
bility and gentry. If the Bishops do 
not choose to ordain men of excellence 
in profane knowledge, or Universities 
to confer degrees upon them, then 
they cut off one arm of the profession. 
Has the Clerical interest saffered by 
the elevation of such fine profane 























scholars as Bishops Huntingford and 
Bloomfield to the Episcopal Bench? 
Or is there a learned parish priest, 
who does not know that a country 
congregation does not require deep 
theological learning; that all which 
is wanted, is holy and meek charac- 
ter, philanthropy, affability, and in 
church-duty, eloquent preaching, and 
impressive reading? We are sure, that 
our very worthy and respectable an- 
thor is far too well informed, that the 
obstacles opposed to the success of the 
Clergy are not so dependent upon Sci- 
ence and Theology as upon bad taste, 
and what can be worse taste than the 
foolish opinion, that men who are to 
be public teachers, can be as useful 
without knowledge, as with it. At 
the same time, it is proper, that every 
Student for the Church should ander- 
stand at least the rationale of the 
thirty-nine articles, and the confuta- 
tion of the errors of every — 
sect. Instead of this, we have found 
in University examinations, questions 
of geography and chronology substitut- 
ed, things for which we Antiquaries 
have books of reference. We cannot, 
however, go further, because we have 
not room. We think that matters may 
be satisfactorily modified; and we pro- 
test against hooting out (as Sectaries 
recommend) of profane learning from 
the Church, because by looking back 
to history, it is unnecessary and fool- 
ish; killing hens that lay golden eggs. 
We ourselves are publick-school men, 
and graduates of an English Univer- 
sity; but having afterwards lived in 
the world all our lives, we think that 
the Philo-sectaries, who made a schism 
among the Clergy, have been made 
the dupes of Jesuitical craft, on the 
part of their deeper enemies. 
Secoudly,—The Expence and Li- 
centiousness of the Students. We con- 
sider the cost of a liberal sclioo! edu- 
cation, finished at an University, to 
have the operation of the attorney’s 
stamp, prevention of overstocking the 
profession. It is very plain, that fool- 
ish expence at Colleges might be 
stopped very easily, viz. by prohibit- 
ing to Undergraduates cards, billiards, 
or hunting; limiting the quantity of 
wine and spirits per term, and en- 
fotcing them (if intended for Holy 
Orders) to dress only in black. But 
if they further cheapen the cost, no 
person ought to be admitted, who has 
not had a Classical education from 
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boyhood for seven years, either at a 
public or eminent school, or ander a 
regular Clergyman. There is certainly 
no abstract reason, why a calf from 
Wales should not have the same pas- 
turage and fare as a calf from Eng- 
land; but as the one will never make 
but a diminitive runt, and the other 
a respectable ox, there is a reason, 
growing out of circumstances, which 
overpowers the mere abstract princi- 
ple. As to licentiousness, we know 
no human means of putting old heads 
on young shoulders; or of preventing 
pleasurable vices in two or three thou- 
sand full-grown boys (not yet men in 
reflection) conglomerated on ove spot. 

Certificates of good conduct, accom- 
panying the term bills sent to parents, 
might be a good mode; for gay as 
may be these young men, but seldom 
have we found them so corrupt, as to 
despise maternal tears, or so silly as 
to go lengths which risk their future 
Ww apoee p at the same time, their 
tigh soul of honour, their liberality, 
their ingenuousness, compared with 
that worldly craft, that low cunning, 
that moral lying, which is so common 
in men who have been only conver- 
sant with the low world, leads us to 

refer, with Fielding and Sheridan, 
Tom Joneses, and Charles Surfaces to 
their sly designing brothers. 

Thirdly, —The next point is distinct 
Colleges. No power exists, or can be 
made to exist, which will compel Col- 
leges to receive only Divinity Students ; 
and as our author's idea afiects im- 
portant private interests, it is impro- 
bable that any such injurious regula- 
tion will be voluntarily made. 

Fourthly,—The last point is a final 
University for the completion of The- 
ology. From the preceding arguments, 
concerning the little call by the people 
at large for consummate skill in The- 
ology in Parish Priests, we conceive 
that no case is made out for the ne- 
cessity of such a measure. The can- 
didates for Orders are not children, 
who require a master to enforce their 
application, or to assist their under- 
standings. The additional expence, 
contracted through this new Taleen. 
sity, would be better laid out in The- 
ological works, that would afford them 
the permanent benefit of a good li- 
brary for life. 

There are many excellent hints, 
however, in our author’s pamphlet, 
upon which we have not room to di- 
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late. Weshall only mention one, i.e. 
the practice of composition in English. 
The Philo-sectarists have begun warmly 
to recommend extemporancous preach- 
ing, and, by way of carrying their point 
easily, have ingeniously observed, that 
the quality of the matter delivered is of 
little concern, provided it be only plain 
and intelligible. This is the same 
thing, as to assume that people will 
sit to hear what is not worth hearing. 
In truth, there exists no such thing 
as a good and perfect extemporancous 
oration, upon a momentous subject. 
The substance of every one that has 
high character is previously collected 
in the mind, and what is gained by 
the superior animation of mere oral 
delivery is lost in the imperfection of 
the illustration or construction. No 
Improvisatori, however ingenious, can 
rival men equally ingenious, who re- 
duce their works to writing. Mr. 
Irving is a man of no small oratorical 
talent; but he finds it necessary to 
preach from a written sermon, placed 
within an open Bible. 

Upon the serious question of prin- 
ciple, and good writing, we are glad 
to bear testimony to the well-meaning 
and high merit of this author ; and most 
cordially do we join with him in his 
concluding paragraph from Mr. South- 
ey’s Book of the Church. It is as fol- 
lows : 

«The Church of England has rescued 
us first from heathenism ; then from papal 
idolatry and superstition: it has saved us 
from temporal, as well as spiritual despot- 
ism. We owe to it our moral and intellec- 
tual character as a nation; much of our 
private happiness, much of our public 
strength, Whatever should weaken it, 
would ia the same degree injure the com- 
mon weal; whatever should overthrow it, 
would in sure and immediate consequence 
bring down the goodly fabric of that con- 
stitution whereof it is a constituent and 
necessary part. If the friends of the con- 
stitution understand this as clearly as its 
enemies, and act upon it as consistently 
and as actively, then will the Church and 
State be safe, and with them the liberty and 
prosperity of our country.” 


—o—. 


78. Bristol Institution. Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, held Feb. 8, 1827, with 
the Report of the Committee read thereat, 
and a Statement of the Accounts of the In- 
stitution for the year 1826, and of the 
donations and deposits during thai year, 
to which are sulyoined the proceedings of 
the Philosophical and Literary Society, 
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during its session 1826-27, with a list of 
the Council and of the Honorary Members 
and Associates, also the statement of 
the Building Fund, and a list of the Sub- 
scribers thereto, 8vo. pp. 71. 


WHEN Frederick (the first we be- 
lieve) proposed to civilize the German 
empire, he found it impracticable to 
effect his purpose without founding 
towns and cities; and the same prin- 
ciple, as to the successive differences 
of intelligence and refinement, holds 
geod in the present day. The reasons 
are obvious. It may be further ob- 
served that, as long as worldly busi- 
ness is conducted upon scientific prin- 
ciples, it is plain that knowledge 
cannot be too much propagated among 
those who have to manage, not to 
work ; for they who have not talent 
to improve may have skill to conduct ; 
and the more any one knows, the less 
is he liable to err. Various social con- 
siderations may be added, which we 
deem it needless to enumerate. One 
or two only are enough. An unedu- 
cated man is a companion only for the 
vulgar, and in places, where men are 
in the common habits of retiring 
with wealth, low taste introduces with 
idleness habits of sotting in taverns; 
in country-towns even in ale-houses. 
To such a pernicious indulgence in- 
tellectual amusements present a power- 
ful resistance; but we should not have 
mentioned the circumstance, if such 
had not been acommon custom among 
our ancestors, through want of mental 
occupation, or interest in abstract pur- 
suits. 

But to the subject before us. The 
Report is most satisfactory as to the 
Finances, and the list of Subscribers 
is steadily increasing (p. 15). The 
Museum is rapidly receiving presents 
and additions—lectures are given with 
a very proper improvement of some in 
a morning during School-vacations for 
children—Paintings are exhibited— 
Essays read in an evening, as in the 
learned societies, and every other step 
taken which seems likely to forward 
the purposes of this excellent Institu- 
tion. 

One thing we regret, viz. that the 
necessity of completing objects which 
have been some time in progress, has 
hitherto prevented the applicatiomof a 

rtion of adventitious income to @ 

ook Fund. Whether this Society is 
connected with the old Library in 
King-street we know not; we remem- 
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ber that that Library was excellent; 
and if there be not already a union 
between the two _ institutions, we 
should think it advantageous to both, 
that there should be such a connec- 
tion as soon as possible. We are speak- 
ing at random, and, under such good 
management, as here appears, with 
presamption, but good motives must 
excuse us. We mention the defici- 
ency of books only to prompt natives 
and friends to learning to make con- 
tributions, by which means, in the 
main, most of the libraries of our 
learned societies have been originally 
formed 


—@— 
79. The Reasons of the Laws of Moses. 
From the ** More Nevochim” of Maimo- 
nides. With Notes, Dissertations, and a 
Life of the Author. By James Townley, 
D. D. Author of ‘* Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature,” §c. &c. 8vo, pp. 451. 
Rasst Moses Ben Marmoy, or 
Marmonirpes, called also RamBam, 
from the initials of his name, and 
Moses the Egyptian, from his long re- 
sidence in Egypt, was the son of a 
man of high ancestry, and a Judge, in 
his own nation, and born at Cordova 
in Spain in or about 1131 or 1133. 
Being obliged through domestic quar- 
rels to leave his paternal mansion, he 
placed himself under learned Jewish 
teachers, and studied the Mosaic law 
with its various Talmudical and Rab- 
binical Commentaries. He next be- 
came a pupil of the famous Arabian 
philosopher Averroes, under whom he 
added to. his Rabbinical literature ma- 
thematical, metaphysical, and medical 
science, besides a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the oriental languages 
and Greek philosophers. Averroes 
having been persecuted by the Mus- 
sulman Doctors, under a suspicion of 
defection from Islamism, Maimonides, 
sooner than betray the place of his 
master’s concealment, withdrew into 
Egypt, and there certainly did make a 
temporary or convenient profession of 
being a Mahometan, upon the princi- 
ple that whatever is done involuntarily 
and by violence in matters of religion, 
Ought to be considered as nothing. 
(p- 15.) After setting up the trade of 
a jeweller at Cairo, in which he did 
not thrive, he became physician to the 
Sultan Alphadel, who allowed him a 
pension. Notwithstanding a burden- 
some medical practice, he wrote seve- 
ral works, and not only protected the 
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Jews at court, but founded an Aca- 
demy for his nation at Alexandria. 
When it grew into celebrity, the Mus- 
sulmen incited a persecution against 
the Israelites, “ which rendered it un- 
safe for strangers to visit Egypt, and 
even induced some to assume the cha- 
racter of Mohammedans, who secretly 
retained their preference for Judaism.” 
(p. 16.) Among other his literary 
works, he is said to have transcribed 


‘The books of Moses with his own 
hand from a.most valuable and accurate 
copy, written before the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, that other copies might be made 
by his disciples, and dispersed among the 
Jews who were settled in Egypt, that they 
might hy this means be furnished with true 
copies of the Divine Laws. After complet- 
ing his transcription, he visited Chalons in 
Burgundy, and there obtained sight of a 
transcript of the law, written by the hand 
of Ezra, the priest and scribe. With this 
venerated copy of the Pentateuch, he col- 
lated that which he himself had written, 
and found it to agree with it in every parti- 
cular, and so great was his joy on the occa- 
sion, that he vowed to celebrate the event 
by an annual feast.” P. 20. 


That he made these transcripts we 
doubt not; but that the antiquity of 
his originals was apocryphal, is almost 
self-evident. 

Dr. Townley gives us no subsequent 
account of him, except that he died in 
Egypt, aged seventy, and was buried 
in the land of Israel; his reputation 
being so highly estimated, that there 
was a general mourning for him both 
among Egyptians and Jews. 

We beg to add to this account, from 
other sources, that the Jews called him 
**the Eagle of the Doctors,” and Ca- 
saubon, “the first of his tribe who 
ceased to be a trifler.” Collier adds, 
that the “ More Nevocui™ is the 
most valued of all his works, designed 
to explain the obscure words, phrases, 
metaphors, &c. in Scripture.” 

Here then we have the book, and 
so far from the character given by Col- 
lier being an accurate description of it, 
we find that it is in fact a vindication 
of the law of Moses. It says, that in 
the time of Abraham the Saban or 
Chaldean worship of the sun, planets, 
and other heavenly bodies, who were 
personified, had — the whole 
world, and given birth to every kind 
of superstition, among others, to au- 
gury, divination, sorcery, judicial as- 
trology, necromancy, and magic of all 
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kinds. Abraham, however, main- 
tained that ‘‘ there was another Crea- 
tor beside the Sun,” and therefore was 
favoured by God. It is certain that.in 
Maimonides we find the Sabzan or 
Phenician origin of our own Druidi- 
cal superstitions, and the legends of 
Pagan and Catholic worship. Dr. 
Townley, in his notes, proves this be- 
yond controversy, from parallel prac- 
tices among our ancestors. It may, too, 
somewhat edify our anti-Tomlinian 
original-sin men, to apprise them of 
the following facts, because their di- 
vinity-reading is but scanty. Perhaps 
they will see that a /i¢eral construction 
of the Scriptural text of the fall of 
man is merely a Sabean (i. e. heathen) 
misinterpretation. 


** Care should be taken to guard against 
their [the Sabzan] stories of Adam, of the 
serpent, of the tree of knowledge, of good 
and evil, and of vestments, lest by their no- 
velty they should deceive the understanding, 
and lead men to suppose that such things 
as they relate have really occurred; when 
the fact is, that such things never did and 
never could exist. Indeed the slightest and 
most superficial consideration of the subject 
will be sufficient to convince any one that 
these relations are false, and were forged 
after our law was known amongst the Gen- 
tiles, and they had heard the history of the 
work of creation; for receiving every thing 
in a literal sense, they framed these fables ac- 
cordingly.” P. 165. 


With regard to ¢rees, the Sabzans 
(who made gods of them) said that 
Adam, when he quitted the country 
adjacent to India for the confines of 
Babel, carried with him, among other 
wonderful things, 


*¢ One tree, whose branches, leaves, and 
flowers were all of gold, and another all of 
stone; and also two of the leaves of a third 
tree, so verdant that the fire could not con- 
sume its leaves, and so large as to cover ten 
thousand men of equal stature with Adam ; 
for that even one of the leaves he carried 
with him would have been large enough to 
have covered or clothed two men.” P, 158, 


The Zabii also consecrated trees to 
certain stars ; and 


*¢ When a tree was dedicated to a star, 
it was planted in its name, and worshipped 
after a prescribed form, in order that the 
stars might communicate spiritual powers 
to it, so that it might be able to prophecy 
according to the usual mode of prophecy, 
and even advise men in their sleep.” P. 159. 


Maimonides further observing, that 
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God. communicated his will to the pro- 
phets through angels, adds, 


«< The Zabii being ignorant of the nature 
of the true God, and regarding the heavens 
and the heavenly bodies as that eternal Be- 
ing who was free from all privation, and 
supposing that from thence all kinds of 
power flowed down into images and certain 
trees, called in the law asheroth [probably 
oaks], concluded that these im and 
trees inspired the prophets with the pro- 
phetic language which they uttered in thei 
visioas, predicting good or evil.”” P. 264. 

In a work entitled the Agriculture 
of the Nabatheans, translated into 
Arabic by Aben Vachaschijah, a Ma- 
hometan, Adam is affirmed to have 
said, 

*‘That there is a certain tree in India, 
whose branches when thrown upon the 
ground, creep like a serpent,—that there 
is another tree, whose root has a human 
shape, and a strong voice, uttering distinct 
sounds and speaking.” P. 163. 

There were herbs which rendered 
people invisible, and when burned 
created storms ; and there was one tree 
which had stook in Nineveh twelve 
thousand years, but 


*¢ That afterwards it had a dispute with 
the Jabruach, or Mandrake, which desired 
to usurp its place,—and that a certain man 
who had prophecied by its influence, but 
had been for a while deprived of his ability 
to prophecy ; being again urged by its pro- 
- impulse, received information that it 

ad been engaged in the dispute with the 
Jabruach, and was commanded to write to 
all the Judges to determine the dispute, and 
decide which of them possessed the greater 
power of working wonders!” P. 164, 


Very extraordinary properties are 
now ascribed to trees among the Orien- 
tals, of which see Sir Will. Ouseley’s 
Travels, Pratt’s Quintus Curtius, &c. 
&e. 

We are among those who think 
that in the Bible there are many 
words which have distinctly a figura- 
tive and a literal meaning. Natives 
and contemporaries might understand 
the language in both the acceptations 
mentioned, but moderns and _ trans- 
lators can take only the literal mean- 
ing, and thus render obscure and un- 
philosophical what he who pos 
the key of the figurative cipher per 
fectly understood. . All the Apoca+ 
lypse, and much of Ezekiel, Daniel, 
&c. is known to be written.in a figa- 
rative diction, the letter of which does 
not express the actual meaning. Christ 
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ted the same sort of diction in the 
xxivth of Matthew (of which, how- 
ever, commentators fortunately pos- 
sessed the key); and, in short, we 
think that the circumstances regarding 
the tree of knowledge and the fall of 
man cannot, as we understand Mai- 
monides, be literally interpreted ; and 
that were the Bible correctly under- 
stood, so far from there being any 
mystery or ry sapeyne ey a difficulty 
in it, it would be a most luminous de- 
velopement of the real and actual his- 
tory of this world. Cuvier, for in- 
stance, has plainly shown that pheno- 
mena conform to the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony, if only a few words be not taken 
in &teral modern construction. 

We shall now proceed to the gene- 
ral putport of the work. Maimonides 
is certainly correct in stating that the 
intention of the Almighty in giving 
the Jews a peculiar code, was to insu- 
late them from the idolatry and cor- 
ruption of the surrounding nations. 
But we are to recollect that Maimo- 
nides was a professed Jew, and that 
discarding the Christ worshipped by 
us, from any concern iu the Oud Tes- 
tament, he has vitiated the true inter- 
pretation of its design, viz. that it was 
only a schoolmaster to bring us to 
that Christ, and that if that first cove- 
nant had been faultless, there would 
have been no room for the second. 
That it was far from faultless is evi- 
dent, from the encouragement given 
to the Jews to borrow, just before emi- 
gration, the jewels of the Egyptians, 
and felontonsly set off with them; and 
the permission to commit rapes upon 
unfortunate female prisoners, when, 
as the song of Deborah says, ‘‘ they 
divided the prey, to every man a dam- 
sel or two.” Our author has not ap- 
parently seen Pithzus’s “* Mosaycarum 
et Romanarum Legum Collatio.” We 
shall have recourse to it upon one par- 
ticular point, the prohibited degrees in 
Matrimony; because nothing is now 
more common than fora man succes- 
sively to marry two sisters; and as by 
the present law, the issue of the latter 
may be bastardized, the subject is a 
serious-one. Through familiarity of 
intercourse between the members of 
the same family, it was justly appre- 

that incestuous connections 
might, if not prohibited, become fre- 
quent. (pp. 316, 430.) This is very 
reasonable. But if a man might marry 

Gawr. Mac. November, 1827. 
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the wife of a deceased brother, we 
think it inconsistent that he should 
not be permitted to marry the sister of 
a deceased wife; nor do we think 
(reasoning abstractedly) that there can 
be any incest, where there is no tie of 
blood (not consanguinity, only affinity), 
and where there has been no personal 
intercourse between a deceased rela- 
tive and the female. The words of 
Moses, as we understand them, apply 
only to an illicit connexion with the 
sister of the wife, during the + of the 
latter*, in the words of the Vulgate, 
** Maledictus qui concubuerit cum so- 
rore uxoris sue, et dicit omnis populus, 
Fiat, fiat.” We quote Pithzus, p. 37, 
and it is evidently professed to be a 
translationt from uteronomy, ch. 
xxvii. v. 22. But the most curious 
fact is, that the words of the Vulgate 
are additions to Scripture, as will ap- 
~ by the following comparison of 

ithzeus’s quotation with our literal 
translation : 

*« Pithaeus, p. 837.— Matepictus (in- 
quit) dixit Moyses, qui concubuerit cum 
uxore patris sui; et dicit omnis populus, 
Fiat, fiat. Maledictus qui concubuerit cum 
sorore sua de patre aut de matre; et dicit 
omnis populus, Fiat, fiat. Maledictus qui 
concubuerit cum nuru sua; et dicit omnis 
populus, Fiat, fiat. Maledictus qui concu- 
buerit cum socru sua ; et dicit omnis pepu- 
lus, Fiat, fiat. Maledictus qui concubuerit 
cum sorore matris suz ; et dicit omnis popu- 
lus, Fiat, fiat. Maledictus qui concubuerit 
cum sorore patris suz, et dicit omnis po- 
pulus., Fiat, fiat. Maledictus qui concubu- 
rit cum sorore uxoris suz ; et dicit omnis po- 
pulus, Fiat, fiat. Maledictus qui dormierit 
cum uxore patris sui; et dicit omnis popu- 
lus, Fiat, fiat.” 

Literal Translation.] 
leut. xxvii. 20—23. 

20. Cursed be he that lieth with his fa- 
ther’s wife, because he uncovereth his fa- 
ther’s skirt; and all the people shall say 
Amen. 

21. [against bestiality.] 

22. Cursed be he that lieth with his sis- 
ter, the daughter of his father, or the daugh- 
ter of his mother ; and all the people shall 
say, Amen. 

23. Cursed be he that lieth with his mo- 
ther-in-law ; and all the people shall say 
Amen. 

Thus the interpolations are apparent; 
and, according to Pithon, the prohi- 
bited degrees were first incorporated 


* We allude to Leviticus, xviii. 18, 
+ Pithon introduces it with “* Ler diving 
sic dicit,” p. 36. Ed. Heidelberg. 
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with the civil law, by an edict of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, which pro- 
fesses only to revive the ancient Ro- 
man law; and what that was may be 
seen in Alpian, § De Nuptiis. How- 
ever, itis plain that nothing is said in 
Scripture in impediment of a man’s 
marrying the sister of a deceased wife ; 
for it is converted into prohibition 
merely by a certain sophistry of Bp. 
Jewell’s, in which we see only scho- 
lastic quibbling, ‘‘ Albeit (says he) I 
be not forbidden ly plain words to 
marry my wife's sister; yet 1 am for- 
bidden so to do by other words, which 
by exposition are plain enough. For 
when God commands me that I shall 
not oo my brother’s wife, it follows 
directly by the same, that he forbids 
me to marry my wife's sister. For be- 
tween one man and two sisters, and 
one woman and two brothers, is like 
analogy or proportion.” (Burn’s Eccl. 
Law, lib. Marriage.) Now the vali- 
dity of this reasoning we utterly deny, 
and do not believe it to have been the 
intention of Scripture. A man was 
not to marry his brother’s wife, evi- 
dently because there had been an in- 
tercourse between that brother and 
the wife; but it is not possible that 
any intercourse whatever can ensue 
between a wife and her sister, or any 
incest be committed; and therefore 
the pretended analogies of the good 
Bishop are mere verbal antithetical 
positions, without foundation, because 
they have not the same indispensable 
basis of prohibition, viz. incest. We 
have, we repeat, gone to this length, 
because we hold it a public evil, that 
the prohibited degrees are not revised, 
and those dependent upon mere affi- 
nity not in the main at least abolished. 

We have now only room left to ob- 
serve, that Dr. Townley has edited 
this translation with a copious addition 
of useful and valuable dissertations 
and notes, and that the book well de- 
serves the attention of the biblical 
scholar. 


80. Popular Lectures on the Study of Natu- 
ral History and the Sciences, Vegetable 
Physiology, Zoology, the animal and vege- 
talle Poisons, and on the human Faculties, 
mental and corporeal, as delivered before 
the Isle of Wight Philosophical Society. 
By William Lempriere, M.D. 8vo. pp. 
304. 

THE piety derived from science is 

a joyous feeling ; and in philosophical 


correctness, (because God means only 
happiness,) is the very piety which he 
intended to inculcate. Lt may be thus 
pane. Parental affection is the best 
arometer for estimating the divine 
feelings towards man; and filial duty 
the proper return of the creature. With 
regard to the blessing of Revelation 
and Redemption, the same wisdom 
and benevolence are there visible also ; 
and the writings ef Klopstock, Gess- 
ner, and Sturm, creae a similar love 
of God, through the beauty and good- 
ness of the Christian system. But to 
suppose that the Almighty prescribed 
** jargon and austerity”’ as true religion, 
is absurd, because it has no tendency 
to make us love God, and is contrary 
to the doctrine of Christ, that his yoke 
is easy and his burden light. Ill na- 
ture and badness of disposition are na- 
tural results of excluding pleasurable 
sensations ; and the proper appellation, 
as it is the employ, of the Apostles of 
austerity and jargon, is that of ‘ But- 
chers of happiness.” But the philoso- 
pher despises them. He wisely re- 
solves to be happy if he can, and ad- 
mits the authority of no restraints, but 
those of innocence and wisdom. He 
knows that there cannot be love where 
there is nothing to like, nor sincerity 
where there is notaffection. He thinks 
that no sound interpreter of God’s 
will is 
*« Laudato pavone superbior, acrior igue, 
Asperior tribulis, foeta truculentior urs.” 


He knows that they are unfit for Sove- 
reigns, whose tyranny makes ten rebels 
for one loyal subject ; or for Bishops 
whose asceticism makes ten revolting 
profligates for one obedient saint. 

Works then of the kind now before 
us produce correct ideas of Providence, 
by the undeniable testimony of its acts. 
Dr. Lempriere gives to his Lectures a 
bias towards this kind of piety; for 
most certain it is that the glory of God 
and the good of man are inevitably 
promoted by study of the works of the 
creation, the laws by which they are 
regulated, and the practical applica- 
tions of which they are susceptible. 

We shall extract a Juminous pas- 
sage concerning the importance of the 
vegetable world. 

‘The vegetable kingdom may be consi- 
dered one of the principal instruments by 
which Providence keeps in union the several 
parts of the natural world, and promotes its 
respective operations, Without it the earth 
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from a deficiency of covering, would soon 
lose its texture ; and its integral parts be- 
ing exposed, its aggregation would be dis- 
jointed and destroyed by the operation of 
the other elements. The atmosphere whose 
purity and elasticity depend upon vegetable 
evaporation, would no longer preserve ani- 
mal life, or by its pressure keep in due 

lace the minuter parts of which the crust 
of the globe is composed, while the various 
animals, many of them of vast magnitude 
and powers, that may be considered grami- 
nivorous, would become beasts of prey, that 
would soon depopulate the world and, with 
the other causes, render it a mass of chaos 
and desolation. Even man would become 
gross and ferocious, and his energies being 
no longer called forth, or his intellectual 
powers exercised, he would soon become 
more dangerous than the beasts of the fo- 
rest by which he is surrounded, and the 
world would have been created in vain. But 
it has been wisely and most benevolently or- 
dained to be otherwise. In the place of a 
rough and unseemly covering, which the 
earth would in that case present to the eye, 
or that disturbance of its several parts which 
would render it useless to the purposes of 
creation, or inaccessible to human approach; 
we uniformly find in all those countries 
most fitted for the occupation of man, ve- 
getation abounding in all its beauty and 
usefulness, giving life and character to the 
surrounding scenery, and preserving in due 
form and place the several parts in all their 
natural shapes, proportions, and distances, 
affording capabilities of production suitable 
to the constitution and wants of those that 
are dependent upon it for its supplies,— 
preserving in due purity and equilibrium the 
varying states of the atmosphere, constantly 
deteriorated by animal respiration, combus- 
tion, and mineral absorption,—and alove all, 
conferring on man, indubitably the first ob- 
ject of the creation, those comprehensive 
resources and excitements to action, through 
the operation of which his intellectual and 
moral powers have heen developed, and his 
social propensities have been directed to the 
most useful ends.” P. 93. 


Dr. Lempriere then enumerates the 
benefits derived from wood, cattle, and 
vegetables, in ships, houses, furniture, 
meat, cloth, leather, candles, honey, 
sugar, oils, gums, corn, fruits, wines, 
malts, tea, coffee, flax, hemp, cord- 
age, and numerous medicines; and 
then adds the less obvious advantage 
of endearing home and rural life by 
gardens, pleasure grounds, and a taste 
for the picturesque. 

The slaughter of animals for food is 
a casuistical question, of the rationale 
of which we cannot forbear giving. It 
has puzzled Balguy, and other able 
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men. It appears to us clear that man 
could not exist without the destrue- 
tion of them, because, even if he did 
not feed upon them, he must kill them 
to preserve the vegetable productions, 
by which he himself subsiated but 
that man was created both to be a car- 
nivorous and graminivorous animal, 
is proved by the formation of his teeth, 
which are adapted to both purposes. 


But to return to Dr. Lempriere. 


*€ Since the vegetable world, among other 
objects, was intended to assist in the supply 
of food to animals, its resources, great as 
they appear to be, would have been too li- 
mited to support the vast variety and in- 
creasing numbers which now inhabit the 
globe, had not other means been adopted 
to make good the deficiency; and as by so 
great an addition to the animal world many 
parts of which have a tendency to multiply 
in very extraordinary proportions, the earth 
would have been too small for their accom- 
modation ; Providence has ordained that 
animals shall destroy and live upon each 
other; and thus by confining the propor- 
tion within just bounds on the oue hand, 
and by multiplying the resources for food 
on the other, the order of the creation has 
been so balanced in all its several parts, as 
to allow no one portion of it to preponde- 
rate to the injury of the other. 

** This dispensation, which at first sight 
appears to have a cruel tendency, and there- 
fore to be at variance with the attributes 
which we have usually assigned to the Su- 
preme Being, if closely examined, will be 
found to originate in mercy and benevo- 
lence. 

** The great enjoyment of animals seems 
to depend upon the gratification of their ap- 
petites, and the free use of their limbs, as 
evinced in the eagerness with which they 
devour their food, in the impatience they 
discover under restraint, ‘and the latitude 
which they take when removed from con- 
finement. If, therefore, they were all to 
be limited to a vegetable diet, and to be de- 
prived of the gratification, which a very 
large proportion of them now derive from 
the pursuit of their prey; andifbysuch an ar- 
rangement, the enjoyments of an active life 
(now so visible throughout the whole ani- 
mal kingdom) were uniformly to terminate 
in the sufferings and infirmities of old age ; 
animals in that case would not only be con- 
fined to a very small proportion of happi- 
ness, but be also subjected as they grow 
old, to utter want and helplessness ; since 
they would not be open to the protection 
and care which ia our own species affords a 
solace to age, and soften, if they cannot re- 
move, the infirmities to which it is Viable. 
Providence has therefore limited these ca- 
lamities to a comparative few ; aud has be- 
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stowed a wide range of enjoyment upon a 
very large proportion, upon the conditions 
that their lives (of the value of which they 
are conscious, and which must at some 
time be forfeited) should be subject to such 
abbreviation, as might contribute to the be- 
nefit of the whole, without bearing too hea- 
vily on any particular portion. Thus what 
appears to be at first view an evil, proves 
upon investigation to be a positive good ; 
and that which carries with it the external 
complexion of cruelty, when examined more 
closely, is found to have originated in the 
most comprehensive benevolence.” P. 115. 


We must here take our leave of Dr. 
Lempriere, with sincere thanks for in- 
teresting instruction, which cannot fail 
to make us wiser and better. 


—g— 
81. Billiotheca Parriana; a Catalogue of 
the Library of the late reverend and learn- 


ed Samuel Parr, LL.D. Curate of Hatton, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. &c. Bohn. 


OF the varied excellencies of this 
Library there can be but one opinion, 
and it may not less excite our admira- 
tion than our surprise, that with so 
limited an income as was that of Dr. 
Parr, so splendid a collection should 
have been accumulated within the 
walls of Hatton Parsonage. That he 
was vain of his treasures is both natu- 
ral and laudable, and it would be but 
an act of justice to his liberal mind, to 
his genuine attachment to literature, 
and to his profound learning, that the 
Bibliotheca Parriana should remain 
entire, a monument, more consonant 
to the feelings and the spirit of the 
collector, than the sculptured stone, 
were it even of Parian marble. To 
those who are unacquainted with what 
the Doctor termed ‘a country Par- 
son's collection,” we would state that 
the theological part (headed by a book 
* Elias Stuther’s Polyglot Bible,’ which 
has been pronounced on competent 
authority unigue), fills 130 pages of 
the Catalogue, —Classics, Language, 
and Philology, occupy 202 pages; in 
History, Philosophy, Physics, Meta- 
physics, and Poetry, 200 pages are em- 
ployed. The whole Catalogue being 
nearly 700 pages. 

To have accumulated so compara- 
tively vast a library must have required 
no ordinary diligence, exertion, and 
judgment; nor can we suppose, as in 
many well-known instances, that the 
owner was insensible to the treasures 


he had collected. On the fly-leaf of 
many he has registered his opinion ; 
and it may be recorded to his honour, 
that the general tone of his criticisms, 
while it evinces the correctness of his 
judgment, displays also the goodness 
of his heart. The presentation copies 
have all of them a designating mark, 
and not unfrequently a kind testimony 
of his respect for the donor. Of the 
late venerable Editor of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine he has left some very 
honourable testimonies, and for many 
of his learned contemporaries, with 
whom on many points he may have 
differed, he expresses a warm respect 
and affection. Political feelings seem 
never to have tainted his benevolence, 
nor to have biassed his judgment. He 
has perhaps in some instances too 
hastily or too loosely recotded an opi- 
nion, which, if his life and faculties 
had been spared to him, he might 
have seen the importance of correcting. 

Of the critical opinions of Dr. Parr, 
as illustrating the classical volumes in 
his possession, the Catalogue gives us 
but a meagre account. It is briefly 
stated that such a work ‘‘ contains ma- 
nuscript notes by Dr. Parr.” What is 
recorded is seldom particularized. The 
changes are rung on “learned,” ‘* ex- 
cellent,” “useful,” or ‘ rare,” “very 
rare,” curious,” and “ unique.” 

Sometimes the volumes have an in- 
trinsic value in his eyes, either from 
his friendship with the donor, or as 
having belonged to an eminent scho- 
lar. His own school-books seem to 
have been preserved with pious fond- 
ness, and the mode by which many a 
desired volume comes into his posses- 
sion through the kindness of a friend, 
is often gratefully recorded. 

Dr. Parr was reported in his own 
literary circles to be the depository of 
that great trust, the authorship of Ju- 
nius’ Letters, and he has been heard 
with a grave solemnity of manner to 
say, that the secret would be known 
when he was no more. His lLeguest 
on this controverted subject is this, 
written on the fly-leaf of Junius : 


“‘The writer of Junius was Mr. Lloyd, 
secretary to George Grenville, and brother 
to Philip Lloyd, Dean of Norwich. This 
will one day or other be generally acknow- 
ledged. S. P.” 


New game has been thus started, to 
be hunted through all the labyrinths 
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of probable and circumstantial evi- 
dence. We hear that Mr. Barker is 
pursuing the inquiry; and we wait 
the result with patience. 

Of Belsham's translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, Dr. Parr writes : 


*¢ This excellent work of Belsham was 
given to me by the writer. I do not en- 
tirely agree with him upon doctrinal points ; 
but I ought to commend the matter, style, 
and spirit of the preface ; and in my opi- 
nion the translation does great credit to the 
diligence, judgment, erudition, and piety of 
my much-respected friend. S. P.” 


And the following is his opinion of 
Conyers Middleton : 


** May not the Christian say of Middle- 
ton what Callixtus shrewdly said of E:as- 
mus? Qui noster profecto non fuit, neque 
esse vel audiri unquam voluit. See Sadolet’s 
Letters, vol. I. for praise of Erasmus.” 8.P. 


In an edition of Homer he speaks of 
the late Dr. Sumner of Harrow (the 
donor), in a manner creditable to the 
living and the dead, the master and 
the pupil. 

“The gift of the Rev. Cary Sumner, 
S. T. P. Head Master of Harrow School, 
to Samuel Parr, 1771. Dr. Sumner de- 
servedly possessed the confidence of his 
scholars, and the respect of his literary 
companions. He had elegant manners, va- 
rious erudition, and most exquisite taste. 
He was the instructor of my boyhood, and 
the guide of my youth; and during the 
thirty-eight years that have elapsed since 
his death, I have often thought of him, 
and often spoken of him, as antmam qualem 
neque candidiorem éerra tulit, ‘neque cui 
me esset devinctior alter.’—Samuel Parr, 
Hatton, Oct. 10, 1810.” 


Dr. Parr had bestowed much at- 
tention on an ample Memoir of Dr. 
Robert Sumner, which he intended to 
have presented to his friend Mr. Ni- 
chols for his ‘ Literary Illustrations.” 
We hope his valuable materials will 
not be wholly lost to the public. 

His anger is easily kindled against 
false Latin; and speaking of Erasmi 
Colloquia Familiaria, he observes, in 
page 297, 

‘In the third raph of the rye 
‘ad Lectorem,’ written by the learned n 
Clark of Lincoln, there is false Latin; for 
ut, that, is used with an indicative mood— 
‘ut nihil fere desiderari poterit quod prima 
statim indagine non prosiliat, seque exhi- 
beat disquirenti :’ so once Bishop Lowth, 
in his Hebrew Pralections, and once Ja- 
cobs, in his Preface to one of his volumes 
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of the Anthologia, has in the same way 
written poterit.” S. P. 


Dr. Parr thus vindicates Sir Walter 
Raleigh from a hasty charge made 
against him by Hume: 


** Dr. Parr is bound to make the follow- 
ing statement. Mr. Hume, in his History 
of England, speaks of Sir Walter Raleigh as 
one of the first Free-thinkers in this coun- 
try. Now in Raleigh’s History of the 
World, he again and again writes as a be- 
liever in Revelation. “What then should 
lead Mr. Hume to this opinion? It was, 
Dr. Parr suspects, hastily and not very fairl 
formed from the title of the Tract, which 
stands first in this collection. ‘This acute 
and philosophical little work contains, in- 
deed, the medulla of scepticism, but then it 
is a mere fentamen or lusus, as Mr. Hume 
ought to have seen. But Mr. Hume looked 
no further, or he would have found, in other 
parts of the same volume, decisive proofs of 
Sir Walter's piety. Dr. Parr appeals to 
the ‘Instructions to his Son and Posterity,” 
and to ‘ the Dutiful Advice of a loving Son 
to his aged Father.’ In the former there 
is a chapter with this title: ‘ Let God be 
thy protector and director in all thy ac- 
tions ;’ and in the latter, although there is 
no express mention of the name of Christ, 
there are frequeut and serious references to 
the New Testament, St. Austin, St. Cy- 
prian, and to Daniel. 

** Dr. Parr would here notice one curious 
fact. The eloquent passage in page 45 of 
the Introduction to Warburton’s Julian, 
was probably suggested to the Bishop by 
@ passage equally eloquent in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History, where he is speaking of 
the fall of the Roman empire.” 


He is anxious to defend himself 
from a too ready credibility on the 
subject of Ireland’s forgeries, and his 
usual *‘ suaviter in modo” deserts him 
(p- 522.) 


*<T am almost ashamed to insert this 
worthless and infamously trickish book. It 
is said to include the tragedy of King Lear, 
and a fragment of Hamlet. Ireland told a 
lie, when he imputed to me the words which 
Joseph Warton used, the very morning I 
called on Ireland, and was inclined to admit 
the possibility of genuineness in his papers. 
Iu my subsequent conversation, I told. him 
my change of opinion, But I thought it 
not worth while to dispute in print with a 
detected impostor. S. P.” 


The Doctor was fond of the art 
of bell-ringing, and proud of his 
little peal at Hatton; we know, also, 
that it has been a ion and a 
time with many men of fortupe. Of 
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the ‘* Clavis Campanalogiz,” the Doc- 
tor writes, ‘*a favourite book. S.P.” 

But we must close the volume.— 
There is much curious and much de- 
bateable matter scattered through the 
work; the whole is interesting to 
the scholar, and should obtain a place 
in every good library. 


—o— 
82. The Literary Souvenir. Edited ty Ala- 
ric A. Watts. Longman and Co. 


OUR former notices of this beauti- 
ful Annual have been full of praise ; 
nor have we ever perceived among our 
contemporaries the slightest disagree- 
ment on the subject of the merits of 
the Literary Souvenir. We were, 
therefore, il prepared for the puff 
direct which ushers in the present 
Number, and we could have well 
spared the somewhat arrogant tone 
which the respectable Editor has as- 
sumed on speaking both of his own 
volumes and of his rivals in this ele- 

ant branch of periodical literature. 
We do not feel ourselves called upon 
to award the palm of superiority.— 
Our belief is, that all are entitled to 
praise, but that in some particulars, 
each will be superior to the other. It 
is not by loftiness of pretension, but 
by merit in the execution, that the 
public opinion will be influenced,— 
and it savours rather of mortified va- 
nity than of ** generous rivalry,” to at- 
tribute unworthy motives to those who 
in some occasional instances may have 
rocured a more interesting subject 
for the engraver, or have found an il- 
lustration from a higher source than a 
competitor may have done. We wish 
not to be understood, as speaking of- 
fensively. We have a sincere respect 
for the talents of the Editor of the Li- 
terary Souvenir, and we are sure that 
his ‘‘wine needs no bush,’’—no of- 
fence to Mr. Charles Wright. 

Of the embellishments, the frontis- 
piece is beautiful, nor is there an infe- 
rior engraving in the volume ; yet some 
of the subjects we think are not well 
chosen, and the figures appear too large 
for the space they occupy. The illus- 
trations of the engravings are not al- 
ways happy, and we look upon that 
which would explain ‘* The Declara- 
tion,” as a complete failure, nor are 
the lines on ‘* Medora”’ at all worthy 
the subject. But we turn gladly to 
the language of praise. Among our 
favourite poets are Mrs. Hemans, 
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whose sweet poems are worthy of her 
own sweet pen; Mr. Bowles, who 
continues to write as he wrote long 
ago; Montgomery, surpassed in his 
own vein by none; Dale, than whom 
there does not exist a poet who draws 
deeper inspiration from the — 
source; his light, but it leads not 
astray,” is 
“ight from heaven.” 

Delta has some beautiful pieces ; and 
the contributions of the editor are 
in his usual strain of elegance and 
ease. We shall, however, select the 
following specimen by Mrs. Hemans, 
illustrative of the gorgeous plate of 
**The Return of a victorious Army 
to a Greek City.” 





Lo ! they come, they come ! 
Garlands for every shrine ! 

Strike lyres to greet them home ; 
Bring roses, pour ye wine. 


Swell, swell the Dorian flute 
Thro’ the blue triumphal sky ! 

Let the cittern’s tone salute 
The sons of Victory. 


With the offering of bright blood 

They have ransom’d hearth and tomb ; 
Vineyard and field, and flood ; 

Lo ! they come, they come. 


Sing it where olives wave, 
And by the glittering sea, 
And o’er each hero’s grave,— 

Sing, sing, the land is free. 


Mark ye the flashing oars, 

And the spears that light the deep ? 
How the festal sunshine pours, 

Where the lords of battle sweep ! 


Each hath brought back his shield ;— 
Maid, greet thy lover home ! 
Mother, from that proud field, 
Lo! thy son is come! 
Who murmur’d of the dead ? 
Hush, boding voice! we know 
That many a shining head 
Lies in its glory low. 
Breathe not these names to day! 
They shall have their praise ere long, 
And a power all hearts to sway, 
In ever-burning song. 


But now shed flowers, pour wine, 

To hail the conquerors home ; 
Bring wreaths for every shrine, 

Lo! they come, they come !” 

Many of the Prose Tales are also 
very interesting; but our limits forbid 
us to extract from them. In conclu- 


sion we would say that the Literary 
Souvenir supports its very high re- 
putation. 
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83. The Chronicles of tie Canongate. By 
the Author of Waverley. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Cadell and Co. Edinburgh. 
Marshall, London, 


IT were late at this hour of his re- 
putation to enter into a critical analy- 
sis of the merits of Sir Walter Scott. 
There is not a reader of taste and in- 
telligence (we had alinost said in half 
the civilized world) who has not ren- 
dered the homage of his admiration to 
the powerful interest of his wonderful 
fictions, to the marvellous facility of 
his creations, and to the unrivalled 
skill with which they have been con- 
ducted. The mask indeed under which 
he appeared has long been ‘* thread- 
bare ;” and when any further attempt 
at concealment would have been worse 
than ridiculous, it has been thrown 
aside. The ‘‘ stat nominis umbra,’’ ne- 
ver applicable, is now discarded ; and 
for the first time we have an Introduc- 
tion with the signature of ‘* Walter 
Scott.” It is to this preface we would 
first direct the attention of our readers; 
it is written with inimitable grace ; 
and though we dare not flatter our- 
selves that our pages can increase its 
circulation, nor perpetuate its fame ; 

et we would secure a place in our co- 
eden for a document which exhibits 
the author in so amiable a light; and 
is so valuable a commentary on his 
preceding volumes. We quote it en- 
ure: 

‘¢ All who are acquainted with the early 
history of the Italian stage are aware, that 
Arlechino is not, in his original conception, 
a mere worker of marvels with his wooden 
sword, a jumper into and out of windows, 
as upon our theatre, but, as his party-co- 
loured jacket implies, a buffoon or clown, 
whose mouth, far from being eternally closed 
as amongst us, is filled, like that of Touch- 
stone, with quips, and cranks, and witty de- 
vices, very often delivered extempore. It 
is not easy to guess how he became possess- 
ed of his black vizard, which was anciently 
made in the resemblance of the face of a 
cat; but it seems that the mask was essen- 
tial to the perfurmance of the character, as 
will appear from the following theatrical 
anecdote :— 

** An actor on the Italian stage permitted 
at the Foire du St. Germain, in Paris, was 
renowned for the wild, venturous, and ex- 
travagant wit, the brilliant sallies and for- 
tunate repartees, with which he prodigally 
seasoned the character of the party-coloured 
jester. Some critics, whose good will to- 
wards a favourite actor was stronger? than 
their judgment, took iun tor 
with the successful performer on the sub- 


Simpkin and 
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jeet of the grotesque vizard. They went 
wilily to their purpose, observing that his 
classical and attic wit, his delicate vein of 
humour, his happy turn for dialogue, was 
rendered burlesque and ludicrous by this 
unmeaning and bizarre disguise, and that 
those attributes would become far more im- 
pressive, if aided by the spirit of his eye and 
the expression of his natural features. The 
actor’s vanity was easily so far engaged as 
to induce him to make the experiment, He 
played Harlequin barefaced, but was consi- 
dered on all hands as having made a total 
failure. He had lost the audacity which a 
sense of incognito bestowed, and with it all 
the reckless play of raillery which gave vi- 
vacity te his original acting. He cursed 
his advisers, and resumed his grotesque 
vizard; but, it is said, without ever being 
able to regain the careless and successful 
levity which the consciousness of the dis- 
guise had formerly bestowed. 

**Perhaps the Author of Waverley is 
now about to incur a risk of the same kind, 
and endanger his popularity by having laid 
aside his incognito. It is certainly not a 
voluntary experiment, like that of Harle- 
quin ; for it was my original intention never 
to have avowed these works during my life- 
time, and the original manuscripts were 
carefully preserved, (though by the care of 
others rather than mine,) with the purpose 
of supplying the necessary evidence of the 
truth when the period of announcing it 
should arrive. But the affairs of my pub- 
lishers having unfortunately passed into a 
management different from their own, I had 
no right any longer to rely upon secrecy in 
that quarter; and thus my mask, like my 
Aunt Dinah’s in Tristram Shandy, having 
begun to wax a little threadbare about the 
chin, it became time to lay it aside with a 
good grace, unless I desired it should fall 
in pieces from my face. 

“© Yet 1 had not the slightest intention 
of choosing the time and place in which the 
disclosure was finally made; nor was there 
any concert betwixt my learned and respect- 
ed friend Lord Meapowsanx and myself 
upon that occasion. It was, as the reader 
is probably aware, upon the 23d February 
last, at a public meeting, called for esta- 
blishing a professional Theatrical Fund in 
Edinburgh, that the communication took 

lace. Just before we sate down to table, 
rd Meadowbank asked me, whether I was 
still anxious to preserve my incognito on 
the subject of what was called the Waverley 
Novels? I did not immediately see the 
urpose of his Lordship’s question, although 
T coraialy might have been led to infer it, 
and replied, that the secret had now be- 
come known to so many peuple that I was 
indifferent on the subject. Lord Meadow- 
bank was thus induced, while doing me the 
great honour of proposing my health to the 
meeting, to say something on the subject of 
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these Novels, so strongly connecting them 
with me as the author, that, by remaining 
silent, I must have stood convicted, either 
of the actual paternity, or of the still 
greater crime of being supposed willing to 
receive indirectly praise to which I had no 
just title. IT thus found myself suddenly 
and unexpectedly placed in the confessional, 
and had only time to recollect that I had 
been guided thither by a most friendly hand, 
and could not, perhaps, find a better public 
opportunity to lay down a disguise, which 
began to resemble that of a detected mas- 
querader. : 
«<] had therefore the task of avowing my- 
self, to the numerous and respectable com- 
ny assembled, as the sole and unaided au- 
thor of these Novels of Waverley, the pa- 
ternity of which was likely at one time to 
have formed a controversy of some cele- 
brity. I now think it further necessary to 
say, that while 1 take on myself all the me- 
rits and demerits attending these composi- 
tions, [ am bound to acknowledge with gra- 
titude, hints of subjects and legends which 
I have received from various quarters, and 
have occasionally used as a foundation of 
my fictitious compositions, or woven up 
with them in the shape of episodes. I am 
bound, in particular, to acknowledge the 
unremitting kindness of Mr. Joseph Train, 
supervisor of Excise at Dumfries, to whose 
unwearied industry I have been indebted for 
many curious traditions, and points of anti- 
quarian interest. It was Mr. Train who 
recalled to my recollection the history of 
Old Mortality, although I myself had a 
personal interview with that celebrated 
wanderer so far back as about 1792, when I 
found him on his usual task. He was then 
engaged in repairing the gravestones of the 
Covenanters who had died while imprisoned 
in the Castle of Dunnottar, to which many 
of them were committed prisoners at the 
period of Argyle’s rising; their place of 
confinement is still called the Whigs’ Vault. 
Mr. Train, however, procured for me far 
more extensive information concerning this 
singular person, whose name was Patterson, 
than I had been able to acquire during my 
short conversation with him. He was (as 
I may have somewhere stated,) s na- 
tive of the parish of Closeburn, in Dum- 
fries-shire, and it is believed that domestic 
affliction, as well as devotional feeling, in- 
duced him to commence the wandering 
mode of life, which he pursued for a very 
long period. It is more than twenty years 
since 
e on the high road near Lockerby, 
where he was found exhausted and expiring. 
The white pony, the companion of his pil- 
grimage, was standing by the side of its 
dying master; the whole furnishing a scene 
not unfitted for the — These particu- 
lars I had from Mr, Train. 
‘¢ Another debt, which I pay most will- 
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ingly, is that which I owe to an unknown 
correspondent (a lady), who favoured me 
with the history of the upright and high 
ery arn female, whom, in the Heart of 

id-lothian, I have termed Jeanie Deans. 
The circumstance of her refusing to save 
her sister’s life by an act of perjury, and un- 
dertaking a pilgrimage to London to obtain 
her pardon, are both represented as true by 
my fair and obliging correspondent; and 
they led me to consider the possibility of 
rendering a fictitious personage interesting 
by mere dignity of mind and rectitude of 
principle, assisted by unpretending good 
sense and temper, without any of the beauty, 
grace, talent, accomplishment, and wit, to 
which a heroine of romance is supposed to 
have a prescriptive right. If the portrait 
was received with interest by the public, I 
am conscious how much it was owing to the 
truth and force of the original sketch, which 
I regret that I am unable to present to the 
public, as it was written with much feeling 
and spirit. 

“e Old and odd books, and a considerable 
collection of family legends, formed an- 
other quarry, so ample, that it was much 
more likely that the strength of the la- 
bourer should be exhausted, than that ma- 
terials should fail. I may mention, for ex- 
ample’s sake, that the terrible catastrophe 
of the Bride of Lammermoor, actually oc- 
curred in a Scottish family of rank. The 
female relative, by whom the melancholy 
tale was communicated to me many years 
since, was a near connexion of the family in 
which the event happened, and always told 
it with an appearance of melancholy mys- 
tery, which enhanced the interest. She 
had known, in her youth, the brother who 
rode before the unhappy victim to the fatal 
altar, who, though then a mere boy, and 
occupied almost entirely with the gallantry 
of his own appearance in the bridal proces- 
sion, could not but remark that the hand of 
his sister was moist, and cold as that of a 
statue. It is unnecessary further to with- 
draw the veil from this scene of family dis- 
tress, nor, although it occurred more than 
a hundred years since, might it be altoge- 
ther agreeable to the representatives of the 
families concerned in the narrative. It may 
be proper to say, that the events are imi- 
tated; but I had neither the means nor in- 
tention of copying the manners, or tracing 
the characters, of the concerned in 
the real story. 

** Indeed, I may here state generally, 
that although I have deemed historical per- 
sonages free subjects of delineation, I have 
never on any occasion violated the respect 
due to private life. It was indeed impos- 
sible that traits proper to persons, both 
living and dead, with whom I have had in- 
tercourse in society, should not have risen 
to my pen in such works as Waverley, 
and those which followed it. But I have 
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always studied to generalize the portraits, so 
that they should still seem, on the whole, 
the productions of fancy, though possessing 
some resemblance to real individuals. Yet 
I must own my attempts have not io this 
last particular been uniformly successful. 
There are men whose characte:s are so pe- 
culiarly marked, that the delineation of 
some leading and principal feature, inevita- 
bly places the whole person before you in 
his individuality. Thus, the character of 
Jonathan Oldbuck, in the Antiquary, was 
partly founded on that of an old friend of 
my youth, to whom I am indebted for in- 
troducing me to Shakspeare, and other in- 
valuable favours; Lut | thought I had so 
completely disguised the likeness, that it 
could not be recognised by any one now 
alive. I was mistaken, however, and indeed 
had endangered what I desired should be 
considered as a secret; for I afterwards 
learned that a highly respectable gentleman, 
one of the few surviving friends of my fa- 
ther, and an acute critic, had said, upon 
the appearance of the work, that he was 
now convinced who was the author of it, as 
he recognised, in the Autiquary, traces of 
the character of a very intimate friend of 
my father’s family. 

*¢T may here also notice, that the sort of 
exchange of gallantry, which is represented 
as taking place betwixt the Baron of Brad- 
wardine and Colonel Talivwt, is a literal fact. 
The real circumstances of the anecdote, alike 
honourable to Whig and Tory, are these :— 

*« Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle,—a 
name which I cannot write without the 
warmest recollections of gratitude to the 
friend of my childhood, who first inutro- 
duced me tu the Highlands, their traditions, 
and their manners,—had been engaged ac- 
tively in the troubles of 1745. As he 
charged at the battle of Preston with his 
clan, the Stewarts of Appine, he saw an of- 
ficer of the opposite army standing alone by 
a battery of Se cannon, of which he dis- 
charged three on the advancing Highland- 
ers, and then drew his sword. Inveruahyle 
rushed on him, and required him to surren- 
der. * Never to rebels!’ was the undaunted 
Hee accompanied with a longe, which the 
Highlander received on his target; but in- 
stead of using his sword in cutting down his 
now defenceless antagonist, he employed it 
in parrying the blow of a Lochaber axe, 
aimed at the officer hy the Miller, one of 
his own followers, a grim-looking old High- 
lander, whom I remember to have seen. 
Thus overpowered, Lieutenant Colonel Al- 
lan Whiteford, a gentleman of rank and 
consequence, as well as a brave officer, gave 
up his sword, and with it his purse and 
watch, which Invernahyle accepted, to save 
them from his followers. After the affair 
was over, Mr. Stewart sought out his pri- 
soner, and they were introduced to each 
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other by the celebrated John Roy Stewart, 
who acquainted Colonel Whiteford with the 
quality of his captor, and made him aware 
of the nevessity of receiving back his pro- 
perty, which he was inclined to leave in 
the hands into which it had fallen. So great 
became the confidence established bewwixt 
them, that Invernahyle obtained from the 
Chevalier his freedom upon parole; aud 
soon afterwards, having been sent back to 
the Highlands to raise men, he visited Co- 
lonel Whiteford at his own house, and spent 
two happy days with him and his Whig 
friends, without thinking, on either side, of 
the civil war which was then raging. 

‘When the battle of Cutloleu put an 
en! to the hopes of Charles Edward, In- 
vernahyle, wounded and unable to move, 
was borne from the field by the faithful zeal 
of his retainers. But as he had been a dis- 
tinguished Jacobite, his family and property 
were exposed to the system of vindictive de- 
struction, too generally carried into execu- 
tion through the country of the insurgents. 
It was now Colonel Whiteford’s turn to 
exert himself, and he wearied all the au- 
thorities, civil and military, with his soli- 
citations for pardon to the saver of his life, 
or at least for a protection for his wife and 
fumily. His applications were for a long 
time unsuccessful: 1 was found with the 
mark of the Beast upon me in every list,’ 
was Invernahyle’s expression, At length 
Colonel Whiteford applied to the Duke of 
Cumberland, and urged his suit with every 
argument which he could think of. Being 
still repulsed, he took his commission from 
his bosom, and, having said something of 
his own and his family’s services to the 
House of Hanover, begged two resign his 
situation in their service, since he could not 
be permitted to show his gratitude to the 
person to whom he owed his life. The Duke, 
struck with his earnestness, desired him to 
take up his commission, and granted the 
protection required for the family of Inver- 
nahyle. 

«* The Chieftain himself lay concealed in 
a cave near his own house, before which a 
small body of regular soldiers was encamped. 
He could hear their muster-roll called every 
morning, and their drums beat to quarters 
at night, and not a change of the sentinels 
— him. As it was suspected that he 
was lurking somewhere on the property, his 
family were closely watched, and compelled 
to use the utmost precaution in supplying 
him with food, One of his daughters, a 
child of eight or ten years old, was employed 
as the agent least likely to be suspected. 
She was an instance among others, that a 
time of danger and difficulty creates a pre- 
mature sharpness of intellect. She made 
herself acquainted among the soldiers, till 
she b so familiar to them, that her 
motions escaped their notice ; and her prac- 
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tice was, to stroll away into the neighbour- 
hood of the cave, and leave what slender 
supply of food she carried for that purpose 
under some remarkable stone, or the root of 
some tree, where her father might find it 
as he crept by night from his lu:king-place. 
Times became milder, and my excellent 
friend was relieved from proscription by the 
Act of Indemnity. Such is the interesting 
story which I have rather injured than im- 
proved, by the manner in which it is told 
in Waverley. 

**This incident, with several other cir- 
cumstances illustrating the Tales in ques- 
tion, was communicated by me to my late 
lamented friend, William Erskine, (a Scot- 
tish Judge, by the title of Lord Kinedder, ) 
who afterwards reviewed with far too much 
partiality the Tales of my Landlord, for the 
Quarterly Review of January 1817. In the 
same article are contained other illustrations 
of the Novels, with which I supplied my 
accomplished friend, who took the trouble 
to write the review. The reader who is de- 
sirous of such information, will find the ori- 
ginal of Meg Merilees, and I believe of one 
or two other personages of the same cast of 
character, in the article referred to. 

**IT may also mention, that the tragic 
and savage eircumstances which are repre- 
sented as preceding the birth of Allan Mac 
Aulay, in the Legend of Muntrose, really 
happened in the family of Stewart of Ard- 
voirloch. The wager about the candle- 
sticks, whose place was supplied by High- 
land torch-bearers, was laid and won by one 
of the Mac-Donalds of Keppoch. 

** There can be but little amusement in 
winnowing out the few grains of truth 
which are contained in this mass of empty 
fiction. I may, however, before dismiss- 
ing the subject, allude to the various lo- 
calities which have been affixed to some of 
the scenery introduced into these Novels, 
by which, hor example, Wolf’s-Hope is iden- 
tified with Fast-Castle in Berwickshire,— 
Tillietudlem with Draphane in Clydesdale, 
—and the valley in the Monastery, called 
Glendearg, with the dale of the Allan, above 
Lerd Somerville’s villa, near Melrose. I 
can only say, that, in these and other in- 
stances, I had no purpose of describing any 
particular local spot; and the resemblance 
must therefore be of that general kind which 
necessarily exists betwixt scenes of the same 
character. The irou-bound coast of Scot- 
land affords upon its headlands and pro- 
moutories fifty such castles as Wolf's- Hope ; 
every county has a valley more or less re- 
sembling Glendearg; and if castles like 
Tillietudlem, or mansions like the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s, are now less frequently to 
be met with, it is owing to the rage of in- 
discriminate destruction, which has removed 
or ruined so many monuments of antiquity, 
when they were not protected by their in- 
accessible situation. 
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* The scraps of poetry which have been 
in most cases tacked to the beginning of 
chapters in these Novels, are sometimes 
quoted either from reading or from me- 
mory, but, in the general case, are pure 
invention. I found it too troublesome to 
turn to the collection of the British Poets 
to discover apposite mottos, and, in the si- 
tuation of the theatrical mechanist, who, 
when the white paper which represented his 
shower of snow was exhausted, continued 
the storm by snowing brown, I drew on my 
memory as long as I could, and when that 
failed, eked it out with invention. I be- 
lieve that, in some cases, where actual 
naines are affixed to the supposed quota- 
tions, it would be to little purpose to seek 
them in the works of the authors referred to. 

** And now the reader may expect me, 
while in the confessional, to explain the 
motives why I have so long persisted in 
disclaiming the works of which | am now 
writing. To this it would be difficult to 
give any other reply, save that of Corporal 
Nym—It was the humour or caprice of the 
time. 1 hope it will not be construed into 
ingratitude to the public, to whose indul- 
gence I have owed much more than to any 
merit of my own, if I confess that I am, and 
have been, more indifferent to success, or 
to failure, as an author, than may be the 
case with others, who feel more strongly 
the passion for literary fame, probably be- 
cause they are justly conscious of a better 
title to it. It was not until I had attained 
the age of thirty years that I made any se- 
rious attempt at distinguishing myself as an 
author; and at that period, men’s hopes, 
desires, and wishes, have usually acquired 
something of a decisive character, and are 
not eagerly and easily diverted into a new 
channel. ‘hen I made the discovery,— 
for to me it was one,—that by amusing 
myself with composition, which J felt a de- 
lightful occupation, 1 could also give plea- 
sure to others, and became aware that lite- 
rary pursuits were likely to engage in future 
a cousiderable portion of my time, I felt 
some alarm that I might acquire those ha- 
bits of jealousy and fretfulness which have 
lessened, and even degraded, the character 
of the children of imagination, and rendered 
them, by petty squabbles and mutual irri- 
tability, the laughing-stock of the people 
of the world. 1 resolved, therefore, in this 
respect to guard my breast (perhaps an un~- 
friendly critic may add, my brow,) with 
triple brass, and as much as possible to 
avoid resting my thoughts and wishes upom 
literary success, lest 1 should endanger my 
own peace of mind and tranquillity by lite- 
rary failure. It would argue either stupid 
apathy, or ridiculous affectation, to say that 
I have been insensib e to the public applause, 
when I have been honoured with its testi- 
monies; and still more highly do I prize 
the invaluable friendships which some tem- 
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porary popularity has enabled me to form 
among those most distinguished by talents 
and genius, and which I venture to hope 
now rest upon a basis more firm than the 
circumstances which gave rise to them. 
Yet feeling all these advantages as a man 
ought to do, and must do, I may say, with 
truth and confidence, that I have tasted of 
the intoxicating cup with moderation, and 
that I have never, either in conversation or 
correspondence, encouraged discussions re- 
specting my own literary pursuits. On the 
contrary, I have usually found such topics, 
eveu when introduced from motives must 
flattering to myself, rather embarrassing 
and disagreeable. 

**T have now frankly told my motives for 
concealment, so far as I am conscious of 
having any, and the public will forgive the 
egotism of the detail, as what is necessarily 
connected with it. The author, se long 
and loudly called for, has appeared on the 
stage, and made his obeisance to the au- 
dience. Thus far his conduct is a mark of 
respect. To linger in their presence would 
be intrusion. 

«* I have only to repeat, that I avow my- 
self in print, as formerly in words, the sole 
and unassisted author of all the Novels pub- 
lished as the composition of the ‘ Author 
of Waverley.” I do this without shame, 
for } am uncenscious that there is anything 
in their composition which deserves re- 
proach, either on the score of religion or 
morality ; and without any feeling of exult- 
ation, because what.ver may have been 
their temporary success, I am well aware 
how much their reputation depends upon 
the caprice of fashion; and I have already 
mentivned the precarious tenure by which 
it is held, as a reason for displaying no great 
avidity in grasping at the possession. 

** T ought to mention, before conclusion, 
that twenty persons at least were, either 
from intimacy or from the confidence which 
circumstances rendered necessary, partici- 
pant of this secret ; and as there was ao in- 
stance, to my knowledge, of any one of the 
number breaking the cunfidence required 
from them, I am the more obliged to them, 
because the slight and trivial character, of 


the mystery was not qualified to inspire’ 


much.respect in those intrusted with it. 

** As for the work which follows, it was 
meditated, and in part printed, long before 
the avowal of the Novels took place, and 
originally commenced with a declaration that 
it was neither to have introduction nor pre- 
face of any kind. This long proem, pond so 
toa work intended net to have any, may, 
however, serve to show how human pur- 
poses, in the most trifling as well as the 
most important affairs, are liable to be 
coutrolled by the course of events. Thus, 
we begin to cross a strong river with our 
eyes and our resolution fixed on the point 
of the opposite shore, on which we pur- 
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pose to land; but, gradually giving way to 
the torrent, are glad, by the aid perhaps of 
branch or bush, to extricate ourselves at 
some distant and perhaps dangerous land- 
ing-place, much farther down the stream 
than that on which we had fixed our inten- 
tions. 

**Hoping that the Courteous Reader 
will afford to a known and familiar acquaint- 
ance some portion of the favour which he 
extended to a disguised candidate for his 
applause, I beg leave to subscribe myself 
his obliged humble servant, 

WALTER SCOTT. 

AssotsrorD, Octoler 1, 1827. 


It will be seen by the foregoing 
statement that the present work was 
in the press previously to the avowal 
which has been described. A_ ficti- 
tious personage of the same class with 
our old friends Jedediah Cleishbotham 
and Capt. Clatterbuck, &c. is there- 
fore introduced as the Chronicler of 
the “Tales of the Canongate,” and 
our first concern is with him. He de- 
scribes himself as Chrystal Croftangry, 
a Sexagenarian, who, left to no better 
guidance in early life than his own 
discretion, speedily dissipated his pa- 
trimonial estate, and found an asylum 
in the privileged quarter of the Canon- 
gate, Holyrood,—which being an ap- 

endage to the Royal palace, has long 

en known as a sanctuary from the 
pursuits of John Doe and his brother 
(in law) Richard Roe. It is here 
that he acquires the materials for his 
Tales; for after many buffetings, it is 
here that he selects the place of his 
retirement, and with a moderate com- 
petence acquired abroad, diverts his 
mind in the evening of his days, by 
relating on paper the old traditions 
with which his memory is stored, or 
which the memory of others may have 
supplied him. The whole autobio- 
graphy of Mr. Croftangry is well got 
up, and there are some passages of 
great power and pathos. We will se- 
lect Orie. On his return from India 
he finds ‘the paternal estate which his 
extravagance had spent, offered again 
for sale; and his first impression is a 
desire to regain his inheritance: with 
this intent he visits the place incog. 
and puts up at a village alehous: kept 
by an old servant of his family, Chris- 
tie Steele; when, after some introduc- 
tory colloquy, we have the following 
scene. Croftangry inquires, 


« Are there any of the old family in life, 
goodwife ?” 
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«* No,” she replied; then added, after a 
moment’s hesitation—*‘ not that I know 
of,” —and the —— which had intermitted, 

n again to revolve. 
E Gees abroad, perhaps ?” I suggested. 

She now looked up, and faced me—** No, 
sir. There were three sons of the last laird 
of Glentanner, as he was then called; John 
and William were hopeful young gentlemen, 
but they died early—one of a decline, 
brought on by the mizzles, the other lost 
his life in a fever. Jt would hae been lucky 
for mony aue that Chrystal had gane the 
same gate.” 

«©Oh—he must have been the young 
spendthrift chat sold the property ? Well, 
but you should not have such an ill-will 
against him ; remember necessity has no 
law; and then, geodwife, he was not more 
culpable than Mr. Treddies, whom you are 
so sorry for.” ; ; 

«:] wish I could think so, sir, for his 
mother’s sake; but Mr. Treddles was in 
trade, and though he had no preceese right 
to do so, yet there was some warrant for a 
man being expensive that imagined he was 
making a mint of money. But this unhappy 
Jad devoured his patrimony, when he kenned 
that he was living like a ratten in a Dunlap 
cheese, and diminishing his means at a 
hands—I canna bide to think on't.” With 
this she broke out into a snatch of a bal- 
lad; but little of mirth was there either in 
the tone or the expression— 


«« For he did spend, and make an end 
Of gear that his forefathers wan ; 
Of land and ware he made him bare, 
So speak nae mair of the auld gudeman.” 


*« Come, dame,” said I, “it is a long 
Jane that has no turning I will not keep 
from you that [ have heard something of 
this poor fellow, Chrystal Croftangry. He 
has sown his wild vats, as they say, aud has 
settled into a steady respectable man.” 

«Aud wha tell’d ye that tidings ?” said 
she, louking sharply at me. ‘ 

«*Not perhaps the best judge in the 
world of his character, fur it was himself, 
dame.” 7 

** And if he tell’d you truth, it was a 
virtue he did not aye use to practise,” said 
Christie. 

«6 The Devil!” said I, considerably net- 
tled; ‘all the world held him to te a maa 
of honour.” * a 

«* Ay, ay ! he would hae shot onybody wi 
his pistols and his guus, that had even'd 
him to be a liar. But if he promised to pay 
an honest tradesman the next term-day, did 
he keep his word then? And if he pro- 
mised a poor silly lass to make gude her 
shame, did he speak truth then? And 
what is that, but being a liar, and a black- 
hearted deceitful liar to boot ?” 

My indignation was “~ but I strove 
to suppress it; indeed, I should only have 
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afforded my tormentor a triumph by an 
angry reply. I partly suspected she began 
to recognize me ; yet she testified so little 
emotion, that I could not think my suspi- 
cion well founded. I went on therefore to 
say, in a tone as indifferent as I could com- 
mand, ‘* Well, goodwife, I see you will be- 
lieve no good of this Chrystal of yours, till 
he comes back and buys a good farm on the 
estate, and makes you his housekeeper.” 

The old woman dropped her thread, 
folded her hands, as she looked up to hea- 
ven with a face of apprehension. ‘ The 
Lord,” she exclaimed, ‘forbid! the Lord 
in his mercy forbid! Oh, sir! if you really 
know this unlucky man, persuade him to 
settle where fulk ken the good that you say 
he has come to, and dinna ken the evil of 
his former days. He used to be proud 
enough—O dinna let him come here, even 
for his own sake——He used ance to have 
some pride.” 

Here she once more drew the wheel close 
to her, and began to pull at the flax with 
both hands—* Dinna let him come here, 
to be looked down upon by ony that may 
be left of his auld reiving companions, and 
tu see the decent folk, that he looked over 
his nose at, look over their noses at him, 
baith at kirk and market. Dinna let hin 
come to his ain country to be made a tale 
about when ony neighbour points him out 
to another, and tells what he is, and what 
he was, and how he wrecked a dainty es- 
tate, and brought harlots to the door-cheek 
of his father's house, till he made it nae 
residence for his mother; and how it had 
heen foretauld by a servant of his ain house, 
that he was a ne’er-do-weel, and a child of 
perdition, and how her words were made 
good, and”— 

** Stop there, goodwife, if you please,” 
said 1; **you have said as much as I can 
well remember, and more than it may be 
safe to repeat. I can use a great deal of 
freedom with the gentleman we speak of ; 
but | think were any other person to carry 
him half of your conan 1 would scarce 
iusure his personal safety. And now, as I 
see the night is settled to be a fine one, I 
will walk on to » where I must meet 
& coach to-morrow, as it passes to Edin- 
burgh.” 

So saying, I paid my moderate reckoning, 
aud touk my leave, without being able to 
discover whether the prejudiced aud hard- 
hearted old woman did, or did not, suspect 
the identity of her guest, with the Chrystal 
Croftangry against whom she harboured so 
much dislike. 


The first tale of the Chronicler is 
one of deep interest, painfully pathe- 
tic, and is entitled “The Highland 
Widow ;” the incidents are few, bat 
they are wrought inte a story of sur- 


passing beauty by the hand of the 
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master. It would be an injury to the 
whole to attempt to exhibit a speci- 
men ; it must be taken together ; it has 
reference to one of those female por- 
traits, of which, though we have had 
many imitations, those alone are wor- 
thy of being remembered which have 
b en copied by the original artist. We 
allude to those in whom there is a 
tinge of the supernatural elevating the 
criminal into a region where she is 
secure from disgust, and where the 
fear of the beholder is not unmixed 
with veneration. Perhaps, of all such 
portraitures Elspat Mac Tavish, the 
heroine of the present tale, as she is 
the last, so is she the best of the au- 
thor’s creations, not excepting Meg 
Merrilees herself. The tale that fol- 
lows,—The Two Drovers, is one which 
the talents of Sir Walter Scott alone 
could have redeemed from vulgarity ; 
in his hands, however, it is full of ab- 
sorbing interest, and the nice distinc- 
tions which the code of religion no less 
than that of the law, establishes be- 
tween murder and manslaughter, are 
in the mouth of a Judge very elo- 
quently expounded. 

The third tale of the Surgeon's 
Daughter is, perhaps, from the nature 
of its subjeci, less interesting; it has 
scenes of great vigour and fine discri- 
mination, but we suspect it will not 
prove a lasting favourite. But certain 
it is, as it has been waggishly insinu- 
ated, that ** Scolt’s lees is better than 
other men’s wine !” In our estimation 
he has neither second nor similar, and 
we hail his return to the paths of ima- 
ginative writing, as we welcome the 
re-appearance of an absent friend, who, 
by the stores of a cultivated mind and 
a refined taste, has lessened the bitter 
burthen of the primeval curse, and has 
contributed to render our homes and 
our hearths more cheerful, more so- 
cial, and more happy. 


—o— 

84. The Further Progress of Colonial Re- 
form complains of the inefficiency of the 
enactments and regulations instituted by 
Government for ameliorating the condition 
of the slaves ; and also charges the Bisho 
with having done nothing. We know the 
necessity of extreme caution, with regard to 
measures which might affect the lives and 
property of the planters, and we have a 
much better opinion of the good intentions 
of the Abolitionists than we have of their 
politics. At all events, we will not lend 
ourselves to the crimination of Government 
and the Right Rev. Prelates for wariness 
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where there is danger, or for not choosing to 
take lighted candles into a mazazine of gun- 
powder. 





85. Mr. Grirrin’s Work on the Blow- 
pipe is a valuable compendium of the uscs 
to which that important instrument of mi- 
neralogical investigation can be adapted. 





86. As to Mrs. Terry’s Christian Relic, 
ejaculations for devotees can have no lite- 
rary character, unless the sublime cr beau- 
ful, necessary to inspire devotion, is com- 
bined with them, This was Dr. Johnson's 


opinion. 





87. Dr. Lawrence's Chart of Health is 
very useful, and we recommend it to mo- 
thers of families in particular. 





88. A few practical Observations upon the 
existing Bankrupt Law, by a Man or Bu- 
SINESS, point out the impediments to the 

roper action of the law, which deserve Par- 
fiecceneny and professional attention. 





89. Mr. Sipwey Hatu’s New General 
Atlas is to be completed in 51 Maps. The 
firsts Number (now before us) consists of 
France, Russia, and Hindostan. The maps 
seem to be laid down with the greatest 
clearness and accuracy. The great atten- 
tion paid of late to nautical surveys and ex- 
ploratory enterprises, not to mention the 
important changes of territory between dif- 
ferent powers, seem to call on the geogra- 
pher to supply the defect of former Atlases, 
and we think Mr. Hall is well calculated to 
make a good use of the materials thus open- 
ed to him. 





90. Mrs. SHerwoop has our sincere 
commendations for the Second Volume of 
her Chronology of Ancient History. 


91. The Guilty Tongue exhibits the 
evils of profane language in a strong and 
instructive light; but we are sincerely sorry 
that the Author has limited the circulation, 
by clothing it in the cant and jargon of 
ultra-pietists. No sensible and informed 
person will permit his children to adopt 
such a dialect. 


92. Mr Josern Joun Haratrs, ay 
of St. Olave, Southwark, has publis a 
very neat and judicious ‘* Selection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes,” adapted to the use of 
that Church. The 64 tunes in this pleasing 
Collection are harmonised, arranged, and 
partly composed by Mr. Harris; and the 
whole forms, besides its use in the parish 
church, a gratifying companion to the Sun- 
day Evening at home. 
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Camaripce. 

Nov. 9.—The subject of the Norrisian 
prize essay for the ensuing year is— The 
nature and use of Parables as employed by 
Christ.” 


Guiascow University. 


Thos. Campbell, Esq. author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, who last year was chosen 
Lord Rector, has been again elected. 


Lonpvon Universiry. 


Oct. 10.—The Rev. John Williams, A.M. 
late of Balliol College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Lianpeter, and at present Rector of the 
Edinburgh Academy, was elected Professor 
of the Roman Language and Literature; and 
Edward Turner, M. D. of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, F. R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh, Professor 
of Chemistry. 


Roya. Society. 


Nov. 15. Davies Gilbert, Esq. on taking 
the chair, observed, that he could not sit 
down without expressing his deep regret on 
the occasion of the resignation of their late 
valuable President, Sir H. Davy, whose 
health was, he was truly sorry tu say, so 
bad as to have compelled him to resign. He 
had been instructed by the Council to pro- 

a resolution which he could not but 
believe would be carried by acclamation. It 
was expressive of the regret felt by the So- 
ciety at the resignation of the Presidentship 
by Sir H. Davy. (The resolution contained 
a strong eulogium on the late President.) 

A communication was read to the meeting 
from Sir Everard Home, on the peculiari- 
ties and history of the Zariffa Cameleopard, 
It was first introduced to the notice of the 
public in the reign of Julius Cesar, when 
one was obtained to give additional zest to a 
great procession at en on the occasion 
of rejoicings for one of the victories obtained 
by the conqueror of Britain. In the desert 
the zariffa feeds principally upon the acasia- 
tree. The animal which now forms part of 
the King’s menagerie at Windsor, is a fe- 
male, and is fed principally on milk, with a 

rtion of which it always washes its mouth 

fore drinking plentifully. Sir E. Home, 
in his paper, stated, that the zariffa would 
lick a lady’s hand, but would not touch that 
of a gentleman. 

The Countess of Morton has presented to 
the Royal Society a variety of models, for- 
merly the property of Smeaton, the engineer, 
together with several drawings and plans of 
the celebrated Eddystone. Among the other 
curiosities accompanying this donation, is the 
mass of lead which was taken from the sto- 


mach of the poor man who swallowed it in a 
fluid state, during the conflagration of the 
wooden structure which preceded Smeaton’s 
far-famed light-house. This man lived some 
time, but died in consequence of the acci- 
dent in Exeter Infirmary, when the produc- 
tion of the lead convinced his medical 
attendants that his story was correct. 


Roya Society or Literature. 


Nov. 7. The Society met the first time 
for the season at their Chambers in Parlia- 
ment-street, the Rev. Archdeacon Nares 
in the Chair. Several new Members were 
admitted, and many valuable Looks present- 
ed to the library of the Society, A paper 
was read from the pen of Mr. Malthus on 
Political Economy, 

Nov. 21. Dr. Richards in the Chair. Sir 
J. Swinburne and several other members 
were ballotted for and elected. Mr. Todd, 
one of the Royal Associates, made the Soci- 
ety a present of books, which consisted of 
the philological and lexicographical works 
which that learned individual had consulted 
in compiling his edition of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary. These authorities were not only 
numerous, but some of them very rare and 
valuable; a vote of especial thanks was 
passed to their donor, aud it was resolved 
that the President should be requested to 
sign this testinony of their acknowledge- 
ment. A paper read was by Mr. Landseer, 
on the Pyramids of Egypt. 


Socrety or ANTiQUVaARIFs. 


This Society re-assembled for the session 
1827-8, onthe 15th of November; when 
the chair was taken by W. Hamilton, Esq. 
F. R.S. A resolution of the Council was 
read to the Society, preparatory (in pursu- 
ance to the statutes) to its being put to the 
ballot at a subsequent meeting, Trepresent- 
ing the satisfactory and careful manner in 
which Mr. Ellis had attended to the duties 
of his office as one of the Secretaries, and 
also for the last thirteen years edited the 
Society’s publications, and the expediency 
of those various duties being still fulfilled in 
the same manner ; and recommending there- 
fore to the Society to make an addition of 
50 guineas to Mr. Ellis’s yearly salary. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, President of the 
Society, exhibited a singular bronze, found 
on the coast of Scotland, representing a 
snake in a cylindrical coil, and resembling 
an armlet, though apparently too heavy to 
have been borne . so slender an arm as only 
it would fit. 

Among the presents received, was one 
from a Professor at Vienna, of a lithogra- 
phic copy of the MS. genealogical tree of 
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the House of Hapsburg; with fac-similes 
of the portraits it contains. An ancient 
vase recently found in Cockspur-street, was 
exhibited to the Society : it originally con- 
tained some human bones, which were de- 
posited in St. Martin's burying-ground. A 
paper was read on ancient circles of stones 
in Scotland, Britanny, &c. 


Linnean Society. 


This learned body of naturalists first as- 
sembled for the present session on the 6th 
of November; A. B. Lambert, Esq. Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘“* An Account 
of a new species of Hinus, native of Califor- 
nia; by Mr. D. Douglas, A, L. S. commu- 
nicated by Mr. Sabine.” 

Some remarks on the Antelope Chichard, 
by Robert Hills, Esq. F.LS. were also read. 
You. 20. Mr. Lambert in the Chair. 

The following papers were read: ** The 
generic character of Formicales of Dr. Leech, 
with the description of two new species ; by 
the Rev. Lansdown Guildings, B.A. F.L.S.” 

** Observations connected with M. de 
Gimbernot’s communication ; by J. Murray, 
F.S.A. F. L. S. &e.” 

A letter was also read from Sir J. E. 
Smith, President of this Society, appointing 
R. Brown, Esq. F. L. S. to the office of 
Vice-President, in the place of the late ve- 
nerable Dr. Goodenough, Ld. Bp. of Carlisle. 


Yorxsuire Puivosopuicat Society. 


At the last general monthly meeting, a 
letter from Dr. Hull, of Beverley, was read, 
addressed to the President, containing an 
account of discoveries lately made in the ex- 
cavation of some ancient tumuli near Bishop- 
Burton. A cinerary urn of large size, and 
specimens of the position in which the un- 
burnt bones and skeletons were me ac- 
companied the r. A geological memoir 
on oe Gia tah, by the Rev. C. 
Coulston, of Str , (communicated by 
W. Marshall, Esq., F. G. S.) was also read 
to the society, and a series of illustrative 
specimens were presented. A valuable con- 
tribution of 200 foreign shells to the Mu- 
seum was received from Mrs. Dixon, of 


Thorp Arch, 








Ready for Publication. 

Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth, from the first Settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxons in Britain. By Francis Pat- 
orave, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Religion in India. By the Revds. S. 
Larter and J. W. Massi, recently from 
India. 

Illustrations of the University of Cam- 
bridge, being a series of Picturesque Views, 
representing the Colleges, Halls, and other 
public Buildings. 

The Forms of Morning and Evening 
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Prayer, according to the Use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland; together 
with the Psalms of David, and the Second 
Lessons, as they are appointed to be said 
every day in the year; to which are added, 
the First Lessons. With Notes. The First 
Volume tontaining the Morring, and the 
Second Volume the Evening Form. 

An epic poem in twelve books, entitled 
**Eccelino da Romano, surnamed the Ty- 
rant of Padua.” By Viscount Ditton, an- 
notator of ‘* The Tactics of Elian.” 

Bibliographica Cantabrigiensia, or Re- 
matks upon the most valuable and curious 
Book Rarities in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Illustrated by original Letters and 
Notes, biographical, iterary, and antiqua- 
rian. 

Narrative of a Second Expedition to ex- 
plore the American Shores of the Polar Sea, 
from the Mouth of the Mackenzie River 
Easterly, to that of the Copper-Mine River, 
from thence by Great Bear Lake to Winter 
Quarters. By Dr. Ricuarpson, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Kendell; and from 
the Mackenzie River, westerley, towards Icy 
Cape, by Captain Franxuin, accompanied by 
Commander Back. Illustrated with Charts 
and various Plates, descriptive of Local 
Scenery, and the more striking incidents of 
the Expedition. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to explore 
the Northern Coast of Africa, in 1821 and 
22; comprehending an Account of the Syr- 
tis and Cyrenaica; of the ancient Cities 
composing the Pentapolis, and other various 
existing Remains. By Capt. F. W. Beecuey, 
R.N. and H. W. Beecney, Esq. With 
Plates, Maps, &c. &e. 

Journal of Travels. over various Parts of 
India. By the Right Rev. Recinatp He- 
BER, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. With 
a Map, and several illustrative Plates from 
the Author’s own Sketches. 

Journal of a Residence and Tour in 
Mexico, in the year 1826, with some Ac- 
count of the Mines of that Country. By 
Capt. Grorce Lyon, R.N, 

he Present State of the Island of Sar- 
dinia. By Capt. Wituiam Henry Smytu, 
With numerous Plates. 

Historical Sketches of the latter part of 
the Reign of Charles the First, including 
his Trial and Execution. With several im- 

rtant Documents, and numerous original 
Povensits. By W. D. Fettows, Es 

The Present State of Hayti (St. Do- 
mingo), with Remarks on its Agriculture, 
Commerce, Laws, Religion, Finances, and 
Population. By James Frank, Esq. 

The Annals of Jamaica. By the . 
Georce Witson Brinces, M.A. Member. 
of the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, 
and Rector of the Parish of St. Ann, Ja- 
maica. 

Description of the Circus situated on the 
Via Appia, near Rome, with some Account 
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of the Circensian Games. By the Rev. R. 
Burcess, Chaplain to the English Resi- 
dents at Geneva, and domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Lord Aylmer. 

The Wilmot Papers. Papers and Col- 
lections of Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. some 
time Secretary to the Lord Lieutenants of 
Ireland. 

Sic Thomas More. A series of Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of So- 
ciety. By Rosert Sovruey. With En- 
gravings. 

Considerations on Miracles, &c. By the 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A. 

The English in India. By the author of 
Pandurang Hari and the Zenana. 

The Pomological Magazine. Conducted 
by two gentlemen of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London. 

The Profitable Planter. By Witu1aMm 
Pontey, Planter, &c. to the Duke of Bed- 
ford. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register of the most 
beautiful and ornamental Flowering Plants 
and Shrubs. 

The Subaltern’s Log Book, including 
Anecdotes of well-known Military Characters. 

A Discourse on the Poor Laws of Eng- 
land and Scotland. By Georce Srrick- 
LAND, Esq. 

The Enigmatical Entertainer and Mathe- 
matical Associate for 1828. 

A Manual of Midwifery. By W. Ma- 
CLURE, Surgeon. 

Parts I. and II. of Neale’s Views of Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches. 

Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine. 
By Dr. Larpner, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the New University. 

Notes on Herodotus, Historical and Cri- 
tical. Translated from the French of P. H. 
Larcuer. 

Aristophanis Comedie cum Scholiis et 
Varietate Lectionis. Recensuit Immanuel 
Bexxervus, Professor Berolinensis. 

The Plutus, Nubes, Aves, and Rane, 
being the four Plays of Aristophanes, 





Preparing for Publication. 

The Process of Historical Proof explained 
and exemplified. By Isaac Tayor, jun. 
Author of Elements of Thought. 

Sunday Evening Discourses; or, a com- 
pendious System of Scriptural Divinity, for 
the use of Households. By the Rev. 
Ricu, Warner. 

Tales of the West, illustrative of the ha- 
bits and manners of the various classes of 
the population in the Western Counties of 

Food. By Mr. Carne, Author of Let- 
ters from the East. 

Travels in America and Italy. By the 
Viscount DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The Night Watch; or, Tales of the 
Sea. By a Naval Officer. 

The Clubs of London, comprehending 
Anecdotes and Recollections of those Esta- 
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blishments, and their Members, for the last 
60 years. By an Octogenarian. 

he Personal Narrative of the Peninsular 
War. By the Most Noble the Margurs 
or Lonponperry. 

The Life of Dr. Samuel Parr. By his 
Friend and Pupil, the Rev. Mr. Fietp. 

Tales of an Antiquary. By the Author 
of Chronicles of London Bridge. 

Observations and Illustrations of the 
Writings of the Poet Gray. By the late 
J. G. Barvace, Author ofan Historical 
Sketch of the progress of knowledge in 
England. 

A New Poem, in four cantos. By Jas. 
Biro, Author of the Vale of Staryden, &e. 
Dunwich, a Tale of the Splendid City. 

A general Alphabetical Index to the His- 
tory of Birds. By Dr. J. Laruam. 

De Lisle; or, the Distrustful Man. A 
Novel. 

A new Volume of Tales. 
of May you like it. 

Timothy Grub. A novel. 

Cuthbert. A novel. 

The History of Helyas, Knight of the 
Swanne, from the unique copy printed by 
Copland, in the Garrick Collection, will 
form the next in Mr. W. J. Tuoms’ Series 
of Early Prose Romances, 


By the Author 





Ancient Coins. 


As some workmen were lately digging in 
a piece of land, called the Morveux Ceme- 
tery, belonging to the Presbytery of Arzier, 
in the district of Nyon, in France, they 
found some fifty coins, of two or three dif- 
ferent sizes. Some are gros struck at Tours, 
under the reigns of Phillippe Auguste, 
Phillippe le Hardi, or Phillippe le Long, in 
the 12th, 13th, and 15th centuries. The 
others, of a less diameter, are deniers, 
struck under Louis le Debonnaire, who 
reigned in the 9th century, and deniers 
struck in the 11th and 12th centuries, by 
the Bishops of Lausanne. All these coins 
bear, on one side, the fagade of a church, 
surmounted by a grand cross, and on the 
other is a simple cross. These coins have 
been bought, and placed in the cantonal 
medal collection at Lausanne. 

Ancient TomssTone. 

While some labourers were lately em- 
ployed in a up some Roman pavement 
in a field near the Re-atier of Mr, Millet, 
(the property of John Wasey, Esq.) called 
Ploughley, in Chaddleworth, Berkshire, they 
found a flat stone, upon which was cu- 
riously cut a cross, above which were the 
following letters, and the number 91, im- 
mediately above: -IOROUIOUVS 
91rR0B: PORI. Upon removing this 
stone, which was six feet in length, it was 
found to cover a grave which contained two 
perfect human skeletons ; these, on being 
touched, immediately broke to pieces. Ske- 
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letons and many other relics have been found 
in that neighbourhood before. 


Immense Fossit Bones. 


The Lancaster Gazette, in the American 
State of Ohio, describes the bones of an 
immense non-descript animal, lately disco- 
vered in a swamp near Orleans. The Editor 
says, that the mammoth must have been a 
mere pigmy in comparison with this mon- 
ster. largest appears to have been the 
left upper jaw-bone—it is twenty feet in 
length, three in breadth, and weighs up- 
wards of twelve hundred pounds, with a re- 
markable g aye in the form of a horn, 
about nine feet long, and 7 or 8 inches in 
diameter, which must have been a weapon 
of defence; the other bones are in exact 
proportion. The vertebre or back-bone is 
sixteen inches in diameter, the passage for 
the spine nine by six inches, and the ribs 
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nine feet long. The average of the es- 
timates of the scientific make the ahimal to 
which they must have belonged about 175 
feet in length, and of the proper proportions, 
thus a man would be no more to such a 
monster than an insect one or two inches 
long is to us. 


An important ical di has 
recently i rt gery Sustesienths in 
Grysthorp Bay, co, York, of a large deposit 
of fossil plants, of the coal formation, 
senting many varieties hitherto endothe, 
and differing essentially from those of the 
Newcastle field. They occur {n slate clay 
alternating with clay, ironstone, and a thin 
seam of coal, about half way below the 
high-water mark; and are principally stems 
and leafy impressions of tropical ferns. 
Several of the specimens of the frondescent 
ferns are of large and uncommon beauty. 
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THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 
By W. Henste. 


LAND of renown! of noble deeds! 
The dauntless British hero bleeds 
And dies, to rescue thee ! 

O! "twas a debt too long delay’d! — 

And ’tis, alas ! too dearly paid— 
But—'tis for Liberty ! 

Sweet Liberty, the Briton’s prize, 

For which he fights, and bleeds, and dies! 


Land of renown ! of ancient fame! 

Thy bravery hath sustain’d thy name ; 
And History's page shall tell 

How long thy native heroes stood, 

Mid fire and famine, drench’d in blood, 
Ere Missotoncui fell ! 

And twas an awful scene to see 

Thy children sacrificed for thee. 


Land of renown ! when Peace was giv’n, 
The tyrant still insulted Heav’n— 

And rose with vengeful ire 
Thirsting for War !—The savage band 
Pour’d new destruction o’er the land 

By bloodshed and by fire ! 

But soon the coward strife was stay’d, 
For England came with timely aid. 


Land of renown! thy dastard foe 

Is crush’d beneath the deadly blow— 
Deep wounded to the core :— 

England hath given the decree— 

Thou and thy people shail be free, 
And Peace upon thy shore! 

The British Lion rous’d again, 

And conquest thunder’d o'er the main ! 

O "twas a noble deed !—thy cries 

Were long unheard—and evil eyes 

Gent. Mac. November, 1827. 
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Were on thee—but at last 
Thy friends arose with mighty pow’r ;— 
They fought till Victory crown'’d the hour— 
And all thy ills are past ! 
The dreadful carnage stain’d the flood— 
"Twas blow for blow, and blood for blood! 


Land of renown! be free—be free! 
England hath nobly fought for thee— 

. Throw off the servile chain ! 
Christians of long-degraded Greece, 
Behold the hor: tee, of Peace! 

The Infidel is slain! 
O banish Slavery to eternal night— 
Sweet Freedom rises in her morning light ! 


—o— 
SONNET, 


On the Birth of the Son of the Right Hon. 
Viscount Gopericu. 


By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
JPDEAR Infant, offspring of a noble pair, 


Born when thy Sire was press’d by toils 
of state, 
But who will anxiously thy course await, 
Thou darling subject of parental cares 
Oh! may’st thou ev'ry earthly blessing share, 
Long may thy Parents hold their mortal 
d 


ate, 
Still to behold thee good as well as great, 
And prove of wisdom an example rare, 

The gracions Monarch who thy Father rais’d, 
A Monarch justly valu’d far atid wide, 
Whose fair renown by Hist’ry will be blaz’d, 

Chose him for high desert and service 
tried, 
And hence the choice is by the Nation 
prais’d, 


So may he thee ¢o equal honours guide. 
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DEATH EVERY WHERE ; 
Or the Cook’s Answer to Corporal Trim’s 
“* Death in the Kitchen,” (see p.341.) 
Warirten sy Hersetr. 


TRIM, you are right, I can’t deny, 
For Cooks and Scullions all must die, 
As sure as Master Bobby ; 
Our Master—Mistress—all must drop, 
Susannah too, and Doctor Slop, 
And ev’n his little hobby, 


And Obadiah, who did pop. 
So furiously on Doctor Slop, 
And spoil his ambling ride, 
He too must join the gen’ral throng ; 
Although he seems so hale and strong, 
Death will not be deny’d. 


The lovely Jenny too must die, 
Tho’ rosy cheek and sparkling eye 
Proclaim her youthful bloom ; 
See while she twists the lock, ’tis grey, 
The Spectre snatches her away, 
And bears her to the tomb. 


And Yorick too, some luckless day, 
The Fiend will seize him for his prey, 
And nothing can him hinder ; 
Poor Uncle Toby too must die, 
As sure as that great buzzing fly 
He turn’d out at the window. 


Ah! cruel Death, our greatest foe, 
And wilt thou aim a deadly blow 

At gentle Captain Shandy ? 
Oh, from his good and gen’rons heart, 
Oh, turn I pray thy fatal dart, 

And strike some worthless Dandy. 


Alas, the tyrant will not hear, 

He stalks along with scythe and spear, 
And lays the people low ; 

See how he mows and cuts away, 

Where’r he turns, the grave and gay 
Are levell’d at a blow. 


When on the ghastly Fiend I think, 
My spirits in my bosom sink, 
And life seems on the wing ; 
I feel a chill thro’ every bone, 
My heat is cold as any stone, 
So much I dread his sting. 


The Grave! oh when in thought I trace 
The horrors of that dismal place, 
And know it is my doom ; 
With fear I tremble every limb, 
My brain turns round, my eyes are dim, 
I see the gaping tomb. 


But what have we from Death to dread 
Who struggle for our daily bread 
By want and power opprest ? 
Death frees us from a world of pain, 
Makes vile dependance drop his chain, 
And gives the weary rest. 


But Trim, it seems the rich and great 
Think little of a future state ; 
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I therefore would advise 
You shew them life’s uncertain way, 
And tell them they are dirt and clay 
When next you moralize. 


Oh tell them life is but a flower, 

The fleeting blossom of an hour, 
That blooms and fades away ; 

’Tis like the dew-drop on the thorn, 

That sparkles in the blush of morn, 
And falls before the day. 


Oh bid them mark the flowing tide, 
And see how swift the bubbles glide, 
And burst upon the wave ; 
Thus mortals on the stream of time 
Are toss’d awhile in manhood’s prime, 
Then sink into the grave. 
Oh tell them titles, wealth, and power, 
Avail not in that trying hour, 
When Death life’s thread shall sever ; 
Tell them the Tyrant takes no fee, 
They all must die, like you and me, 
And die to live for ever. 
—_@— 
PROLOGUE 
To the Hecusa of Euripipes, performed 
at the Triennial Visitation of Reapine 
Scnoor. Written bly C. A. Wueet- 
wricut, A. M., Prebendary of Lincoln, 
&c. 
'TO-NIGHT our Poet's tragic strains unfold 
What ills await th’ unbridled thirst fo 





gold, 

Which drugs the bowl, and whets the mur- 
derous knife 

To steal into the secret house of life. 

’Tis this in sunder breaks the social chain, 

And Nature’s charities are linked in vain. 

Lo! pierced by treacherous PoLymestor’s 
hand, 

The Prince lies breathless on the Thracian 
strand ; 

* Unwept, unhonoured, in life’s early bloom, 

No hand to close his eyes or rear a tomb ; 

Where winds may ring his knell, and every 
wave 

Responsive murmur o’er his sandy grave. 

But while the hapless charge is doomed to 
bleed, 

Unerring vengeance marks the cruel deed ; 

And bids his shades from Pluto’s realms con- 


ve 
In staples treuen the horrors of the day ; 
Urging the desolated Queen to shed 

Dire retribution on the guilty head. 

This mofal lesson by the Bard was given 
To mark the justice of offended Heaven, 
That bids the unembodied form return 
In solemn state from the funereal bourn. 
Calling the shadows of the world beneath 
To tell the tale of treachery and of death. 

Full oft the airy vision, not in vain, 

Has filled the vacant chamber of the 


brain. 





* Hee. v. 28—30. 
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At night’s still hour, when hushed in sweet 


repose 
The avenues of thought their portals close; 
When care and anguish a short vigil keep, 
And all, but guilt, can taste the balm of 


sleep ; 
Around the couch what myriad phantoms 


lay, 
Abash’ an shrinking from the eye of day ! 
Glancing, as in the moated beams of light 
Unnumber'd atoms skim before the sight, 
Or as the undistinguish’d insects gleam 
In winged radiance on the summer stream. 
No more commercing with her native earth *, 
Cares of the day, and thoughts of mortal 
birth, 
To higher spheres the soul attempts to rise, 
And seeks communion with her kindred 
skies. 

O tender Bard! around whose magic song 
The passions in obedient order throng ; 
Whether thy spirit-melting numbers move 
In the warm language of imploring love ; 
Or when with agonizing grasp +, Despair 
Rends the vain form of A dishevell’d hair}, 
Thou bid’st the tributary tear to flow 
At the soft accents of fictitious woe. 

And you, our fost’ring Patrons § who ap- 


pear, 

From Isis’ banks our rising hopes to cheer, 

As we the Grecian drama strive t’ unfold, 

With favouring smiles our bold attempt be- 
hold ; 

And if uncouth our air, or rude our voice, 

Condemn our action, but approve our 
choice : 

And if we fail, yet be it some renown, 

We strove to make the Grecian Muse our 
own, 





EPILOGUE. 
Written by T. N. Tarrourn, Esq. 

Kind friends, with genial plaudits may we 

close 
Our feeble miniature of mighty woes ? 
Or think you that we aim to strike, too late, 
With crimes antique, and passions out of 

date ? 
No: altered but in form life’s stage they 


il, 
And all our characters are extant still. 





* Est Deus in nobis, et sunt commercia 
celi, Ovid, Art. Am. 11. 
t Euripides. Hippolyt. 201. 
Bapu jsos xeQaarns erixpavoy axey, 
"AQ duritacoy Borrpuxor. 
~ So Shakspeare’s Constance. (King 
John, Act iii. se. 4.) 
**T will not keep this form upon my head.” 
§ The Vice-Chancellor, the Warden of 
All Souls, and President of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, the Triennial Visitors of the 
School, on Archbishop Laud’s foundation. 
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First Hecupa: nay, there my scheme’s 
too bold, 
I grant no lady in these times grows old. 
Bu: not in vain you'll seek the ancient rage 
Tu some starch vixeu of “a certain age.” 
Thus if you chance, though fair in her re- 


gards, 
At whist her partner, to forget the cards, 
Stop scandal’s torrent with a word of peace, 
Offend her cat, or compliment her niece ; 
Beneath her rouge, when deeper colours rise, 
Remember Hecusa,—but mind your eyes. 
Still, would the mild Unysses win the 
town, 
His armour bartered for a Counsel's gown, 
Severest truths, he never practis’d, teach, 
And be profuse of wealth and life,—in speech. 
Oron the hustings gain th’ inspiring cheer ;— 
But hold !—we own no politicians here. 
The radiant colours Iris wreathes in Heaven, 
May but be foes at most one year in seven ; 
And mingling brighter from the generous 
strife, 
Shed rainbow hues on passion-wearied life. 
What! if the Turacian’s guilt we rarely 
see, 
Thousands for gain were lately mad as he ; 
When Trade held strange alliance with Ro- 
mance, 
And fancy lent delusive shades to chance, 
Bade golden visions hover o’er the Strand, 
And made ’Change-alley an enchanted land. 
There the wrapt merchant dreamt of Siv- 
BAD’s vale, [sale ; 
And catalogued, in thought, its gems for 
There div'’d to Vico’s time-unaltered caves, 
And ransomed millions from the courteous 
waves. 
Still might some daring band their arts em- 
lo 
To - ‘or Priam's treasures hid in Troy, 
For gold, which Potymestor did not find, 
But only missed, because the rogue was blind. 
Or, since our classic jobbers doat on Greece, 
Set paper sails to win her golden fleece; 
And bid her hopes, revived by civic pity, 
Flash in a loan, to fade in a committee. 
Nor need we here imagination’s aid 
To own the virtue of the Trojan maid. 
Would any ask, where courage meek as her's 
Truth’s saddest tests to garnish joy prefers, 
Where love earth's fragile clay to heaven 
allies, 
And life prolonged is one sweet sacrifice ; 
Where gentlest wisdom waits to cheer and 
guide ye, 
Husbands and lovers, only look—beside ye ! 
And if our actors gave but feeble hints 
Of the old bard’s imperishable tints, 
Yet if with them some classic grace abide, 
And bid no British thought or throb sub- 


side, 

Right well we know your fondest wish you 
gain— 

We have not toiled, nor you approved in 
vain, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the Sth of November, two important 
ordinances were issued—one dissolving the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the other in- 
creasing the Peerage by the addition of 76 
new Members. In the list of new Peers, 
are the remaining five Archbishops, who 
had not been before called to the peerage ; 
two Marshals (ane of whom is Soult, who 
forfeited his peerage by accepting office du- 
ring the Pundred days,” but has since 

id the most servile submission to the 
Bourbons) ; several of the most strenuous 
Ministerialists in the Chamber of Deputies, 
a number of the provincial nobility, aud 
the late censors of the press. In the 
Ordinance, it is stated. that the dignity of 
the Peer ‘* shall be hereditary only on con- 
dition of their instituting a majorat, pro- 
ducing a net revenue of at least 10,000 
francs, arising from real estates.” 

The Elections of the Deputies, in the 
capital and its vicinity, have run directly 
against the Ministers; and the Censorship 
having died with the dissolution of the 
Chambers, the press has been lavish of 
abuse on Villele and his ministry. The 
eight candidates proposed by the constitu- 
tional party for the representation of Paris 
were returned by great majorities, and not 
one candidate proposed by the Ministry had 
the least countenance given to his preten- 
sions by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. 
The number of voters in Paris who came to 
the poll amounted to about 8,000, and of 
these only 1,114, or about a one-seventh 
pert, supported the Ministerial nominations. 

he rest gave their votes for MM. Dupont, 
Lafitte, Cassimir-Perrier, Benj. Constant, 
De Schonen, ‘Ternaux, Royer-Collard, ‘and 
Baron Louis, who are sent to the Chamber 
by suffrages of 6,690 electors, The result 
was received with great exultation by one 
pert» and with as much dismay by another. 

e electoral colleges of Versailles, of 
Compiegne, of Pontoise, of Corbeil, have 
all returned opposition candidates; and at 
Rouen, Havre, Orleans, Evreux, Chartres, 
Amiens, St. Quintin, Dieppe, Beauvais, 
Peronne, Vervins, and Troyes, the return of 
deputies were anti-ministeria!. ‘The tone of 
the liberal journals, in consequence of 
these successes, has been not only trium- 
phant, but haughty and menacing. One of 
the papers began its song of triumph by ex- 
claiming that, the ‘‘ Ministers were the 
commoa enemy—the public enemy—the 
enemy of the throne and of France.”—The 
Gazette de France, a Ministerial payer, 





styles the opposition journals ‘ revolu- 
tionary,” and attributes to their instigation 
the disorders which have taken place. 


On the 19th of November, Rue St. Denis 
was brilliantly illuminated, and a great 
crowd was walking backwards and forwards. 
A number of individuals, principally children, 
let off some fire-works, and some others 
threw mud and stones against houses that 
were not illuminated, The gens d'’armes, 
on horseback, interfered to put a stop to 
the fire-works, and to disperse groups of 
people, and the summonses made by the 
officers were immediately followed by » omy 
ing the people, and giving them blows with 
their sabres. Every thing, however, was 
peaceable till half-past ten o’clock, when 
the charges made by the gendarmes became 
more frequent, and then the people began 
to resist. The gendarmes then retreated, 
and a great number of the common people 
and workmen, carrying off the scaffolding of 
some buildings now constructing, began to 
form some barriers between the Rue Gre- 
nata and the Rue aux Ours. They were 
not interrupted in any manner in the work ; 
and entrenched behind these barricades, as 
well as in a house building in the Rue de la 
Truanderie, and in that street which is to 
form a new passage parallel to the Rue du 
Petit-Hurleur, they threw showers of stones 
on the gendarmes when they. came near. 
The troops of the line, and the infantry of 
the gendarmes placed in the neighbourhood, 
were then brought to the spot. A column 
debouched by the Rue Grenata, and a sum- 
mons on the part of the officer who com- 
manded it was instantly followed bya dis- 
charge of musketry; at the second charge 
the barricade was e ted. The col 
advanced, firing at the ends of the streets 
by which they passed. Five platoon dis- 
dawn took place. These unhappy scenes 
continued till past midnight. The tumult 
was renewed on the following day. The 
armed force, attacked on the boulevards, 
began at a late hour to act, and then the 
fire of the infantry carried death among the 
groups collected in Rue Saint Denis. 


The exploits of the Allied fleet at Nava- 
rino have been recognized, as in England, 
by the distribution of rewards and honours 
by the Government. Admiral de Rigny 
has been raised to the rank of Vice-Admiral, 
and honours have been bestowed on varivus 
officers s€tving under him; Sir Edward 
Codrington and Count Heiden have, been 
named Grand Crosses of the Royal and Mi- 
litary Order of St. Louis ; Captain Fellowes, 
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of the Dartmouth, has been named Com- 
mander of the Legion cf Honour ; and the 
other English and Russian Captains who 
fought at Navarino, are made Knights of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis. 


SPAIN. 


Intelligence from Madrid, of the 25th of 
Octoher, states that the Queen had set out 
on the preceding day to join her husband 
at Valencia, and that the ison had been 
under arms from an apprehension that her 
departure might occasion some disturbance. 
The journey of the King to Catalonia has 
arrested for a time the insurrectionary 
movements of fanaticism, but it has not re- 
duced the influence of the fanatics. 

Ferdinand is taking summary vengeance 
on those of his factious subjects who have 
fallen into his hands, aided by his worthy 
coadjutor, Count d’Espagne, the Comman- 
der-in-chief in that province. More than 
six hundred persons have been arrested 
simultaneously in Catalonia alone, as having 
been implicated in the late rebellion. _ 
Count d’Espagne is at Tarragona, where 
had commenced the trials of the delinquents, 
having hoisted the black flag, as an indica- 
tion that the processes going on were for 
State crimes. On the 7th instant, Colonel 
Don Juan Rafy Vidal, and Colonel Don Al- 


berto Olives, two chiefs of the rebels, were 
shot, and hung upon the gallows the whole 
day. 


On the 8th, three members of the 
Junta of Manresa shared the same fate. 
Ferdinand was at Valencia, where he was 
expected to remain till the proceedings 
against the rebels were concluded. 


TURKEY ann GREECE. 
BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


In our last Number (p. 360), we stated 
that the combined squadrons of England 
and France (to which that of Russia, under 
Count Heyden, has been since added) had 
compelled Ibrahim Pacha to assent to an 
armistice, until the result of the negocia- 
tions at Constantinople should be known ; 
when he promised Ho ‘this fleet should 
not move from Navarino, until he received 
full instructions from Constantinople.” It 
appears, however, that Ibrahim, whether 
in obedience to, or in opposition tg the 
Ottoman government, treacherously broke 
the conditions of the armistice. In the 
first place he attempted to make sail 
from Navarino to Patras, and on being 
ordered back by Adm. Codrington, he land- 
ed his troops, and wreaked his barbarous 
vengeance on the miserable Greek inhabit- 
ants of the Morea. In short, it was dis- 
covered that the Turkish soldiers were de- 
solating the country with fire and sword, 
and even butchering the women and child- 
ren. Capt. Hamilton, of the Cambrian, 
communicated the circumstances to Adm. 
Codrington, in a letter dated Kitries, Oct. 
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18, He says; ‘I have the honour of in- 
forming you that I arrived here yesterday 


amorning, in company with the Russian fri- 


te Constantine, the Captain of which ship 
fad placed himself under my orders. On 
entering the Gulf, we observed by clouds of 


fire and smoke that the work of devasta- 


tion was still going on. The ships. were 
anchored off the pass off Aucyro, and a joint 
letter from myself and the Russian i 


_was despatched to the Turkish commander. 


The Russian and English officers, the bear- 
ers of it, were not allowed to proceed to 
head-quarters, nor have we yet received any 
answer. In the afternoon, we, the two cap- 
tains, went on shore to the Greek quarters, 
and were received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. The distress of the inhabitants driven 
from the plain is shocking! women and 
children dying every moment of absolute 
starvation, and hardly “y having better 
food than boiled grass! I have promised 
to send a small quantity of bread to the 
caves in the mountains, where these un- 
fortunate wretches have taken refuge. It 
is supposed that if Ibrahim remained in 
Greece, more than a third of its inhabit- 
ants will die of absolute starvation.” 

Under these circumstances the Com- 
manders of the Allied forces signed an 
agreement on the 18th of Oct. to enter 
and take a position in the port of Nava- 
rino, as a commodious means of “ re- 
newing to Ibrahim Pacha propositions, 
which, entering into the spirit of the treaty, 
were evidently to the advantage of the Porte 
itself.” After the first part of this 
ment had been executed on the 20th 
their anchoring close to the Turkish line 
of battle, the allied flags of truce. were 
fired upon, and many British lives destroy- 
ed, in the very act of peaceable remon- 
strance with the Infidels. The 
retaliation for this outrage brought on a 
general action, and the total destruction of 
a fleet which was armed with 1,800 pieces 
of ordinance. 

The particulars of this brilliant victory 
are admirably detailed in the official de- 
spatches addressed to J. W. Croker, Esq. 
by Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 
dated Navarino, Oct. 21. They ap 
- a —— re tae of the 10th of 

ov. ; of whic ‘ollowing is a » 

H. M.'s ship aintun of 
** Sir, Navarino, Oct. 21. 

*¢] have the honour of informing his 
Royal Highuess the Lord High Admiral, 
that, my colleagues Count Heyden and the 
Chevalier de Rigny having agreed with me 
that we should come into this port, in order 
to induce Ibrahim Pacha to discontinue the 
brutal war of extermination which he has 
been carrying on since his return here from 
bis failure in the Gulf of Patras, the com- 
bined squadrons the batteries, in 
order to take up their anchorage, at about 
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two o'clock yesterday afternoon. The Turk- 
ish ships were moored in the form of a cres- 
cent, with springs on their cables, the larger 
ones presenting their broadsides towards the 
centre, the smaller ones in succession with- 
in them, filling up the intervals. The com- 
bined fleet was formed in the order of sail- 
ing in two columns, the British and French 
forming the weather or starboard fine, and 
the Russian the lee line. 

“The Asia led in, followed by the Ge- 
noa and Altion, and anchored close along- 
side a ship of the line bearing the flag of 
the Capitana Bey, another ship of the line, 
and a large double banked-frigate, each thus 
having their proper opponent in the front 
line of the Turkish fleet. The four ships 
to windward, part of the Egyptian squadron, 
were allotted to the squadron of Rear-Adm. 
de Rigny; and those to leeward, in the 
bight of the crescent, were to mark the sta- 
sions of the whole Russian squadron; the 
ships of their line closing those of the Eng- 
lish line, and being followed up by their own 
frigates. The French frigate Armide was 
directed to place herself alongside the out- 
ermost frigate, on the left hand entering the 
harbour; and the Cambrian, Glasgow, and 
Talbot next to her, and abreast of the Asia, 
Genoa, and Albion ; the Dartmouth and the 
Musquito, the Rose, the Brisk, and the Phi- 
lomel were to look after six fire vessels at 
the entrance of the harbour. I gave orders 
that no gun should be fired, unless guns 
were first fired by the Turks ; and those or- 
ders were strictly observed. ‘The three Eng- 
lish ships were accordingly permitted to pass 
the batteries and to moor, as they did with 
great rapidity, without any act of opera hos- 
tility, although there was evident prepara- 
tion for it in all the Turkish ships; but 
upon the Dartmouth sending a boat to one 
of the fire-vessels, Lieut. G. W. H. Fitzroy, 
and several of her crew, were shot with 
musketry. This produced a defensive fire of 
musketry from the Dartmouth, and La Sy- 
rene, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral de 
Rigny; that was succeeded by cannon-shot 
at the Rear-Admiral from one of the Egyp- 
tian ships, which of course brought on a 
return, and thus very shortly afterwards the 
battle became general. The Asia, although 

laced alongside the ship of the Capitana 

y, was even nearer to that of Moharem 
Bey, the commander of the Egyptian ships: 
and since his ships did not fire at the Asia, 
although the action was begun to windward, 
neither did the Asia fire at her. The latter, 
indeed, sent a message, ‘ that he would not 
fire at all,” and therefore no hostility took 

lace betwixt our two ships for sume time 
after the Asia had returned the fire of the 
Capitana Bey. 

*«In the mean time, however, our excel- 
lent pilot, Mr. Peter Mitchell, who went to 
interpret to Moharem my desire to avoid 


bloodslied, was killed by his people in our 
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boat alongside. Whether with or without 
his orders, I know not; but his ship soon 
afterwards fired into the Asia, and was con- 
sequently effectually destroyed by the Asia’s 
fire, sharing the same fate as his brother 
Admiral on the starboard side, and falling to 
leeward a mere wreck. These ships being 
out of the way, the Asia became exposed to 
a raking fire from vessels in the second and 
third line, which carried away her mizen- 
mast by the board, disabled some of her 
guns, and killed and wounded several of her 
crew. This narration of the proceedings of 
the Asia would probably be equally applica- 
ble to most of the other ships of the fleet. 
e manner in which the Genoa and Allion 
took their stations was beautiful; and the 
conduct of my brother Admirals, Count 
Heyden and the Chevalier de Rigny, 
throughout was admirable and highly ex- 
emplary. 
ptain Fellowes executed the part al- 
lotted to him perfectly, and with the able 
assistance of his little but brave detachment, 
saved the Syrene from being burnt by the 
fire vessels. And the Cambrian, Glasgow, 
and Tailot, following the fine example of 
Capitaine Hugon, oF the Armide, who was 
opposed to the leading frigate of that line, ef- 
fectually destroyed their opponents, and also 
silenced the batteries. This bloody and de- 
structive battle was continued with unabat- 
ed fury for four hours, and the scene of 


wreck and devastation which yer it- 


self at its termination was such as has sel- 
dom been witnessed. As each ship of our 
— became effectually disabled, such 
of her crew as could escape from her endea- 
voured to set her on fire ; and it is wonder- 
ful how we avoided the effects of their suc- 
cessive and awful explosions. 

**It is impossible for me to say too much 
for the able and zealous assistance which I 
derived from Capt. Curzon throughout this 
long and arduous contest; nor can I say 
more than it deserves for the conduct of 
Commander Baynes and the officers and 
crew of the Asia, for the perfection with 
which the fire of their guns was directed ; 
each vessel in turn, to which her broadside 
was presented, hecame a complete wreck. 
His Royal Highness will be aware, that so 
complete a victory by a few, however per- 
fect, against an excessive number, how- 
ever individually inferior, cannot be ac- 
quired but at a considerable sacrifice of life; 
accordingly, 1 have to lament the loss of 
Captain Bathurst, of the Genoa, whose ex- 
ample on this occasion is well worthy the 
imitation of his survivors. Captain Bell, 
commanding the royal marines of the Asia, 
an excellent officer, was killed early in the 
action, in the steady performance of his 
duty; and 1 have to mourn the death of 
Mr. William Smith, the master, admired 
for the zeal and ability with which he exe- 
cuted his duty, and beloved by all for his 
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ivate qualities as a man. Mr. Henry S. 

yer, my secretary, having received a se- 
vere contusion from a splinter, I am depriv- 
ed temporarily of his valuable assistance in 
collecting and keeping up the general re- 
turns and communicatiuns of the squadrons ; 
I shall therefore retain in my office Mr. E. 
J.T. White, his first clerk, whom I have 
nominated to succeed the purser of the 
Brisk. I feel much personal obligation to 
the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Craddock, for 
his readiness, during the heat of the battle, 
in carrying my orders and messages#to the 
different quarters after my aides-de-camp 
were disabled; but I will beg permission 
to refer his Royal Highness for further par- 
ticulars of this sort tu the details of the 
killed and w Jed, a subject which it 
is painful for me to dwell upon. When l 
contemplate, as I do with extreme sorrow, 
the extent of our loss, I console myself witt. 
the reflection that the measure which pro- 
duced the battle was absolutely necessary 
for obtaining the results contemplated by 
the treaty, and that it was brought ou en- 
“ay our opponents. 

** When I found the boasted Ottoman’s word 
of honour made a sacrifice to wanton savage 
devastation, and that a base advantage was 
taken of our reliance upon Ibrahim’s good 
faith, 1 own I felt a desire to punish the 
offenders, But it was my duty to refrain, 
and refrain I did ; andI can assure his Royal 
Highness, that I would still have avoided 
this disastrous extremity if other means had 
heen open to me. The Asia, Genoa, and 
Albion, have each suffered so much, that it 
is my intention to send them to England, so 
soon as they shall have received at Malta the 
necessary repairs for their voyage. The Tal- 
bot being 7 Saee with a double- 
banked frigate, also suffered consider- 
ably, as well as others of the smaller ves- 
sels; but I hope their defects are not more 
than can be made good at Malta. The loss 
of men in the Turko-Egyptian ships must 
have been immense, as his Royal Highness 
will see by the accompanying list, obtained 
from the secretary of the Capitana Bey,which 
includes that of two out of the three ships 
to which the English division was opposed. 
Capt, Curzon having preferred continuing to 
assist me in the Asia, Phave given the charge 
of my despatches to Commander Lord Vis- 
count Ingestrie, who, besides having had a 
brilliant share in the action, is well com- 
petent te give his Royal Highness the Lord 
High Admiral any further particulars he may 
require,” 

Summary of the return of Officers * and men 
killed and wounded, 
As1a—Killed, Capt.G. A. Bell, R.M.; W. 

Smith, master; P. Dumaresq, mate; J. 

Lewis, boatswain; P. Mitchell, pilot; 8 

seamen; 6 marines. Total killed 19 ; 

wounded, 57. 








be Of whom some biographical notices 
will be given in our next. 
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Asion—Killed, Capt. C. J. Stevens, R.N. 
E. R, Foster, volunteer; 7 seamen, 1 
marine. ‘Total killed, 10; wounded, 50. 

Genoa—Killed, Capt. W. Bathurst; P. 
Brown, C. Russell, midshipmen; A. J. 
T. Rowe, master’s assistant; 13 seamen; 
9 marines. Total killed, 26 ; wounded, 33. 

Dartmoutsu — Killed, Lt. G. W. H. Fitz- 
roy; B. Smyth, midship, ; 3 seamen; 1 
marine. Total killed, 6; wounded, 8. 

Tatsot—Killed, W. J. Goldfinch, volun- 
teer; 5 seamen; wounded, 17. 

Camarian—Killed, Lt. P. Sturgeon, R. M. 
wounded, 1. 

Puitomer.—Killed, 1 marine, 3 seamen ; 
wounded, 7. 

Rose—Killed, 3 seamen, wounded, 15. 

Brisk — Killed, H. Campling, purser; 
wounded, 3. 

Musouito-—Kiiled, 2, wounded, 4. 

Total killed, 75; total wounded, 197. 


Killed and wounded on board the French ships. 


Killed, 43; 79 severely wounded; 65 
wounded 


Statement made by the Secretary to the 
Capitana Bey. 

3 Turkish line-of-battle Mies 1 Turkish 
Admiral—84 guns, 850 men, 650 killed; 
1 ditto, 84 guns, 850 men; 1 ditto, 76 
guns, 850 men, 400 killed. 

4 Egyptian double-banked frigates — 64 
guns each, from 450 to 500 men. 

15 Turkish frigates—48 guns, from 450 
to 500 men. 

18 Turkish ‘corvettes, 8 Egyptian ditto— 
from 18 to 24 guns, 200 men. 

4 Turkish brigs, 8 Egyptian ditto—19 guns, 
from 130 to 150 men, 

5 Egyptian fire-vessels. 

35,000 Eyyptian troops in the Morea, 4,000 
of whom came with the above ships, 


The following is a synopsis of the allied 
forces : 
Line. Frigates. Sloops, &c. Total. 
English 4isesee 4 
French ...... 


Four of these forty-seven frigates were, in 
fact, sixty-four-gun ships, and there were 
forty transports moored behind the line-of- 
battle. 


The Port of Navarino is on the S.W. 
coast of the Morea, North of Modon, and 
is said to be capable o ig two 
thousand sail. It is formed by a bay of con- 
siderable extent, the entrance of which is 
secured by the Island of Sphacteria or Sfa- 
gia, and the north-west sides protected by a 
range of high hills. The fortifications of 
the town, which is situated on the bay, con- 
sist of four bastious and a citadel. The only 
ruins of interest are a large aqueduct, a 
fountain, and some marble pillars, which sup- 
port the facades of the grand mosque. 


contain: 
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Accounts have been received from Con- 
stantinople of a date subsequent to the ar- 
rival of the above news at that city. The 
Divan appeared to be in a state of conster- 
nation; and the Ambassadors of the three 
allied powers were urgently pressing the 
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subject of their intended negociations. The 
haughty tone of the Porte seems to be in 
some measure subdued; and, contrary to 
general expectation, there has been no po- 
pular commotion excited against the resi- 
dent Christians. 


—@o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The subjoined list will remind our readers 
of the boundaries of the several ecclesi- 
astical dioceses, and the extent of the juris- 
diction of the respective Bishops thereof : 
Canterlury—Part of Kent. 

f meno en Essex, Middlesex, part of 
Herts. 

Winchester—Hants, Surrey, Isle of Wight, 
Island of Guernsey, Island of Jersey, 

Chichester—Sussex. 

Salisbury—Wilts, Berks. 

Exeter—Devon, Cornwall. 

Bath and Wells—Somerset. 

Gloucester—Gloucester. 

Worcester—W orcester, part of Warwick. 

Hereford—Hereford, part of Salop. 

Lichfield and Coventry—part of Salop, Staf- 
ford, Derby, Warwick. 

Lincoln—Lincoln, Leicester, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Buckingham, part of Herts. 

Ely—Cambridge, ale of Ely, 

Norwich—Norfolk, Suffolk. 

Oxford—Oxford. 

Peterborough—Northampton, Rutland. 

Bristol—Dorset. 

Rochester—Part of Kent. 

St. David’s—Pembroke, Cardigan, Caer- 
marthen, Brecknock, Radnor, part of 
Glamorgan, part of Monmouth, part of 
Montgomery, part of Hereford. 

Bangor—Carnarvon, Anglesea, Merioneth, 

of Montgomery, part of Denbigh. 

Landaff—Part of Monmouth, part of Gla- 
morgan. 

St. Asaph—Part of Denbigh, part of Flint, 
part of Montgomery, part of Merioneth, 
part of Hereford. 

York—York, part of Nottingham. 

Durham — Durham, Northumberland. 

Chester—Cheshire, Richmond, Lancaster, 

rt of Cumberland. 

Carliste—Part of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land. 


A number of scientific gentlemen in Man- 
chester have formed themselves into a com- 
pany for the purpose of establishing steam 
carriages for the conveyance of passengers 
and parcels on several of the great roads in 
this country. One carriage, which is in- 
tended to run between London and Man- 
chester, is already comple ed, and has been 
subjected to several trials, which were all 
satisfactory. It is considerably less in bulk 
than a common stage coach, will carry more 





passengers, and is calculated to travel from 
ten to twelve miles an hour. A steam 
coach company are now making arrange- 
ments for stopping-places on the line of 
road between London, Bath, and Bristol, 
which will occur about every six or seven 
miles, where fresh fuel and water are to be 
supplied. ‘There are fifteen coaches built, 
and the first will commence its course from 
the establishment of Mr. Waterhouse. The 
engines, which are on the safety plan, will 
consume their own smoke. 

The beautiful new church at Ripon, 
which has been completed within the space 
of one year, at the sole expence of the 
Rev. Edw. Kilvington, has been consecrated 
by the Abp. of York. The church is a 
very elegant building, and forms a beautiful 
feature in the surrounding landscape. It 
contains 200 free sittings. 

The workmen lately employed in im- 
proving the navigation of the river Ouse, 
under the direction af that able engineer, 
Mr. Ellman, discovered in the blue silt that 
forms the alluvial plain through which the 
river flows, the bones and antlers of a deer 
of a very large size. This discovery was 
made at a place called the Pool-lar, the 
skeleton being imbedded in a sandy clay two 
or three feet below the bed of the river. 
The antlers are remarkably perfect and ele- 
gant, measuring three feet two inches at 
their greatest width. Many years since a 
rude oaken coffin, containing a human ske- 
leton (the bones and teeth of which were 
tinged of a dark bluish colour) was found. 
The skull of a large porpoise was found in 
the silt near the mouth of the Cuckmere, 
and the rib of a whale in the mud near 
Shoreham-bridge. 

In the last session of Parliament an Act 
was obtained for making that part of the 
Roman ridge which extends from Castle- 
ford to Aberford into a turnpike road, to 
join the Leeds and Barnsdale road, at Glass 
Houghton. As some workmen were em- 
ployed in lowering the hills, they lately 
discovered ten human skeletons in tolerable 
preservation, and close to the east side of 
the ridge, and near the point where it is 
intersected by the road from Ledstone to 
Kippax. It is probable that these are 
the remains of warriors who fell either in 
the wars of the Roses, or in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. 

The gold and silver coins found some time 
ago, whentaking down one of the old houses, 
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the property and now of the site of 
Corpus Chesti Colleger Cambri » have 
been sold in lots, by auction. ey were 
found in two earthen pots, the one full of 
silver, the other full of gold coins, and had 
evidently been in currency; the first pot 
contained shillings, sixpences, and minor 
coins, even to silver halfpennies ; the other 
contained gold, whole, half, and quarter 
sovereigns, and sceptre pieces of King 
James; the whole consisted of more than 
500 pieces. It is supposed to have been 
concealed about the time of Oliver Crom- 
well. Many claimants arose upon the dis- 
covery of this treasure, among them the 
Corporation of Cambridge, the Lord of the 
manor, the College, and the Crown; upon 
investigation the right proved to be in the 
Crown, who gave it up to the College: for 
this favour 122/, were paid for fees ! 

Oct. 24. The foundation-stone of the 
Yorkshire Museum, to be erected on part of 
the antient site of St. Mary’s Abbey, on the 
Manor Shore, near York, was laid. In the 
stone was a cavity, ih which was deposited 
a box, containing the reports of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, and the list of 
subscribérs to the Museum. His Grace 
the Abp. of York laid the stone, and the 
following is the inscription on the brass 

late affixed: ‘‘ The first stone of the 
orksliire Museum laid on the 24th day of 


Oct., in the goer of our Lord Mpcecxxvil. 


in the eighth year of the reiga of King 
George the Fourth, by Edward, Archbishop 
of York, on part of the autient site of the 
Abbey of St. Mary, granted by the Crown 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society.— 
William Wilkins, F,S.A., Richard Hey 
Sharp, Architects.” 

In the course of excavating the Manor 
Shore of St. Mary’s Abbey, some centre- 
knots, curiously sculptured, have been 
found. On one is the representation of 
two horsemen fighting, and on another a 
female figure playing the violin. The north 
wall of the apartment, where the elegant 
clustered columns are standing, has been 
uncovered, and the basement of two more 
columns have been cleared. Against this 
wall, parallel with the columns, are small 
pillars consisting of three cylinders. One of 
those very antient Roman coins, represent- 
ing Romulus and Remus suckled by a wolf, 
was found among the rubbish, and although 
nearly 3,000 years old, it is in good preser- 
vation.—A curious discovery was made near 
the west end of the Cathedral. It was a 
ews of masonry in the form of a bath, 

aving at one end a descent of five steps, 
and at the side an opening as if for the ad- 
mission of water. This piece of workman- 
ship was scarcely a foot below the surface 
of the ground, and it is very near the antient 
site of St. Sepulchre’s Chapel, a part of 
which, until very recently, was used as a 

Gent. Mac. November, 1827. 
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public-house, known by the name of the 
Hole-in-the-Wail. The cellar of this house 
was célebrated for having formerly been a 
dungeon of a very gloomy and singular kind, 

eotrance to which was through two 
enormous oak doors, which folded one 
against the other. 


Oct. 31. An extraordinary phenomenon 
occurred along the Kentish cnast, which has 
rarely, perhaps, or ever occurred before. 
The tides rose within two hours, three times, 
and at one time so high that they exceeded 
the usual bounds even of the spring tides. 
At London Bridge, and along the banks of 
the Thames aud Medway, the low land was 
flooded ; and many sheep were lost. People 
were also employed in saving in boats the 
inhabitants of, the cottages situated in the 
marshes. 


—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


On the Meeting of the Commissioners 
and Jury appointed to examine the gold and 
silver moneys coined at his Majesty's Mint, 
from the Ist July, 1825, to the 31st May, 
1827, at the Duchy of Lancaster-court in 
Westminster Hall, the Lord Chancellor 
stated that the quantity of gold coin that 
had been coined since the 1st of July, 1825, 
to the 3ist of May, 1827, amounted to 
10,968,6931.—a much larger quantity than 
had ever before been, at one time, ready to 
send into the world. The silver coinage 
manufactured between the same periods, 
amounted to 1,000,5991. 12s. 


Oct. 31. St. Catherine’s Dock was visited 
by an irruption of the Thames, of so exten- 
sive a description, that, in a few minutes, all 
those portions of the Dock which have been 
excavated were filled to the level of the 
water in the river. It took place, fortu- 
nately, at an advanced hour of the night 
(five minutes before 11), when all the work- 
men had long departed. The’ aperture 
through which it found its entrance is im- 
mediately adjoining the dam and bridge 
fronting the Thames, and between the 
former, and some warehouses in progress of 
erection. The irruption was similar in. 
sound to a violent storm, accompanied with 
that kind of noise which is produced by a 
lofty cataract. So rapid was the pouring in, 
that though the portion of ground excavated 
exceeds eight acres, and the depth 30 feet, 
the entire, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, was filled to tide level, when the 
noise ceased. The wooden bridge was com- 
pletely swept away ; the docks were as full 
as if they had been finished, and the water 
admitted for the commencement of business. 


Nov. 9. The ceremony of swearing in 
Alderman Lucas, the new Lord Mayor, 
before the Barons of the Exchequer, took 
place. The pageant was far more gorgeous 
and splendid than it has been for many years. 
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There were several additional bands of 
music, a more brilliant display of flags and 
banners, and among the extraordinary per- 
sonages in the procession, the applauding 
gazers were delighted again to see, besides 
the full number of men in armour, Waterloo 
heroes and heralds, two colossal figures, 
representing Gog and Magog, who keep 
watch over the Common-hall, These were 
borrowed, it was said, from the pantomimic 
department of Covent-garden Theatre. They 
moved along most majestically. The escort 
consisted of a detachment of the Lancers, 
and of the Life-Guards, wearing the cuiras- 
ses they took at Waterloo. The dinner at 
Guildhall was. of the most costly descrip- 
tion; and among the many distinguished 
visitors, were the Lord High Admiral, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy Seal (Earl 
of Carlisle), the Duke of Wellington, the 
Duke of St. Alban’s, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Earl of Dudley and Ward, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board 
of Trade, the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. 
Justice Bayley, Mr. Justice Park, Mr. 
Justice Gaselee, the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Baron Vaughan, &e. &c. The festivity 
was interrupted by the falling of a large 
board full of variegated lamps. The Lord 
Mayor and his Lady, the Duke of Cla- 
rence, and some others at the head of the 
table were sufferers in either person or dress, 


“Nov. 


Nov. 22. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated a Chapel situate at Upper Clapton, 
near Stamford Hill, in the parish of tack: 
ney. ‘The Chapel is under the management 
of Trustees, and the excellent Rector of the 
parish, Archdeacon Watson, with his ac- 
customed liberality, has added 50/. per ann. 
to the Minister’s stipend, 

—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Oct, 29, A new Comedy, in three Acts, 
from the pen of Mr. Poole, was produced, 
entitled The Wealthy Widow. It was an 
adaptation from the French ‘Le jeune 
Mari.” The dialogue was well supported ; 
and the piece on the whole was well received. 

Nov, 21. A comedy, called Forget and 
Forgive, ascribed to Mr. Kenny, was played 
for the first time. Though comparatively 
destitute of plot there were many humorous 
scenes, which were admirably supported by 
Liston, and much conduced to the favoura- 
ble reception of the piece. 

Covent Garpen. 

Nov. 3. A Musical Drama, re-modified 
by Mr. Pocock, from a former production of 
O’Keefe’s, called Alfred the Great, was 
brought forward. It was cleverly dranitized, 
and well acted. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


Oct. 30. Rich. Chetham, of West Cran- 
mere, Somersetshire, Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army, to take the surname of Strode, after 
that of Chetham. 

Oct.31. W.H. Freemantle, esq. knighted. 

Lancelot Shadwell, esq. to be Vice-Chan- 
cellor of England, (and since knighted, and 
sworn of the Privy Council,) vice Sir Anth. 
Hart, appointed Lord Ch Hor of Ireland. 

Reg. of Art. Lieut.-Col. Perey Drum- 
mond, to be Col.—Major J. Armstrong, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. and Brevet-Major J. 
Pattison St. Clair, to be Major. 

Nov. 5. 21st Foot, Capt. T. 'Fairwea- 
ther, to be Major.—56th ditto, Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord Aylmer, to be Col.—85th ditto, Capt. 
F. Jackson, to be Major.—-Unattached : 
To be Lieut.-Colonels of Inf. Major H. Fair- 
fax, 85th Foot; Major Marcus Beresford, 
2ist. 

Nov. 8. Lieut.-Gen. W. Guard, to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Gravesend and Tilbury 
Fort.—Gen. Sir W. Keppel, to be Governor 
of Guernsey and a Member of the Privy 
Council.—Duke of Gloucester to be Go- 
vernor of Portsmouth, 

Nov. 9. 6th Drag., Lieut.-Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Wm. Lumley, to be Col.—10th 
Ligh Drag., — R. Burdett, 4th Foot, 
to be Major.—4th Foot, Major W. Chas. 





Drummond, 10th Light Drag. to be Major. 
—28th ditto, Major i. Hailes to be Lieut. 
Col. 

Nov. 12. 16th . of Drag. Guards, 
Capt. W. Osten, to ba Magenta Foot, 
Brevet-Major E. Brackenbury, 56th Foot, 
to be Major.—30th ditto, Major J. Dalrym- 

le, to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. J. Powell, to 

Major.—2d W. India Reg., Lieut.-Col. 
Alex. Wolfe Macdonell, to be Lieut.-Col.. 
Unattached: Major Chas. King, 16th Light 
Drag., to be Lieut.-Col.—Lieut. and Capt. 
Sir Ei. Verney, bart., 1st Gren. Guards, to 
be Major of Inf.—Capt. G. Macartney Gre- 
ville, 16th Light Drag., to be Major of Inf. 
—To be Major of Inf. Brevet Major Geo, 
D’Arcey, 29th Foot. 

Nov. 13. Vice-Adm. Sir Edw. Codring- 
ton, to be G.C.B.—Capt. J. A. Ommanney, 
Capt. the Hon. J. A. Maude, Capt. the 
Hon. Fred. Spencer, Capt. Edw. Curzon, 
Commanders J. N. Campbell, Rich. Dick- 
inson, Geo. Bohun Martin, L. Davies, the 
Hon. Wm. Anson, Visc. Ingestrie, and R. 
Baynes, to be K.C.B. for their services in the 
victory of Navarino.—Also Capt. Moore, of 
Mariues, to be Brevet Major; the two 
senior Lieutenants to be Captains; and the 
two senior 2d Lieutenants to be 1st Lieu- 
tenants. 

Nov. 14. Reg. Art., Major-Gen, Geo. 
W. Dixon, to be Col,-Commandant. 
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Nov. 15. 75th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Jas. 
Dunlop, to be Col.—Gen. Geo. Duke of 
Gordon, G.C.B., to be Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle.—The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
to be the Lord Lieut. of Wiltshire.—Capt. 
Sir Chas. Malcolm, to command the Bom- 
bay Marine.—Capt. Lord W. Paget, to 
command the Dublin yacht; and Comm. 
Geo. S. Dyer, the Melville—Capt. J. 
Maughan, R.M., to be a Pay-Capt. of the 
Portsmouth Division.—Lieut. Oliver, of the 
Victory, to be Commander. 

Nov.19. 57th Light. Drag., Brevet Ma- 
jor J. Campbell, to be Major.—97th ditto, 
Major T. Hall, to be Major.—Unattached : 
Capt. H. A. Magennis, 82d Foot, to be 
Major.—The 87th Foot to be styled ‘¢ The 
Royal Irish Fusiliers.” 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Lanark (county).—Sir M. Shaw Stewart, 
vice Lord A. Hamilton, dec, 





EcciesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 


ight Rev. Dr. C. R. Sumner, late Bp. of 
daff, to be Bp. of Winchester. 

Right Rev. Dr. Murray, late Bp. of Sodor 
and Mann, to be Bp. of Rochester. 

Rev. E. Griffith, preb. in St. David’s Cath. 

Rev. H. Atlay, Cacertoa Magna R. with 
Pickworth annexed. 

Rev. J. Best, Kirby-on-Baine R. co. Lin- 
coln. 

Rev. G. Bourke, Ardmire R. Ireland. 

Rev, W. Bowen, Ewyas Harold V. co. 
Hereford. 

Rev. G. W. Brooks, Great Hampden R. 
with Kimble V. Bucks. 


Promotions and Prefetments.—Births and Marriages. 
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Rev. R. B. Byam, Sampford Courtenay R. 

Rew CC, Clarke, St. M Magiale 
v. C.C. Clarke, St. Mar mn V. 
Oxford. . 

Rev. G. P. Cosserat, St. Martin R. Exeter, 
co. Devon. 

Rev. W. N. Darnell; Norham V. North 
Durham. 

Rev. J. M. Edwards, Towyn V. co. Meri- 
oneth. 

Rev. E. Evans, Llangranwg and Llandysilio 
Gogo V. co. Cardigan. 

a . S. Gilly, St. Margaret P. C, Dur- 


Rev. E. Homfray, Longdon P. C. Salop. 

Rev. R. W. Hutchins, East Bridgeford R. 
co. Notts. 

Rev. J. Landon, Bishop's Taunton V. 
Devon. 

Rev. F. Morrison, Corkamahide R. co 
Limerick. 

Rev. J. Paul, West Kirk, Edinburgh. 

Rev. H. Robinson, Great Warley R. Essex. 

Rev. S. S. Rusby, Coton R. co. Camb. 

Rev. ar ilmolash R. co. Waterford. 

Rev. J. W. Squire, Beachampton R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Streatfield, East Ham V. Essex. 

Rev. D. T. Thomas, Clydan V. co. Pem- 
broke. 

Rev. H. F. Williams, Ardmire and Bally- 
macart VV. Lismore, Ireland. 

Rev. W. R. Wyatt, St. Giles’s R- Durham. 

Rev. G. N. Molesworth, Chap, to the Earl 
of Guilford. 





Civit PrererMent. 


Charles Fynes Clinton, esq. Recorder of 
East Retford, vice Wm. Mason, esq. res. 


amas 
BIRTHS. 


Sept. 22. At Petersburg, the Empress 
Alexandria, a son, who has received the 
name of Constantine. 

Oct.14. In Jermyn-st. the wife of Dr. 
Wymner, a son. 15. At Ghent, the 
wife of H. Bedingfield, esq. (son of Sir R. 
Bedingfield) a dau-——17. The wife of J. 
Vanzeller, esq. of York-place, Portman-sq. 
adau——19. In Bedford-sq. the wife of 
Mr. Sheriff Spottiswoode, a son.——23. 
In Cavendish-sq. Lady Cath. Long, a dau. 
——24. The Countess of Sheffield, a son and 
heir——Visc’tess Goderich, ason and heir. 
——At Cornworthy, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. W. B. Barter, a dau. The wife of 
Capt. Chrystie, Camberwell-grove, a dau. 
——31. At Mere Vicarage, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. S. Hyde Cassan, a dau. 

Nov, 1. The wife of the Rev. R. B. Green- 
law, of Ealing, a dau. 2. At Kensing- 
ton, the wife of the Rev. W. Lloyd, Rector 
of Lillingston Lovel, Oxford, a dau. 














3. In Hans-place, the wife of Capt. W. J. 
Wier cles aE apt 


u——3. At Bath, the wife 





of Lieut. F. Grove; R.N. a son.——5. At 
Sydling House, Dorset, the wife of J. W. 
Lukin, esq. a son. At Hoddesdon, the 
wife of D, H. O’Brien, esq. Capt. R.N. a 
son.——6. At the Vicarage, Bishopstone, 
Wilts, the wife of the Rev. H. Middleton, a 
dau.——In Dartmouth-street, the wife of 
D. Holland, esq. a dau. At Highbury- 
place, Mrs. J. Morgan, a dau.———The wife 
of T. J. Pettigrew, esq. of Saville-row, a dau. 
—8. The wife of Mr. V. Baker, of Wind- 
mill-st. Camberwell, two sons and a dau. 
10. At Hargrave Rectory, Northampt. the 
wife of the Rev. W. L. Baker, a dau 
11. At Castle Bromwich, the Countess of 
Bradford, a dau. 12. The wife of G. 
Cave, esq. of Cleve Dale, Bristol, a son- 
13. At Abbot’s Leigh, the wife of Robert 
Bright, esq. a dau. 19. At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of Capt. W. Foy, a dau. 
20. In Wigmore-st. Cavendish-sq. the wife 
of Edwin Briggs, esq. a son and heir, 
21. The wife of Dr. Whatley, Hunter-st. 
Brunswick-sq. a dau, 
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MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 8. Prince Metternich, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, to Lady Antoinette Von 
Leykam, who is raised to the rank of Coun- 
tess of Beilstein. 13. At Beverley, Per- 
ceval Brown, esq. 41st reg. son of . 
Com. Gen. Brown, to Frances, dau. of Mr. 
Ashley, of Molescroft. 16. At Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight, the Rev. H. Roch- 
fort, Rector of Newtown, co. Westmeath, 
to Sagah Deborah, dau. of the late R. Roch- 
ford, esq. 20. At Bathwick, Roper 
Weston, esq. Collector of Customs at Hull, 
to Eliz. only child of the late J. Purcell, 
esq. 24. At Pusey, co. Berks, the Rev. 
J. H. Montagu Luxmoore, son of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, to Eliz. Bouverie, 
eldest dau. of the Hon, Philip and Lady 
Lucy Pusey. Fred. Cooper, esq. of 
Brighton, to Maria, widow of the late J. A. 
Christie, esq. of Sloane-st. At Colaton, 
Capt. Wentworth Buller, R.N. of Whimple, 
Devonshire, to Ann, only dau. of the late 
Edw. Divett, esq. of Bystock. 25. At 
Lichfield, Wm. Oakeley, esq. late son of 
the late Sir Chas. Oakeley, bart. to Mary 
Maria, only dau. of Col. Sir Edw. Miles, 
C.B. and K.'T.S.——At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. Rob. Cole, esq. Capt. 85th Light 
Inf. to Mary Eden, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Jarvis, of Dover. 30. At Hughen- 
den, the Rev. J. Bonham, of Dunsby, Lin- 
colnshire, to Barbarina, third dau. of J. Nor- 
ris, esq. of Hughenden House, Bucks. 
At Waterstock, Oxfordshire, the Rev. L. 
M. Halton, Rector of Woolhampton, to 
Eliza P. M. Sclater, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. B. L. Sclater, Vicar of Whittingham, 
co.Northumberland. At Cheshunt, John 
Selby, esq. of Langley Park, co. Durham, to 
Matilda Ano, dau. of the late T. Todd, esq. 
of Lancaster. At St.Marylebone Church, 

Fred. Mortam, esq. to Lydia, dau. of the 
late R. Lambert, esq. R.N. At Lough- 
ton, Essex, R. W. Jennings, esq. of Doc- 
tors-commons, to Mary Ann, third dau. of 
the late Dr. Francis Smith, of Maidstone. 
At New Shoreham, the Rev. R. W. 
Hutchins, B. D. Rector of East Bridgeford, 
Notts, to Eliza, dau. of T. Marriott, esq. of 
Bromptoa.——31. At Rotterdam, J. Mac- 
pherson, esq. to Eliza, dau. of Alex. Ferrier, 
esq. Consul at Rotterdam. Isaac Cohen, 
esq. brother-in-law to N. M. Rothschild, 
esq. to Miss Samuel, of Finsbury-sq. At 
Allendale, Northumberland, the Rev. Wm. 
Walton, to Jane, dau. of the Thos. Craw- 
hall, esq. of Allenheads. 

Nov. 1. At Farringdon, Berks, the Rev. 
J. Simpson, Vicar of Alstonfield, Derbysh. to 
Miss Hawkins, 2d dau. of F. Hawkins, esq. 
senior Member of the Board of Revenue of 
Bengal. At Chelsea, Lieut. H. W. Blach- 
ford, 69th Reg. son of Lieut.-Geu, Blach- 
ford, to Marg. Susan, eldest dau. of the late 
W. Skinner, esq. of Sloane-st, At Prest- 
























































wich, the Rev. W. Owen, Rector of Strat- 
ton, to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late John 
Travis, esq——3. At Coventry, Edm. Daw- 
son, esq. of Winestead, Holderness, son of 
the Rev. Major Dawson, Rector of Rand, 
Lincolnshire, to Lucy-Lloyd, dau. of the 
Rev. S. Paris. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
Capt. R. Adair M’Naghten, to Laura Hen- 
rietta, widow of the late Arthur Newport, 
esq. 5. At Brighton, John Theobald, 
esq. jun. to Anna Maria, third dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Seymour, Governor of St. 
Lucie. 6. At Harrow, Edw. Fox Fitz- 
gerald, esq. only son of the late Lord Edw. 
Fitzgerald, to Jane, dau. of Sir J. Dean 
Paul, bart. 13. At Tishany, the Rev. J. 
G. Handcock, Rector, nephew of Vise. 
Castlemaine, to F, Flood Jessop, dau. of the 
late J. H. Jessop, esq. of Doory Hall, Long- 
ford, and grand-dau. of the late Sir F. Flood, 
bart. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Chas, 
Bowden, esq. of Staverton-House, Devon, 
to Miss Alfreda Brewer, of Park-st, Grosve- 
nor-sq. 14. At Chelsea, Harriet Duchess 
of Roxburghe, to Maj.Walter Fred, O'Reilly, 
fourth son of the late M, O'Reilly, of Tho- 
mastown Castle, co. Louth, esq. In 
Langham-plece, the Rev. Chas. Almeric 
Belli, to Frances, second dau of W. Willan, 
esq. of How Hatch, Essex. 15. At 
Melksham, W. Heald Ludlow, esq. of 
Seend, Wilts, to Augusta, dau. of the late 
S. Heathcote, esq. of Shaw-hil! House. 
At St. Pancras, G. J. Pitman, esq. of Mon- 
tague-place, Russell-sq. to Clara Matilda, 
eldest dau. of Sam. Hamilton, esq. At 
Ilfracombe, Devon, the Rev. Roger Hitch- 
cock, of Haxton, Wilts, to Martha, sister 
of Sir John Gibbons, bart. of Hanwell- 
place, Middlesex. 16. At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, Chas. Knight Murray, 
barrister, principal sec, to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to the Lady H. Anna Leslie, eldest 
dau. of the late Countess of Rothes, and 
sister of the present Earl. 17. At Wan- 
stead, Essex, H. Teush Danvers, esq. to 
Eliza, only dau. of the Rev. Wm. Gilly, 
Rector, At Clifton, R. Boucher Callen- 
der, esq. grandson of the late Hon, Col. 
Tim. Callender, to Sarah, only dau. of the 
late John Grundon, esq. of Cambridge. — 
19. At St. Clement Danes, J.C. Evans, 
solicitor, of Liverpool, to P. F. Agues, 
second dau. of Mrs. Glover, of Covent Gar- 
den theatre. At Arundel, Lieut.-Col. 
Long, Gren. Guards, to Sidney, second dau, 
of Arthur Atherley, esq. 20, At All 
Souls, Cambridge, the Rev. Chas. Porter, 
third son of the late Dr. Porter, Bishop of 
Clogher, to Penclope, dau. of the late R. 
Fleetwood, esc. 21. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sg. W. Wright, esq. of Eyeton 
Hall, Belchamp Walter, Essex, to Eliza 
Anne, third dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Donaldson, 1st Foot Guards. 
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Tue Eart or Guitrorp, 

Oct. 14. At the house of his sister the 
Countess dowager of Sheffield, in Port- 
land-place, aged 61, the right hon. Fre- 
derick North, fifth Earl of Guilford, se- 
venth Baron Guilford in Surrey, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the Ionian Islands, Hereditary 
High Steward of Banbury, Joint Cham- 
berlain of the Exchequer Tally-court, 
D.C.L. and F.R.S. 

This amiable Peer was the third and 
youngest son of Frederick the second 
Earl, K.G, and celebrated Minister, by 
Aune, daughter and sole heiress of 
George Speke, esq. He was a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and was created 
D.C.L. July 5, 1793. He became a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1794; and 
he was a member of the Eumélean Club 
at the Blenheim Tavern, of which Juha 
Ash, M.D. was President, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and several distinguished in- 
dividuals were members*. Through his 
father’s interest he obtained the patent 
place of one of the Chamberlains of the 
Tally Court, which office, by Act of Par- 
Jiament, expires with him; and also that 
of Comptroller of the Customs of the Port 
of London. On his appointment to the 
latter office in 1794, he resigned the re- 
presentation of the family borough of Ban- 
bury, to which be had acceded on his eldest 
brother’s coming to the Earldom two 
years before. That short period was 
the only time he sat in the House of 
Commons, being soon after zppoiated 
Governor of Ceylon. There he acquired 
an easy fortune, and during his stay 
made a tour of the island, accompanied 
by the Rev. dames Cordiner, who in 
1207 published a * Description of Cey- 
lon”? in two volumes quarto, 

Having subsequently been sent by Go- 
vernment on a mission to the lonian 
islands, his liberal efforts introduced 
there a system of education, which has 
been productive of the following results. 

Islands. Inhabitants. Schools. Pupils. 

Corfu. .. ....48,737..0- 3....239 

Bane cccccce B,950..00 Licee @ 

Zante. .... ..40,063.. ..13....363 

Cephalonica . 49,857.... 2....157 

PEE ncecue Goeeedse Licee 

Santa Maura 17,425.... 1.... 75 

Cerigo...... 8,146.... 8....772 





Total, 176,398 29 =1,733 





* See Nichols’s Literary Anecd, ii. 638. 


While to the inferior classes the bless- 
ings of education are thus dispensed, 
Colleges have been established for the 
young nobility, who were absolutely des- 
titute of all knowledge. The Greek Pa- 
tois, which has hitherto been spoken in 
the Ionian Islands, is gradually chang- 
ing into the more elegant and copious 
language of continental Greece. A li- 
brary bas also been established by Lord 
Guilford; and, although it has existed 
but two years, it contains above 30,000 
volumes of select authors, most of them 
contributed by the noble Lord. Whether 
the infant institution will fall with its 
founder, or obtain other patrons, re- 
mains to be proved. Applications will 
probably be made to the liberality of 
the British Government. 

His Lordship succeeded to the family 
titles on the decease of bis brother Fran- 
cis, in Jan. 1817; and, having died un- 
married, bas left them to devolve on bis 
first cousin the Rev, Francis North, Pre- 
bendary of Winchester, and Master of 
the Hospital of St. Cross, the eldest son 
of the late Bishop of Winchester. The 
new Peer, who succeeds to a property of 
18,0004. a year, resigus the Prebend, but 
retains the Mastership. 





Tue Countess or LiverPoot, 

Oct. 1. In Hertford-street, May-fair, 
aged 82, the right bon, Catharine, Coun- 
tess dowager of Liverpvol. 

Her Ladyship was born Nov. 30, 1744, 
the fifth and youngest daughter of Sir 
Cecil Bishopp, fifth Baronet of Parham, 
by Anne second daughter of Hugh first 
Viscount Falmouth. She was first mar- 
ried, June 5, 1767, to Sir Charles Cope, 
second Baronet of Bruern in Oxfordshire ; 
and by that alliance had issue one son, 
Charles; and two daughters, Arabella- 
Diana, the late Duchess dowager of Dor- 
set (of whom a short memoir is printed 
in vol. xcv. ii. 271), and Catharine, the 
present Countess of Aboyne. Sir Charles 
Cope died June 13, 1781, and bis son, a 
scholar at Eton, surviving him only six 
months, that branch of the family of 
Cope (descended from the second Baro- 
net of Hanwell), with the Baronetcy 
conferred in 1713, became extinct. Her 
ladyship remained a widow litile more 
than a year, and on the 22d of June, 
1782, became the 2d wife of the right 
hon. Charles Jenkinson (her late hus- 
band’s cousin), who in 1786 was created 
Lord Hawkesbury, and in 1796 Earl of 
Liverpool. By the Earl she gave birth 
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to one son, the hon. Charles-Cecil-Cope wood, second Baronet ef Kirklington 
Jenkinson, M. P. now heir presumptive Park in Oxfordshire, and sister to the 
to the Earldom, and Lady Charlotte, present Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood. 
married in 1807 to the present Earl of Adopting the army as a profession, Lord 
Verulam. The Countess of Liverpool Frederick received his first commission 
became a second time a widow, Dec.17, in 1791 as Ensign in the first regiment 
1809 (see vol. Lxxx. i. 87). She was, of guards. He was appointed Lieut.- 
through her brother and sisters, auntto Captain in the same regiment in 1794 ; 
the Earl of Cardigan and Lord de la and Lieut.-Col. in the 29th foot in 1797; 
Zouch, and great aunt to Viscount May- but retired in 1803 on the English half- 
nard. pay- 
? His Lordship was first returned to 
Lorp Arcuisatp Hamitron. Parliament as Knight of the Shire for 
Sept.4. At his residence in the Upper the County of Huntingdon at the Gene- 
Mall, Hammersmith, aged 58, the right ral Election in 1796; he sat during three 
hon. Lord Archibald Hamilton, brother Parliaments until 1806, but then retired 
to the Duke of Hamilton, M.P.for the on account of ill health. He was again 
county of Lanark. returned for the same county in 1818, 
His Lordship was the younger son of but finally retired in 1820. So long as 
Archibald, the late and ninth Duke, by he was enabled to execute the duties of 
Lady Harriet Stewart, daughter of Alex- the office, he discharged them with zeal, 
ander seventh Earl of Gallaway. Hav- fidelity, and judgment, securing alike 
ing been educated at Eton, he was first his constituents’ benefit and his own 
returned to Parliament as representative credit. Whilst he strenuously supported 
of the County of Lanark in 1802, and he_ the interest of the agriculturist, he as 
continued in that honourable station in strenuously opposed every innovation 
seven successive Parliaments until his both in Church and State. No other 
decease. On the opening of his career proof need be adduced of the esteem he 
he warmly and actively espoused the had acquired in the discharge of his Par- 
views of Opposition ; and in 1804 he liamentary duties, than the anxiety 
published ** Thoughts on the formation which was manifested by the gentry and 
of the late and present Administrations,” yeomanry at his funeral, to pay the last 
advocating the cause of his friend Mr. tribute of regard to his superior worth. 
Fox. When the charges against Lord But much as his Lordship was looked up 
Melville, upon which an impeachment to in public, he was no less respected in 
w quently founded, were origi- private life. He was as conspicuous for 
nally brought forward, Lord Archibald the greatness of his mind, as for the ele- 
observed “ that no one Scotch member ance of his person; and whilst the na- 
had spoken against the alleged nefarious tural dignity of his deportment insured 
conduct of his countryman, and that he respect, his amiable and affectionate 
rose only for the purpose of declaring manners removed restraint. Benevolent 
that it was disapproved by the Scottish in disposition, and sincere in attachment, 
nation.” At the time of the inquiry into he made no enemies, and he lost no 
the conduct of Queen Caroline, he was_ friends. In dispensing the various places 
one of her Majesty’s warmest partisans, of patronage which fell into his hands, 
a line of conduct very natural, as his he was ever cautious to avoid a promise, 
sister Lady Anne was the Queen’s prime choosing rather to wait the ‘chance of 
satellite. Lord Archibaldhas more than conferring a favour, than to incur the 
once received the thanks of the county risk of creating a disappointment. 
of Lanark for his independent conduct His Lordship’s remains were conveyed 
in Parliament; and few indeed of the from Berkeley-square, and attended to 
members from Scotland paid greater at- the family-vault at Kimbolton by Colo- 
tention to every branch of business con- nel Vaughan (one of the executors), and 
nected with that part of Great Britain. | Mr. Gould, on the 10th of October. On 
— arriving at Eaton Socon in Bedfordshire, 
Lorp Frepericx Montacu. the procession was met by several friends 
Oct. 4. In Berkeley-square, whileona of the Montagu family; and at Staughb- 
visit (o bis mother the Duchess Dowager ton, about two miles from the place of 
of Manchester, aged 53, the right hon, interment, was joined by the following 
Lord Frederick Montagu, formerly M.P. gentlemen of the county of Huntingdon 
for Huntingdonshire, and only surviving in their respective carriages; Sir James 
brother to his Grace the Duke of Man- Duberly, General Onslow, Jobn Heath- 
chester. cote, esq. George Thornhill, esq. Law- 
He was born Sept. 8, 1774, the fourth rence Reynolds, esq. John Linton, esq. 
son of George the 4th Duke, by Eliza- James Torkington, esq. David Rowley, 
beth, eldest daughter of SirJames Dash- esq. Rev. W. Peck, Rev. H. W. Geary, 
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besides several others. A large body of 
the tenants of the Duke of Manchester 
headed the procession on horseback, and 
on entering into Kimbolton, the family 
carriages joined the procession. His 
Grace the Duke of Manchester, with his 
two sons-in-law, Colonel Sieele, and Mr. 
Bailey, attended as chief mourners. The 
service was performed by the Lord Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, and besides the Rev. 
J.T. Huntley, the Vicar of Kimbolton, 
the following Rev. gentlemen were also 
present, the Rev. Messrs. Banks, Brown, 
and Ridley, Chaplains to the Duke of 
Manchester; the Rev. Messrs. Peck, 
Hopkins, Baines, Geary, Crofis, Baker, 
Linton, Bunting, Bligh, &c. The re- 


mains of this respected Nobleman were 
deposited in the silent tomb with every 
mark of respect and esteem from the 
great multitude present. 


Viscount Bancor. 

Sept. 11. At his seat, Castle Ward, co. 
Down, aged 77, the Right Hon. Nicholas 
Ward, second Viscount Bangor, and 
Baron Bangor of Castle Ward. 

His Lordship was born in 1750, the 
eldest son of Bernard the first Viscount, 
by Lady Anne Bligh, daughter of Jobn 
first Earl of Darnley, and widow of Ro- 
bert Hawkins Macgill, of Gillford, co. 
Down, esq.. He succeeded his father 
May 20, 1781, but for the greatest part 
of his life had laboured under mental 
derangement. So far back as April 11, 
1785, a petition was presented to the 
House of Lords in Ireland, by the Hon. 
Edward Ward (his Lordship's brother), 
and Sir John Parnell, bart. (who had 
married his aunt) ‘‘ committees and 
trustees of the person and estates of Ni- 
cholas Lord Bangor,” praying leave to 
bring in a bill to enable them to make 
leases for his Lordship, which they ob- 
tained, the Act receiving the royal assent 
June 19 following. 

This unfortunate Peer having never 
been married, the titles and estates 
descend to his nephew Edward-South- 
well Ward, esq. the eldest surviving son 
of the late Hon. Edward Ward above 
mentioned, by Lady Arabella Crosbie, 
daughter of the Earl of Glendore. This 
gentleman, now third Viscount Bangor, 
was born in 1790, and was married last 
year to Miss Harriet-Margaret Maxwell, 
niece to Lord Farnham. 

Sir H, Moncrierr WELLWwoop, Bart. 

4ug. 9. At Burntfield Links, aged 75, 
the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, 
of Tulliebole, Bart. D. D. F.R.S.E. senior 
Minister of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 

This distinguished Divine has for half 
4 century been one of the greatest orna- 
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ments of fhe Scottish Church. He was 
the author of Sermons published in 1805 
and 1806, one preached at the funeral of 
the Rev. Andrew Hunter, D.D. in 1809, 
Discourses on the Evidences of the 
Jewish and Christian Revelations, with 
Notes, 1815, and an Account of the Life 
and Writings of John Erskine, D.D. one . 
of the Ministers of Edinburgh, 1818. 

Sir Henry’s funeral was attended by a 
numerous concourse of the principal in- 
habitants, and nearly all the presbyte- 
rian clergy of Edinburgh; and an elo- 
quent Sermon, which has since been 
published, was preached by Dr. Thomp- 
son, the Minister of St. George’s. The 
following passages are extracted from it: 

* He stood forth from amung his co- 
temporaries, confessedly pre-eminent in 
strength of personal and of social cha- 
racter. There was a magnanimity in 
his modes of thinking and of acting, 
which was as evident to the eye of ob- 
servation as were the lineaments of his 
face and the dignity of his gait. His 
great and primary distinction was a 
clear, profound, and powerful under- 
derstanding —which spurned from it all 
trifles, and advanced to the decision it 
was to give with unhesitating prompti- 
tude and determined firmness. 

“‘ His mental superiority was not allied 
to the excursions of imagination, or to 
the elegancies and refinements of mere 
taste. To these he made no pretensions, 
though be was neither ipdifferent to 
their charms, nor destitute of relish for 
their finest and most classical displays. 
He chiefly delighted, however, and he 
chiefly excelled, in putting forth his 
master intellect on things of real im- 
portance to mankind. Those who knew 
him best, can best give witness how 
faithfully and habitually he embodied 
his knowledge, and his principles, and 
his bopes as a Christian, inte his life 
and deportment, bis daily walk and con- 
versation ;—how tenderly he cared for 
the fatherless and the widow that were 
so often committed to his charge ;—how 
active and assiduous he was in helping 
forward deserving youth, in giving coun- 
sel and aid to the many who had re- 
course to him in their difficulties, and in 
doing good to all his brethren with un- 
affected kindness, as he had opportu- 
nity ;—how patient and resigned, amidst 
the severest bereavements (and of these 
he experienced not a few), with which 
Providence can visit the children of mor- 
tality ;—how fervent in his devotions 
and prayers ;—bow diligent in bis study 
of the sacred volume, from which he 
drew all his religious opinions ;—how 
correct and dignified in the whole of his 
personal demeanour ;—how engaging in 
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the lighter play, as well as in the graver 
exercise, of his social affections—and 
how ready, amidst all the attainments 
he had mAde, and all the honour he had 
received from men, to acknowledge the 
inadequacy of bis services, and the sin- 
fulness and imperfection that mingled 
in all bis doings, and still to betake him- 
self te the blood of sprinkling and the 
finished work of the Messiah, as all his 
refuge and as all his hope.” 

Sir Henry lost his eldest son William 
Wellwood Moncrieff, LL.D. who was 
Advocate for the Admiralty at Malta, 
Sept. 5, 1813. His second son James, 
whe, we presume, has succeeded tu the 
Baronetcy (which is one of the first con- 
ferred in Scotland in 1€26), was married 
in 1808 to Miss Robinson, daughter of a 
Captain R.N. 

Rev. Sir Geoxce Les, Bart. 

Sept. 27.. At Beachampton rectory, 
Buckinghamshire, after a short illness, 
aged 60, the Rev. Sir George Lee, M.A. 
sixth Baronet of Hartwell in the same 
county, Rectorof Beachampton,and F.S.A. 

Sir George was born in July 1767, the 
youngest of the two sons and only sur- 
viving children of Sir William Lee the 
fourth Baronet, by Lady Elizabeth Har- 
court, daughter of Simon first Earl of 
Harcourt. He early studied fur the me- 
dical profession, but the fatigues incident 
to the life of a physician not suiting his 
health, which was infirm and precarious, 
he entered into holy orders, taking the 
degree of M.A. as of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1791. He was for certain pe- 
riods of his life the incumbent of the fa- 
mily livings of Hartwell with Hampden, 
aud of Stone; as also of Water-Stratford, 
a rectory in the gift of the noble house 
of Buckingham. The last he exchanged 
in 1815 for Beachampton, to which be 
was presented by W. J. Palmer, esq. 

On the death of bis brother Lieut.- 
Col. Sir William Lee, of the dragoons, 
Feb. 7, 1801, Sir George acceded to the 
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baronetcy, which by his own decease 
without issue (for he was never married) 
has now become extinct. 

Living on a property much incumber- 
ed by its former possessors, to liquidate 
whose debts he voluntarily made a large 
sacrifice of income, Sir George Lee en- 
tirely devoted himself to acts of charity, 
benevolence, and public usefulness, — 
dispensing medicine, advice, and at- 
tendance to the sick,—relieving the poor 
with an habitual munificence to which 
his means were barely adequate, — 
and actively and ably discharging the 
duties of a parish clergyman and coun- 
try magistrate. He had considerable 
talents and varied information, was an 
intelligent writer, and forcible speaker. 
In politics he through life professed the 
principles of whigism and reform*, and 
exerted himself on all occasions as the 
strenuvus advocate of entire religious li- 
berty. Yet, with the warmest feelings 
on public matters, such was his thild- 
ness in private life, that he preserved 
the respect and love even of those who 
were the most directly opposed to his 
principles and party. 

Sir Ne tson Rycrort, Barr. 

Oct. 1. Suddenly, of apoplexy, ‘at 
Cheltenham, aged 67, Sir Nelson Ry- 
croft, second Baronet of Farnham in 
Surrey. 

He was the third, but eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. Sir Richard Rycroft, 
D. D. the first Baronet, by Penelope, 
youngest daughter to the Rev. Richard 
Stonehewer, D.C. L. Rector of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring. Sir Richard, whose pa- 
ternal name was Nelson, assumed that 
of Rycroft in 1758. He was created a 
Baronet in 1783, and was Rector of 
Penshurst in Kent, and Tarring in Sus- 
sex. He had a numerous family, of 
whom a daughter became the wife of 
the late Bishop of Lincoln, the Hon. 
Dr. Pelham. 

Sir Nelson succeeded his father July 





* The Times newspaper, in an eloquent eulogium on Sir George’s politics, attri- 
butes them in part to his being ‘ the /ast lineal descendant of one whose public 
virtues and principles he faithfully represented,” viz. John Hampden, Whether the 
worthy Baronet really indulged himself and friends in this agreable piece of pedi- 


gree, the present writer has not the means of ascertaining. It may not, however, 
be impertinent to correct this statement by remarking that the manner in which 
Sir George Lee was descended from the Hampdens was by a marriage in 1570 with 
the heiress of a junior branch seated at Hartwell, whilst the Patriot was a member 
of the senior branch at Great Hampden, and probably only a distant cousin of those 
at Hartwell. He was not born, moreover, until four and twenty years after that 
marriage had taken place.—It should be known to the Times, that the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire is the present representative of John Hampden, from whom he 
is fifth in descent, and on which account he assumed the namie in 1824, on the 
death of the last Viscount Hampden, who, as the representative of an elder daughter 
of that deity among the whigs, had up to that period been the “ living herald” 
of the grateful sound. 
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5, 1786. He was twice married ; firstly, 
July 11, 1791, to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Henry Read, of Crowvod in 
Wiltshire, esq. and by that lady he had 
issue: 1. William, who died young; 2. 
Richard-Henry-Charles, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; 3. Charlotte; 4. 
Henry ; and 5. Harriet. Having be- 
come a widower in 1803, Sir Nelson 


married 2dly, in 1808, Margaret, youngest 


daughter of Robert Mandeville, esq. 
This lady survives him. 
ApmrraAl, VASHON. 

Oct.20. At his residence at Ludlow, 
aged 85, James Vashon, esq. Admiral of 
the White, 

This officer was youngest son of the 
Rev. J. V. Vashon, Rector of Eye, &c. 
He entered the Navy in 1756 as a mid- 
shipman under Sir George Cornwall; 
and obtained Post rank April 12th, 1782. 
In the folluwing year be commanded 
the Sybil, of 28 guns, at Jamaica; and 
subsequently he was appointed to the 
Europa of 50 guns, on the same station, 
in which latter ship the gallant Captain 
Duff, who fell at Trafalgar, was his first 
Lieutenant. 

During the Spanish and Russian ar- 
maments, Captain Vashon commanded 
the Ardent 64; and at the commence- 
ment of the war with the French repub- 
lic, the St. Alban’s, of the same force. 
In that vessel he proceeded to Gibraltar 
with the fleet under Lord Hood, and re- 
turned from thence with a convoy; after 
which he escorted the trade to the West 
Indies, {n the summer of 1795, the de- 
ceased removed into the Pompée, of 80 
guns, stationed inthe Channel. He re- 
turned to Spithead, June 15, 1797, in 
consequence of a most dangerous con- 
spiracy among his crew, which was hap- 
pily discovered before.it was ripe for ex- 
ecution. A court-martial was ,imme- 
diately assembled tp try six of the prin- 
cipal mutineers; when, the charges hav- 
ing been proved in the clearest manner 
against four of them, they were sentenc- 
ed to suffer death, and one to be jmpri- 
soned fur twelve months; the other be- 
ing acquitted. Two of these unhappy 
men were soon after executed on board 
the Pompée; the other two receiving 
royal pardon. : 

In the spring of 1799, Captain Vashon 
removed into the Neptune, of 98 guns, 
and was sent to reinforce the fleet in the 
Mediterranean, under Earl St. Vincent ; 
ou which station, however, he remained 
but a few months. Early in 1801, he 
took the command of the Dreadnought, 
anew 98 gun ship; and after cruising 
for some time in the Channel, proceeded 

Gent, Mac. November, 1897. 
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off Cadiz and to Minorea, where he con- 
tinued until the summer of 1802. 

Towards the latter end of the follow- 
ing year, we find Captain Vashon in the 
Princess Royal, 98, stationed at the 
mouth of Southampton river, to guard 
that place and the west end of the isle 
of Wight, in case of an invasion. He 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral, April 23, 1804; and about the 
same time appointed to the command of 
the naval force on the coast of Scotland, 
under the general erders of Lord Keith. 
He accordingly proceeded to Leith, where 
his flag was hoisted, and remained till 
the latter end of 1808, when the Master 
and the Brethren of the Trinity-house 
at Leith, presented him with the free- 
dom of their Corporation, and an ele- 
gant silver snuff-box. 

He was made Vice-Admiral, April 28, 
1808; and Admiral, June 4, 1814. His 
ouly son is the Rev. James Volant Va- 
shon, M.A. Rector of Salwarpe in Wor- 
cestershire, 

The Admiral’s funeral was attended 
hy Earl Powis, Lord Clive, the Hon. 
R. H. Clive, Rear-Admiral Ballard, Col. 
Bromley, &c. There is an excellent 
portrait of the deceased, engraved in 
mezzotintu by John Young, from a 
painting by George Watson. 


Vice Apmirat Beprorb. 

Oct.... At Stone Hall, Stonehouse, 
William Bedford, esq. Vice-Admiral of 
the White. 

During the Russian armament in 
1791, this officer served about .three 
months as a Lieutenant in the Edgar, 
of 74-guns; and subsequently in the 
Formidable, a second-rate. He was pre- 
sent as: first Lieutenant of the Queen, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Gardner, 
at Lord Howe’s battles in 1794, and was 
posted for his gallant and efficient con- 
duct, and appointed to succeed in the 
command of the vesseb, Capt. Hutt being 
slain. 

The Queen was present at the attack 
of the French fleet off |'Orient, June 23, 
1795 ; but the speedy flight of the ene- 
my deprived Captain Bedford of an op- 
portunity to share in the flying contest. 
He afterwards removed with Sir Alan 
into the Royal Sovereign, of 110 guns, 
and continued with him until that of- 
ficer struck his flag in Aug. 1800, on 
being appointed Commander-in-chief on 
the coast of Ireland. Captain Bedford 
then obtained the command of the Ley- 
don of 68 guns, in which he served on 
the North Sea station until the suspen- 
sion of hostilities. At the attack upon 
Boulogne, Aug. 15, 1801, our hero and 
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Captain Gore, of the Medusa, tendered 
their services to act as volunteers under 
a junior officer, which offer, however, 
Lord Nelson thought proper to decline. 
The Leyden bad 11 men killed and 40 
wounded, in the boats employed on this 
occasion. 

On the renewal of the war, in 1803, 
Captain Bedford was appointed to the 
Thunderer, of 74 guns, in which ship he 
took the Venus French privateer, of 18 
guus and 150 men; and assisted at the 
capture of la Frangaise frigate, pierced 
for 44 guns. In 1805 he commanded the 
Hibernia, the flag-ship of his friend Lord 
Gardner; and afterwards the Caledonia, 
another first rate, bearing the flag of 
Lord Gambier, Commander-in-chief of 
the Channel fleet. 

At the general promotion, Aug. 12, 
1212, the deceased was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, and soon after 
he was appointed Captain of the North 
Sea fleet, under the late Sir W. Young, 
with whom he continued until the end 
of the war. His commission as Vice- 
Admiral bore date July 19, 1821. He 
married in 1808, a daughter of Com- 
missioner Fanshawe, of Plymouth Dock- 
yard. 


— 


Carr. Vesey, R.N. 


Sept.6. Athis house at Borden in Kent, 
aged 60, Francis Vesey, esq. Capt. R.N. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant 
in 1793. He commanded )’Amaranthe, 
of 14 guns, at the Leeward Islands in 
1797, and in 1799 captured near Ja- 
maica, le Vengeur, a French schooner 
letter of marque, mounting six four- 
pounders, and laden with flour. That 
vessel, notwithstanding her great in- 
feriority, maintained a close action with 
l’Amaranthe for upwards of ap hour, dur- 
ing which she had fourteen men killed 
and five wounded of the crew, which, in- 
cluding passengers, amounted to only 
thirty-six in number. The English brig 
had but one killed and three wounded. 

Captain Vesey obtained post rank, 
Sept. 16, 1799; ard during the re- 
mainder of the war commanded the 
Volage, on the Jamaica station. In 
1204 he served in the Brilliant of 
twenty-eight guns; and previously to 
the Peace of 1814, superintended the 
payment of sbips at Portsmouth. 


Joun PLumptre, Eso. 

Nov. 7. At his seat at Fredville, co. 
Kent, after a long and distressing ill- 
ness, aged 61, John Plumptre, esq. 

This gentleman was descended from 
a very ancient and respectable family in 
Nottinghamshire, and was son of Jobn 
Plumptre, esq. who was M,P, for the 
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town of Nottingham from 1762 to 1774; 
but, having married for his first wife a 
Kentish heiress (by whom he had no 
living issue) he became through this 
connection, the proprietor of Fredville, 
which in the latter period of bis life he 
made his residence, relinquishing his 
former habitation in the town of Not- 
tingham, where he had a spacious man- 
sion house. For his second wife be mar- 
ried Miss Glover, by whom he had one 
son, the subject of this memoir, and 
one daughter, the wife of Sir Richard 
Carr Glyn, bart. of Gaunts House, Dor- 
setshire. The deceased was educated at 
Eton schvol, and removed from thenceto 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, to finish 
his education under his uncle Dr. Plump- 
tre, who was the master. 

Unambitivus, and unostentatious, and 
with a rare singleness of beart, Mr. 
Plumptre led a retired life in the bosom 
of his family, and amongst bis friends 
tenderly beloved and highly respected. 
He was an instance of the few remain- 
ing characters of the old English coun- 
try gentleman, exercising hospitality 
from his heart, and not for worldly pur- 
poses, It may be truiy said of him, he 
never gained an enemy, nor lost a friend. 

He married Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the Reverend Doctor Pemberton, of 
Trumpington, near Cambridge, and by 
her, who survives him, has left a nu- 
merous family, 


Rosert Birt, Eso. 

Sept. 23. At Great Bridge Cottage, 
Birmingham, aged 74, Robert Bill, esq. 

This gentleman was by his father’s side 
descended from the Bills of Farley Hall 
in Staffordshire; a family which ranks 
among the oldest in that county, having 
resided there nearly two hundred and 
fifty years, The Farley estate came into 
the Bill family, by the marriage of a 
Richard Bill with Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Robert Shenton, esq. 

Mr. Bill’s father, and uncle Francis, 
married coheiresses, Dorothy and Mary, 
the daughters of Hali Walton, esq. a 
near relative of the far-famed Izaac 
Walton, by whom they inherited a free- 
hold estate, now belonging to the fa- 
mily, situate at Stanhope, in Stafford- 
shire, He was also lineally descended 
from the Everys of Eggington-ball in 
Derbyshire, who were raised to a ba- 
ronetage in the year 1641. 

Mr. Bill, being designed for the army, 
received only a common scholastic edu- 
cation, but, as he had a taste for litera- 
ture, the solicitations of his family and 
friends were not sufficient to induce him 
te enter the military profession; he 
therefore remained contented in early 
life, with a small, but independent for- 
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tune, and engaged in no profession or 
trade. Possessed of a very inventive 
mind, aided by extensive reading, and 
an intimate knowjedge of natural phi- 
losophy, Mr. Bill was enabled to carry 
many improvements into the social con- 
cerns of life. The walls of his gardens 
at Stone were built, not only upon an 
economical plan, but so as to retain the 
heat conveyed by the sun’ s rays, longer 
than walls usually do. His hot-house 
and grapery were warmed inp a peculiar 
way by iron cylinders; and his house 
kept at a comfortable temperature, by 
a novel and ingenious method of con- 
veying heated air, at pleasure, to the 
staircases and adjacent rooms. 

About the year 1795, Mr. Bill wrote a 
treatise, shewing the danger of a paper 
currency ; this he printed, and privately 
circulated, but did not affix his name 
to the work. In the conclusion of this 
tract, he recommended the introduction 
of several novelties with a view of giving 
a stimulus to our manufactories, and 
also to diminish the public expenditure ; 
and among them, the iron tanks for 
keeping and preserving water on ship- 
board. These were, some time after, 
introduced into the navy with great 
benefit to the public service, but with- 
out his receiving any pecuniary advan- 
tage, or even the credit of their intro- 
duction. 

When the prejudice against carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas for lighting our 
houses and public streets began to 
abate, Mr. Bill, seeing the extensive 
uses to which this illumination might 
be applied, risked a considerable sum 
of money in a company formed at that 
time for the supply of this gas, and took 
up his residence in London. Here his 
chemical and mechanical knowledge was 
of great use in planning, erecting, and 
regulating the use of the apparatus ; 
but, after the works were completed, he 
retired from the concern in consequence 
of some disagreement among the pro- 
prietors. 

To a considerable acuteness of mind, 
Mr. Bill united indefatigable industry in 
completing any plan which he brought 
forward ; but like most men of genius, 
when it was perfected, and likely to 
produce a profitable return, it was a 
general practice with him to neglect it, 
and turn his attention te some new pro- 
ject. He soon discovered merit, and, if 
in indigence, afforded liberal support to 
its possessor. To this feeling we owe 
those usefyl inventions, Massey’s logs 
for measuring a ship’s way at sea, aud 
the elastic springs for keeping piano- 
fortes in tune for an indefinite time; 


by both these he was a loser of large 
sums of money. 

Inthe year 1820 he took out a patent 
for making ships’ masts of iron, and the 
ingenuity which he shewed in the com- 
bination of the material, which united 
strength with lightness, induced the Go- 
vernment to order two masts and two 
bowsprits for frigates. These, however, 
on trial, were considered not sufficiently 
strong; which Mr. Bill apprehended 
would be the case, and always attribut- 
ed the failure to their being supported 
by elastic ropes, instead of iron shrouds, 
which he had recommended ; but which 
he could not prevail on the Government 
to adopt. The failure may also, in a de- 
gree, be owing to its being a first at- 
tempt, and a novelty to the workmen ; 
and therefore not executed with that 
skill which so important an invention 
demanded, 

But the discovery to which his most 
sanguine hopes were directed, and 
which occupied some of his latest 
thoughts, was that of rendering the 
inferior species of timber, such as elm, 
beech, ash, poplar, &c. far more dura- 
ble than any wood known, and at a 
small expense. Specimens of the tim- 
ber so prepared have been put by Go- 
vernment for the last eight years, to 
the severest tests, without any change 
being produced in them, while all other 
pieces of wood (whether of a naturally 
superior texture, or artificially prepar- 
ed), placed under, similar cireumstances 
in competition, were completely destroy- 
ed. The Naval Boards were so well con- 
vinced of the merits of this invention, 
that they authorized him to construct 
a ship in Deptford Dock-yard with tim- 
ber so prepared; but he did not live to 
carry their wishes into effect, It is, 
however, some consolation to know, 
that the secret has not died with him. 

The disease which deprived his fa- 
mily, friends, and the public of his va- 
luable life, was angina pectoris. He 
languisbed under this complaint for se- 
veral weeks, in the perfect possession 
of his faculties, and at length sunk be- 
neath the malady, surrounded by his 
affectionate daughters. 

Mr. Bill was large in stature; his fea- 
tures were strong and commanding, 
animated in conversation, with a pleas- 
ing expression of countenance when 
smiling. Natural Philosophy and Me- 
taphysics were his favourite studies : as 
a branch of the former, be was assi- 
duous in the pursuit of experimental 
chemistry; he possessed a valuable li- 
brary connected with this subject, as 
well as au expensive apparatus. His 
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conversation, a8 Wéll°as his’ writings, 
was strong, nervous, and ¢olicise, al- 
ways using well-chosen words to convey 
his sentimen‘s. In metaphysical argu- 
ments, in which hé frequently indulged, 
he was a close réa8oner ; but, as he dis- 
covered at once: the weak point of his 
opponent, he would sometimes conde- 
scend to gain the victory by satire or 
repartee. 

No one who fell into his society, and 
attended to his conversation on various 
topics, could leave it without the im- 
pression that he was a man of extra- 
ordinary talents. 

He bad a relish for the fine arts—in 
painting, the scénes from pastoral life 
were most to his taste—in music, his 
feelings were more elevated and refined, 
and his ear was exceedingly correct. 
When fatigued with laborious study, 
poetry was his amusement, and he 
sometimes favoured his friends wita a 
sight of his own effusions, which were 
far above mediocrity. 

Mr. Bill married Miss Sarah Perks, 
a daughter of an eminent solicitor, by 
whom he has left three daughters. 

Mr. Georce Dopp. 

. 25. In Giltspur-street-compter, 
aged about 44, Mr. George Dodd, civil 
engineer, and the original designer of 
Waterloo Bridge. 

This talented, but unfortunate indi- 
vidual was son of Mr. Ralph’ Dodd, the 
projector of Vauxhall Bridge, the South 
London watér-works, the Tunnell at 
Gravesend, the Surrey Canal, and va~ 
rious other works ; and on whose death 
in 1822 a short notice of bis life was 
given in our vol. xcu. i, 474. The 
works of his son were of a similar com- 
plexion, alike beneficial to the public, 
but little productive to his’ own for- 
tunes, Having revived the idea of the 
Strand Bridge, which was first proposed 
in 1766 in Gwynn’s “* London and West- 
minster Improved,” he was, on its being 
seriously undertaken, appointed the re- 
sident engineer, with a salary of 10002. 
a year, though Mr. Rennie, from his 
superior experience and rank in the 
profession, became the principal engi- 
neer at the same salary. This situation 
Mr. Dodd was so imprudent as to re- 
sign, but it is known that the sums he 
received from the Company amounted 
altogether to upwards of 5000. 

To Mr. G. Dodd the public were first 
indebted fur the idea of steam passages 
boats from London to Margate and 
Richmond; he prevailed on a party of 
tradesmen to purchase an old steam- 
boat called the Margery, which was 
brought from Scotland, altered and 
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adapted’ for the purpose, and the name 
changed to the Thames, This was fol- 
lowed*by the building of the Victory, 
Sons of Cothmerce, and other Margate 
steam-boats ; but his continuance with 
this connexion was of short duration, 
and he had the mortification of seeing 
his plans put into execution on most 
of the navigable rivers in Great Britain, 
with fame and credit to others; but 
without these, ‘or, what was infinitely of 
more consequence, emolument to bim- 
self, The want of encouragement to his 
last invention of extinguishing acci- 
dental fire on board vessels at sea, 
which, by men of nautical experience, 
had been much approved, contributed 
greatly to depress his spirits; and to 
those who formerly knew, and lately 
met him, there was an evident aberra- 
tion of intellect. 

On the 17th of September he was 
brought before the Lord Mayor from 
the Giltspur-street Compter, and took 
his place amongst other paupers, look- 
ing as wretched and destitute as any of 
them. He had been found in a state 
of intoxication on the preceding night, 
and appeared to suffer most dreadfully 
in his nerves from coustant habits of 
drinking. The Lord Mayor asked bim 
Some kind questions, but he was re- 
luctant to state particulars, and spoke 
wildly of hope deferred and of promises 
forgotten, His ohly request was to be 
sent back to the Cumpter for one week’s 
support, after which he should, he 
hoped, have thé power of rallying and 
projecting new systems of Hfe. His re- 
quest was cheerfully granted, and the 
Lord Mayor directed that’ he should be 
placed under the care of Mr. Box, the 
surgeon of the prison. Upon his return 
to the Compter, he was conducted to 
the infirmary, and some medicines or- 
dered to be given to hith. This order 
poor Dodd would not obey. He said, 
“* What, give me poison? No, if Iam 
to die, I will not be instrumental to 
my own death—I won't take poison.” 
The interference of Mr. Teague, the 
keeper, was of no avail—he would drink 
any thing except the poison they called 
medicine. He lingered for a week, when, 
completely exhausted, he sunk intodeath. 
A Coroner’s inquest returned as their 
verdict: “ Died by the Visitation of 
God.” 

Mr. George Dodd was diminutive in 
stature, obliging in his manners, and, 
till latterly, of very lively address. He 
took always an active part in the elec- 
tions for Berwick, in which, from family 
connections, he had some influence. 
His faults were improvidence, and too 
slight a regard for the future; thus 
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his life, according to his circumstances, 
was checquered; his talents were con- 
siderable, and, when his projects met 
encouragement, his industry was un- 
remitting. He has left a son and 
daughter. 

Mr. Henry HeNrFREyY. 

July 14. After a short inflammatory 
illness, Mr. Henry Henfrey, of Stam- 
ford-street, Blackfriars, the active co- 
adjutor of the late celebrated Mr. Ren- 
nie, subsequently a principal conductor 
of Southwark Bridge and other public 
works, and at the period of his death 
engaged in that of London. 

As a civil engineer, the talents. of 
this gentleman have been fully evinced 
by these public results; but with the 
circumstances of his early life, those 
which acting upon the impulses of a 
strong mind, and a powerful genius, 
first called forth his energies, prompted 
their exertion, and ultimately formed 
his character, few probably are ac- 
quainted, He was a native of Sheffield, 
the eldest son of a respeetable manu- 
facturer, whuse ardent mind and in- 
ventive genius soared higher than the 
straight-forward path of the manual 
mechanists who were his contempoura- 
ries; but whose ambition, like that of 
many other aspirants, rose to fall. This 
was not from the imperfection of his 
plans, but from want of support by 
those who had power, or insufficiency 
in his own pecuniary resources fort un- 
dertakings wherein success was uncer- 
tain and expense positive. Thus, in 
the language of locality, the metal was 
suffered to cool on the stithy, before 
it could receive the form and pressure 
that wouldstamp its usefulness. Amongst 
many others that proved abortive, one 
from which posterity, though not his 
family, are now deriving incalculable 
benefit, was that of conveying gas 
through metal tubes for the purpose of 
diffusing a brilliant and useful illumi- 
nation. He tried the experiment with 
the barrels of old guns fitted to each 
other, as conductors of the unignited 
fluid; but the idea was then rejected 
as visionary, as a wild theory, as lite- 
rally an iguis fatuus, that never could 
be practically and efficiently adopted, 
Time, which is property, was thus lost ; 
and ingenuity that leads to the attain- 
ment of property, was disappointed, to 
the material injury of his growing fa- 
mily, and their rising interests; the 
final consequences were expatriation, 
accompanied by bis two boys, to Ame- 
rica, 


Mrs. Henfrey with her youthful 
daughters was thus thrown upon her 


own resources, and the steady, solicit- 
ous, and amiable perseverance of the 
woman, attained those advantages 
which the soaring, visionary, and fluc- 
tuating energies of the man bad failed 
to procure. She established a board- 
ing school for young ladies, which was 
conducted for many years with respect- 
ability to berself, and advantage to 
others, honoured and beloved. To thid 
mother Mr. Henry Henfrey owed much 
of the intrinsic worth by which he was 
distinguished ; the virtues she pre-emi- 
nently possessed, independence of spi- 
rit, and self reliance, were early infused 
into her children. 

At four years of age, her first-born 

boy, Henry, was sent by the desire of 
his father to Dublin, where he himself 
then was, with no other protection than 
the faith of a coachman to put bim on 
board a packet at Liverpool, having a 
ticket stitched upon the shoulder of his 
frock, on which was written his name 
and destination. From Ireland, the elder 
Mr. Henfrey subsequently migrated to 
America, and there pursued similar pro- 
jects, with similar success, his two boys 
receiving’ @ most desultory education, 
and not unfrequehtly sent into the 
woods with their rifles, to find their own 
subsistence. 
. From these forest wanderings, some- 
what assimilating with those of native 
Americans, Mr. Henry Henfrey was res- 
cued -by the kind exertions of a highly- 
gifted relative, who had the command 
of a merchant-ship trading to the West 
Indies, and who by previous arrange- 
ment brought the young Anglo-Ame- 
rican to England, to his excellent mo- 
ther and sisters, who, though blest in 
the re-union, were sadly anxious bow 
to dispose of the full-grown boy. Hap- 
pily be possessed an amiable nature, 
and submitted himself in all things to 
the guidance of his discreet and judi- 
cious parent. During the period of a 
protracted voyage he received import- 
ant advantages from his relative, Capt. 
Heartley, who was fully qualified to 
impart the stores of his own well-cul- 
tivated mind, and in mathematics, his 
favourite study, he found his young 
pupil an apt and willing scholar. Till 
Mrs. Henfrey could find a situation 
congenial with her son’s views and ca- 
pabilities, he pursued those studies that 
he bad commenced on ship-board, and 
endeavoured to acquire those manners 
and habits recommendatory to his fu- 
ture success in life. 

At length maternal anxiety was re- 
lieved by its object attaining the su- 
perintendance of the iron-rail-road at 
Croydon, and from that time to the 
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period of his lamented death, success 
and prosperity attended all his efforts. 
The habits and circumstances’ of bis 
early youth had contributed to inure 
his mind and person to strenuous ex- 
ertion, and such was constantly re- 
quired by the great professional works 
he subsequently undertook. He ever 
retained those distinctions of his Ame- 
rican sojourn that gave a manly inde- 
pendence to his feelings and manners ; 
yet so much softened by his excellent 
disposition, his genuine good sense, and 
the happiness of being married early to 
a gentle and amiable woman, as to pro- 
duce in their aggregate a most estima- 
ble and valuable man, whilst amongst 
the many qualifications he possessed, 
grateful remembrance of his early 
friends, to whose attentions he attach- 
ed an importance beyond what they 
actually deserved, was conspicuous and 
promptly acknowledged by every act of 
kindness and hospitality that his after 
opportunities afforded. His life, though 
prematurely shortened, had been active, 
honourable, and eminently useful, and 
his children are happily secured, by his 
prudence and industry, from the early 
vicissitudes that he had experienced, 
but which probably tended to form the 
man he became. The storms of adver- 
sity that tear up the willow by the roots, 
fixes the oak more securely, and its fu- 
ture maturity is invigorated, and its sta- 
bility strengthened by the struggle. 
Josiaun Sponge, Eso. 

July ... At the Mount, Staffordshire, 
aged 73, Josiah Spode, esq. putter to the 
King. 

He was born at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
where his father, in the early part of 
whose time the manufacturers of earth- 
enware were few and small, had esta- 
blished a flourishing trade. He produced, 
in perfection, and with great success, 
the blue printed services, then recently 
introduced ; and the vitrified basaltes, 
or black Egyptian ware, were much im- 
proved by his efforts. 

The son, now deceased, was from his 
earliest years remarked for intelligence 
andattention. When taken from schvol, 
his father employed him occasionally to 
superintend every branch of the manu- 
facture in which his services could be 
available. At the early age of nineteen, 
he married Miss Barker, daughter of a 
brother manufacturer. This union, in 
which neither interest nor ambition had 
part, constituted the mutual happiness 
of the parties, until the year 1797, when 
the lady died in childbirth. 

After his marriage, Mr. Spode’s father 
and father-in-law, considered it desir- 
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able that he should settle in the metro- 
lis. In this he so abundantly succeeded, 
that inthe year previously to the death 
of bis father, which occurred suddenly 
in 1797, his net profits exceeded the sum 
of 13,0002. His liberality kept pace with 
his success ; upon one occasion, he pre- 
sented a diligent and confidential servant 
with a gift of 1,000/. 

On bis father’s death, he committed 
the management of the London ware- 
house to his eldest son and the confi- 
dential servant alluded to, and settled 
his family at Fenton Hall, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his manufactory at Stoke, 
The establishment was greatly extend- 
ed; and, to the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, that of porcelain, before establish- 
ed only at Derby, Coalfort, and Worces- 
ter, was added. Mr. Spodes’s celebrity in 
this branch of his manufacture may be 
inferred from the circumstance, that in 
1806, the Prince of Wales, attended by 
the Duke of Clarence, the Marquis of 
Stafford, and several other noblemen, vi- 
sited the potteries, and have appointed 
him potter to his Royal Highness. 

In 1803 Mr. Spode erected a splendid 
mansion at the Mount, whither his fa- 
mily removed in 1804. There, at the 
Jubilee in 1809, he gave a splendid fete 
to all the gentry of the district, and as 
handsomely regaled the persons in his 
employment. In 1812 he erected a very 
large steam-engine on his premises, and 
made many important improvements. 
In 1823, having greatly enhanced the 
value as well as the beauty of his por- 
celain, he produced as a specimen, a 
large and superbly ornamented jar, of 
such elegance in form and embellish- 
ment, as to entitle it to the praise of a 
chef d’euvre. 

Mr. Spode's liberality to his servants 
was proverbial; and, at his death, those 
who were in the more confidential of- 
fices, were distinguished by substantial 
proofs of the estimation in which they 
had been held. 

J. M. Lestie, Eso. 

Sept.7. At Huntingdon, in the prime 
of life, John Mackie Leslie, esq. surgeon. 

This gentleman received the rudi- 
ments of bis education at Huntingdon 
Free-school, under the Rev. Mr. Edwards. 
He afterwards repaired to the University 
of Edinburgh, where be much distin- 
guished himself by his zeal, assiduity, 
and intelligence, and acquired a pas- 
sionate taste for the arts and polite lite- 
rature. Notwithstanding bis laborious 
professional duties, he found time to 
form a well-chosen collection of pic- 
tures and engravings, to lay the foun- 
dation of a well-selected library, and 
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to make himself acquainted with all 
the important publications of the day, 
both literary and scientific. He was 
one of the most active members of the 
Huntingdonshire Book-club, and was to 
have taken the Vice-President’s chair at 
the anniversary meeting of that long- 
established institution, on the day before 
his death. 

Mr. Leslie, who bad been married but 
eleven weeks to the only daughter of his 
uncle Dr. Mackie of Bath (lately of 
Southampton), was carried off by a fever, 
which be himself attributed to a coup- 
de-soleil. 





Ricuarp Epwarps, M.D. 

Sept. 12. At Falmouth, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Richard Edwards, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and a Magistrate for Cornwall. 

He was the third son of the late Mr, 
John Edwards, for many years manag- 
ing partner of the Cornish Copper Com- 
pany, and a gentleman of great strength 
of understanding and integrity of prin- 
ciple. The deceased graduated at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, M.A. 1801, B. 
and D. M. 1802; and at first settled in 
London, where he delivered lectures on 
Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, and filled the office of Censor at the 
College of Physicians. He removed into 
his native county about 1808, and from 
that time to his death continued to re- 
side at Falmouth. 

Dr. Edwards united great natural ta- 
lents and the most varied acquirements. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with his 
profession, and excelled as a chemist 
and practical mechanic. His habits 
were active, industrious, and benevo- 
lent, his manners mild and unassuming; 
and in private life there was a peculiar 
playfulness in his demeanour which en- 
deared him to all who were numbered 
among his associates. 





Mr. Fur.onc. 


July 25. At Dublin, aged about 30, 
Mr. Thomas Furlong, a gentleman dis- 
tinguished in Ireland by his poetical and 
literary talent. 

Mr. Furlong was born at a place called 
Searawalsh, within three miles of En- 
niscorthy, in Wexford. His father was 
a thriving farmer, and gave him an edu- 
cation suitable to a youth intended for 
the counting-house ; and at fourteen he 
was bound apprentice to a respectable 
trader in the Irish metropolis, The 
ledger, however, had less attraction for 
him than the Muses; but, though he 
“lieped in numbers,” he did not let his 
passion for poetry interfere with his 
more useful and more important duties. 


Through life he retained the friendship 
of his employer; and when that gentle- 
man died, some years ago, Mr. Furlong 
lamented bis death ina pathetic poem, 
entitled ** The Burial.” + 

During those leisure moments of 
which commercial business admits, Mr. 
Furlong cultivated polite literature with 
the most indefatigable industry; and 
long before the expiration of bis appren- 
ticeship he bad become a contributor to 
various periodical publications in Lon- 
don and Dublin. His devotion to the 
forbidden Nine did not escape some of 
those sages who have an instinctive ab- 
horrence of poetry. They rebuked the 
young bard; but he was not to be de- 
terred from his favourite pursuit ; and 
he wrote a “ Vindication of Poetry,” in 
the exordium to which he thus addresses 
one of these obtrusive friends : 


“ Go! dotard, go! and if it suits thy mind, 
Range yonder rocks, and reason with the wind ; 
Or, if its motions own another's will, 

Walk to the beech, and bid the waves be still; 
In newer orbits let the planets run, 

Or throw a cloud of darkness o’er the Sun--- 

A measur'd movement bids the comets keep, 

Or lull the music of the spheres to sleep- - 
These may obey thee, but the fiery soul 

Of Genius owns not, brooks not thy controul !” 


At length he was able toindulge with- 
out obstruction in his love of literature. 
Mr. Jameson, a man of enlarged and 
liberal views, gave him a confidential 
situation in his distillery, which did not, 
however, engross his whole time. He 
published the Misanthrope, a didactic 
poem, and contributed largely to the 
New Monthly Magazine. In 1822, he 
projected the New Irish Magazine; and 
in 1825, when the Morning Register 
was started, wrote a number of clever 
parodies, which, though addressed to 
local subjects, frequently found their 
way into the columns of the London 
journals, In the same year he became 
a contributor to Robins’s London and 
Dublin Magazine. His reputation now 
stood so high, that his name was often 
coupled with that of Moore at convivial 
meetings in Dublin; bis society was 
courted, and his countrymen in general 
spoke loudly in praise of his talents. 
His lyrical compositions attained great 
popularity ;—they were sung at the 
piano, and chanted in the streets. At 
length he was engaged on a work of 
more decided importance. Mr. Hardi- 
man, author of the History of Galway, 
&c. having projected the publication of 
the remains of the Irish Bards, Furlong 
undertook to translate the songs of the 
celebrated Carolan. These he com- 
pleted ; and they form part of tbe “Irish 
Minstrelsy,” now being printed. Mr, 
Furlong had also in the press a poem of 
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some length, entitled **The Doom of 
Derenzie,” which was warmly eulogised 
by Maturin, and will be published im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Furlong was a man of the most 
amiable and inoffensive manners. 


Sicnor Sapio. 

June 30. In London, aged 76, Signor 
Sapio, a long celebrated Professor of 
Singing. 

He was an Italian by birth, and in 
early life settled at Paris. He filled 
there the office of chapel-master, was 
the instructor of Queen Marie Antvi- 
nette, and had the honour of being pre- 
ferred to Piccini, Sacchini, and Gluck, 
his rivals at the French court. Such a con- 
nection of course drove him from France 
at the breaking out of the Revolution, al- 
though he bad married a French lady. 
He came to this country, and so widely 
had bis fame spread, that immediately 
on bis arrival he was appointed singing 
master to the Duchess of York, and then 
to the Princess of Wales. His instruction 
was sought by all the bighest nobility, 
and for a long period he continued at 
the bead of his profession in the fashion- 
able world. The musical historians and 
critics of his day ascribe the superiority 
of his style to its incomparable feeling 
and expression, while the facility with 
which he imparted its peculiarities to 
his pupils appears to have been unique. 

Signor Sapio was the father of Mr. 
Sapio, the distinguished tenor of Covent- 
garden Theatre, and of Mr. A. Sapio, 
the very promising young bass singer, 
attached to the Royal Academy of 
Music, 


KIESEWETTER. 

Sept.28. In Great Portland-street, 
aged 50, Christoph Gottfried Kiesewet- 
ter, the célebrated violinist. 

He was burn at Anspach, a son of Jo- 
hann Fréderick Kiesewetter, the first 
viclin at the Royal Chapel of that court. 
The deceased was first introduced to a 
British audience, in the winter of 1821, 
at the Philharmonic Concert. His suc- 
cess before that judicious assembly was 
complete; and since that time he has 
spent much of his time in England, and 
acquired great popularity by his con- 
certo and solo playing. He was the 
first who introduced the compositions 
of the celebrated Mayseder into this 
country. A competent judge of the 
science has observed, ‘* Kiesewetter was 
on the violin what Munden was in co- 
medy ; like him, he could either raise a 
smile by his comic skips and eccentric 
roulemens, or move the heart by his 
touches of exquisite feeling.’ 


Sapio.— Kiesewetier.—M. Lemot. 
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Kiesewetter was engaged at the late 
Leicester Music-meeting, where he play- 
ed once. He was also to perform at 
Norwich, but the indisposition under 
which he laboured prevented him. He 
was brought to London by Mr. Oury, 
leader of the ballet at the Opera-house, 
and died a few days after. He has left 
in Germany an attached widow and eight 
or nine children. A concert for their 
benefit at the Argyll rooms is fixed for 
the 18th of February. 

His remains were deposited in the 
Savoy Chapel, and the funeral was a 
public one. Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Kramer (of the King’s private band) 
were the chief mourners; and the ful- 
lowing distinguished professors joined 
the procession:—Messrs. Shield, Spag- 
noletti, Liverati, F. Cramer, Morait, 
Attwood, Koliman, Rovedino, Potter, 
Moscheles, Calkin, Blackburn, Sedla- 
zick, and Sir George Smart; and also, 
his friends and countrymen, Messrs. 
Hinke and Stumpff. The absence of 
so many others who had not returned 
from their provincial engagements, oc- 
casioned the number to be more limited 
than it otherwise would have been, as 
no artist was ever more universally es- 
teemed than Keisewetter, either in pub- 
lic or private. 


M. Lemort, 

May 9. At Paris, aged 54, M. Lemot, 
an eminent sculptor, a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, and of the order of 
St. Michael, and a member of the 
fourth class of the Institute. 

He was a native of Lyons, and was 
originally intended for the profession of 
architecture. Walking, however, one 
day in the park at Sceaux, be was so 
struck with Puget’s Hercules, that he 
began to draw it from various points of 
view, and whilst thus occupied was ob- 
served by the sculptor Dejour, who 
forthwith took him as a pupil. In 1790 
he obtained the prize for sculpture, and 
was sent to Rome, which city he and 
the other pupils of the French Academy 
were obliged to quit two years after- 
wards. On his return to Paris, he en- 
deavoured to obtain assistance from the 
Government for himself and his com- 
rades; but scarcely had he succeeded in 
effecting this, when, just as he was about 
to return to Italy, be was drawn for the 
army, and obliged to join an artillery 
corps, under the command of Pichegru, 
in which he continued till 1795. It be- 
ing then the intention of the Govern- 
ment to erect a colossal statue on the 
Pont Neuf, representing the French na- 
tion, under the figure of Hercules, Le- 
mot was commissioned to execute it, 
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and his model was approved of. The 
design, however, was afterwards aban- 
doned, and the artist thus prevented 
from completing a work that, for its 
magnitude, would have been one of the 
most considerable ever attempted in 
modern times. He afterwards signalized 
himself by the grand bas-relief in the 
pediment of the fagade of the Louvre, 
and various other productions. Among 
these may be mentioned his statues of 
Lycurgus, Leonidas, Cicero, Murat, a 
Hebe, and the two equestrian figures of 
Henri 1V. and Louis XIV. The last- 
mentioned statue, which was executed 
for the city of Lyons, is a noble per- 
formance, notwithstanding the incon- 
gruity of the costume, the artist having, 
in conformity with the absurd fashion 
of the 17th century, represented the 
monarch in armour, and a flowing peri- 


wig. 
-—__— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aged 71, the Rev. Robert Bartholomew, 
Rector of Tarrant Rawston, Dorset, and 
formerly Head Master of the Free Grammar 
School, Exeter. He was of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1778, being the 13th 
Senior Wrangler of that year, and M.A. 
1786. He was presented to his living in 
1782 by R. Gundrey, esq. ; and elected in 
1793 to the Mastership of Exeter School, 


_which he resigned in 1809. 


Rev. Ponsonly M. Carew, Precentor of 
the Cathedral of Lismore, Rector of Ard- 
mire, and Vicar of Ardmire and Ballymacart. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Edw. Glover. He 
was of Eman. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1786, M.A. 
1789. 

At Birmingham, aged 28, the Rev. Geo. 
Holbrook, late Curate of Handsworth. He 
was of Trinity Hall, Camb. B.A. 1902, 
M.A. 1805, LL.B.18 . 

At Fort St. George, Madras, the Rev. 
Robert Sparke Hutchings, Rector of Dit- 
tisham, in Devonshire. He was of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1808; and was 
presented to Dittisham in 1815 by the Earl 


of Mount comte. 
At he mee , Suffolk, the Rev. C. 


Lawson, Curate of that parish, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of Needham. 

At Ripple, in Kent, the Rev. Robert 
Mesham, Rector of that parish, and Vicar 
of Bromham cum Oakley, Beds. He was 
—— to the latter Tiving in 1815 by 

College, and to the former in 1823. 

At Elmbridge, Wore. aged 28, the Rev. 
John Penrice, 2d son of the late Geo. Pen- 
rice, esq. He was of Peterhouse, Camb. 
B.A. 1828, M.A. 1826. 

At Southampton, the Rev. E. F. Roberts, 

Gent Mac, November, 1827. 
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Chaplain of his Majesty’s Ship Gloucester . 

At Rome, the Rev. Thos. Rich. Spence» 
eldest son of the late Thos. Spence, esq. of 
Hanover-sq. He was of Trin, Coll, Oxf. 
M.A. 1811. 

The Rev. Wm, D, Swan, incumbent mi- 
nister of Ferry Port-on-craig, co. Fife. 

The Rev. Evan Thomas, Vicar of Llian- 
granwg and Liandysilio Gogo, Cardig. He 
was of Pemb. Hall, Camb. B.A. 1798; and 
was presented to both his livings in 1790 
by Dr. Horsley, then Bishop of St. David's. 

The Rev. Joseph Watkins, “Perpetual 
Curate of St. Giles’s, Durham, and Vicar of 
Norham. Mr. Watkins was of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1767, M.A. 1771. He 
was formerly Vicar of Merrington, a living 
in the patronage of the Dean and Chapter 
of oat omy as is that of Norham, to which 
he was presented in 1802; the same year 
he obtained his Durham Church on the 
presentation of Sir H. V. Tempest, bart. 

Aug. 30. At Anstey, near Alton, in his 
82d year, the Rev. James Duncan, Perpe- 
tual Curate of West Warleham, and Master 
of Eggar’s Free Grammar School. He 
was born at Fetteresso, Kincardineshire, 
March 5, 1746; and was M.A. of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. Mr. Duncan ranked 
high as a scholar, and was a man of a most 
amiable and benevolent disposition. 

Oct. At Kirby Stephen, Westmorland, 
the Rev. James Lamb, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. in 1780. 

Oct. 10. At Farnley, near Leeds, aged 
45, the Rev. Thomas Pullan, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of that place, and Curate of the parish 
church of Leeds. He was nephew of the 
late Mr. Benjamin Pullan, of Hull, and has 
left a widow and seven children to lament 
their severe loss. He was of Sidney Coll, 
Camb. B.A. 1806. 

Oct. 18. At Shipston-on-Stour, “ged 
80, the Rev. John Jones, D.D. Vicar of t 

lace» step-father to Lord Viscount Ash- 
ont He was formerly Fellow of Jesus 
Coll. Oxf., where he proceeded M.A. 1771, 
B.D. 1779, ani D.D. 1788, and by which 
Society he was presented to his living in 
1789. In1790 he married Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of William, 2nd Viscount Ashbrook, 
and mother of the late and present Peers. 
Her ladyship (whose maiden name was Ridge) 
died in 1808,—The _ ad the 
alternate my to Shipston-on-Stour is 
in the cif of de Dose sod thase of Wor- 
cester. K So 4 

Oct. 16. At Kingsweston, Som. 

26, the Rev. lene East, M.A. of Wad- 
ham Coll. Oxf., eldest son of James Scott, 
esq. of Winfrith, Dorset. 

Oct. 17. At Beoley, Wore. aged 69, the 
Rev. Thos. Cormouls, Vicar of that parish. He 
was of St. Mary Hall ,Oxford,M. A. 17865 
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and was nted in that to the rectory 
of Trefgeene, in Penbochehine. by T. and S. 
Shaw, esqrs. In 1804, being then resident 
at Wolverhampton, he published, in 8vo. 
** Eversion, or a refutation of the _ 
principles of Mundane some a e was 
presented to the Vicarage of Beoley in 1823. 

Oct. 24, At Dirham, Glouc. aged 82, the 
Rev. George Swayne, Rector of that place, 
and Vicar of Pucklechurch. He was of 
Wadham Coll. Oxford, M.A. 1771; was 

resented to Pucklechurch in 1772, by the 

ean and Chapter of Wells, and to Dirham 
within the last few years. He has left a son 
of the same names and College, now Vicar 
of Hockley, in Essex. 

Oct. 26. At Wallingford, suddenly, of 
apoplexy, the Rev. William Taylor Garnett, 
M.A. Curate of St. Peter's, in that borough. 

At Ackworth, Yorkshire, aged 53, the 
Rev. Geo, Maddison, Vicar of North Reston 
and Little Grimsby, Linc. He was of St. 
John’s College, Camb. B. A. 1799, M. A. 
1802; was presented to North Reston in 
1800, by Wm. Hornby, esq. and to Little 
Grimsby in 1807, by J. Nelthorpe, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Muir House, aged 80, the 
Rev. Dr. Davidson, for fifty years a minister 
in Edinburgh, for forty-one of which he was 
one of the pastors of the Tolbooth Church. 

Jov. 6. At Scarborough, aged 75, the 
Rev. John Kirk, Vicar of that parish, and 
Rector of Thwing. He was of Wore. Coll. 
Oxford, M.A. 1778, was presented to Scar- 
borough in 1789, by — Thompson, esq. 
and to Thwing in 1809, by the Crown. 

Nov. 9. At the Rectory-house, Bleoms- 
bury, the Rev. Thomas Willis, Rector of 
that parish, Prebendary and Treasurer of 
Rochester, and Vicar of Wateringbury, 
Kent. He was the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Willis, physician to the King, who 
died in 1807 (see vol. Lxxvil. p. 1180.) 
He was of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1781, L.LD. 1791; was in the 
latter year presented, by the Crown, to his 
London church and to a Prebend of Ro- 
chester, Lord Thurlow being then Lord 
Chancellor ; and was presented to Watering- 
bury by the Dean and Chapter of Roches- 
ter in 1800. His remains were interred in 
Bloomsbury church-yard. 

Nov. 11. At Clifton, the Rev. William 
Everett, Vicar of Romford, Essex. He was 
formerly Fellow of New Coll. Oxford, where 
he proceeded M.A. 1801, B.D. 1810, 
and by which Society he was presented to 
the living of Romford, 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Vicinity. 

Aug. 15. In Doctors’ Commons, Martha, 
wife of Thos. Gent, esq. This accomplished 
lady was well known for her high attainments 
as a lecturer, and her course on the Physio- 
logy of the External Senses was a perfect mo- 
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del of elegant composition and refined ora- 
tory. Her lectures are pre ing oe publi- 
cation. A fine bust of Mrs. Gent, by Behnes, 
was exhibited two years ago at the Royal 
Academy. 

Sept. 17. At his unele’s, C. W. Hick, 
esq. Cheapside, aged 26, Thomas, eldest 
son of the Rev. Thos. Johnstone, Rector of 
Broughton, Notts. 

Oct. 7. In Curzon-street, the Right Hon. 
Esther Lady Muncaster. She was the 2d 
dau. of Thos. Barry of Clapham in Surrey, 
esq.; was married Istly to Capt. Jas. Mor- 
rison; and @dly, Jan. 13, 1802, to Gen. the 
2d and late Lord Muncaster, by whom, who 
died in 1818, her Ladyship was mother of 
the present Peer. 

Oct. 16. In Keppell-st. aged 58, Wm. 
Scott, esq. late of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 

Oct. 21. Aged 74, Arthur Benson, esq. 
one of the principal Committee-clerks of the 
House of Commons, younger brother to 
John Benson, esq. who held a similar situ- 
ation, and whose death is recorded in Part i. 
p- 476. Both these gentlemen died suddenly 
of apoplexy; the now deceased, when riding 
alone in an hackney coach on his way to be 
cupped. They were successively, previously 
to being appointed Comanition- clarks, the 
occupants of the highly respectable office of 
Clerk of the Journals. 

Oct, 23. At Camberwell, Eliz. wife of J. 
Arnould, M.D. 

Oct. 24.. In New North-st. Red Lion- 
sq. Capt. Jas. Coxwell, late of the Lady Raf- 
fles East Indiaman. 

Oct. 26, At Hyde Park Corner, aged 44, 
Walter Young, esq. of the East India House. 

Oct. 30. In Smith-square, Westminster, 
aged 60, after a tedious illness, much la- 
mented, Capt. John Langdale Smith, R.N. 

Aged 11, Mary, youngest child of the 
Right Hon. Anthony Brown, Lord Mayor. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 92, Sir 
Francis Willes, youngest son of the late Dr. 
Edw. Willes, a former Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; and many years ago one of the 
Under-Secretaries of State. 

Oct. 31. At Lambeth, aged 60, Jeffrey 
O'Connell, esq. formerly Major in the 18th 
regt. He was appointed Captain in 1794, 
Captain in the 18th 1803; brevet Major 
June 1814, and Major in his regiment in 
September following; but retired from the 
service soon after. 


In Gloucester-place, Mary, the wife of 
Geo. Silk, esq. of Doctors’-commons. 

Lately. Lieut.-Gen. Edward Stehelin, 
Colonel of the second battalion of Royal 
Artillery. He was appointed 1st Lieutenant 
R.A. in 1779, Captain in 1789, —_— ia 


the army 1797, Lieut. Colonel 1802, Lieut. 
Colonel R. A. 1807, Colonel R. A. 1808, 
and Major-General 1811. He served on 
the staff at Barbadoes, was present at the 
capture of Guadaloupe in 1815, and,at that 
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of Martinique he commanded the Artillery, 
for which service he wore an honorary medal. 
- At Twickenham, aged 14, Lady Frances 
Caroline Douglas, sixth dau. of the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury. 

At Chelsea, aged 26, Jacob Dowring 
Peckford, M. D. lately resident in Dorset. 

Nov. 1. At Camberwell, aged 48, Christ. 
Baldock, esq. Lieut.-Col. Commd. E. I. C, 

At Peckham, aged 70, C. Waltham, esq. 

Nov. 2. In South Audley-st. John Tal- 
bot, esq. formerly of the Guards, and only 
son of R T. esq. M. P. for co. Dublin. 

In Dover-st. aged 72, Chas. March, esq. 

At Champion-hill, aged 70, W. Crough- 
ton, esq. 

Aged 82, Priscilla, relict of Wm. Elyard, 
esq. of Clapham-rise. 

Nov. 7. At Kentish-town, Sarah, lady 
of Sir James Williams. 

Nov. 8. Aged 64, Wm. Abud, esq. of 
Hornsey-lane and Clerkenwell. 

Nov. 10. In Sloane-st. aged 55, Caroline, 
wife of Thos. Osborne, esq. 

Nov. 12. In Mansfield-st. aged 76, Thos. 
Hunter, esq. of Besley Hall, Worc. 

Nov, 14, At Battersea-rise, aged 72, 
Thos. Ashness, esq. 

Nov. 15. In Soho-sq. aged 80, Isabella, 
relict of Davidson Rich. Grieve, esq. of 
Swarland House, Northumb. 

Geo. Medley, esq. late of East India 
House. 

Nov. 16. At Addington-pl, Camberwell, 
aged 34, Mary, wife of Abraham De Home, 


esq. 
~ 17. In Norfolk-st. aged 77, Wm. 
Cramp, esq. of St. Petersburgh. 

Nov. 18. In Upper Brook-st. Isabella 
Anne, wife of Rev, Algernon Peyton. 

Nov. 18. At Pingsworth House, Ham- 
mersmith, aged 80, Mrs. Price. 

Nov. 18. In Connaught-sq. Sophia Eliza, 
sister to Sir Roger Martin, Bart. She was. 
the eldest dau. of Sir Mordaunt, the 4th and 
late Bart. of Long Milford, Suffolk, by 
Everilda Dorothea, 3d dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Smith, Rector of Burnham, Norfolk. 


Berxs.— Oct. 12. In Windsor, Cath. 
dau. of the late H. Bainbrigg Buckeridge, 
esq. late of Erley Court. 

Nov. 4, At Windsor, aged 75, the Hon. 
Mrs. Ariana Margaret Egerton, Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the late Queen Char- 
lotte. She was cousin to the Earl of 
Bridgewater, being the eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Egerton (younger brother to the 
Bp. of Durham), by Mary, dau. of Robt. 
Kirke, esq, 

Nov. 6. In Crown-street, Reading, in 
her 103d year, Mrs. Ann Phillis Morrell. 

Nov. 11. Aged 83, Broom Witts, esq. 
of Cookham-grove, Berks. 

Cornwat..—Lately. At Truro, Frances, 
@ddau.o .C. Daubuz, esq. 
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At Treharrick, near Bodmin, Abraham 
Hambly, esq. 

Devon.—Sept. 22. Accidentally shot by 
his own gun, whilst taking shelter from a 
shower, Lieut. Augustus Lampen, R. N. 

Sept. 22. Aged 40, Wm. Maddox Hill, 
eldest son of John Hill, esq. of Exmouth. 

Lately. At Bideford, Commander R. 
Cutts Barton, R. N. 

Nov. 4. At Edginswell Honse, near 
Torquay, aged 44, Lewis Protheroe, esq. 

Dorset.—Nov. 12. Aged 69, Eleanor, 


wife of the Rev. Dr. Dupré, of Wyke Cot- 


tage. 

Durnam.—Oct. 2. At Bishop Auckland, 
aged 75, Margaret, widow of Geo, Hedg- 
son, esq. 

Essex. — Oct. 5. At Saffron Walden, 
aged 32, Wm. second son of Thos. Hall, e | 

Oct. 20, At Stroud-green, aged 42, J. 
Kebball, esq. 

- rs 22. At “a seat, aon, 
arkham, esq. the you t son of the late 
Abp. of York: iho 
iLovc.—Oct.... At the house of Lady 
Riversdale at Dowdeswell, Miss Haly, dau. 
of Lady Haly of Cheltenham. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. P. Justice, for 
many years resident in Bath. 

Oct. 9. At Cheltenham, Harriet, wife of 
Hurt Sitwell, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Newnham, Thos. Lucas, 
esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 6. At Cheltenham, aged 31, Eliza 
Walker, wife of Sam. Sproule, esq. late of 
Bombay Medical Board. 

Nov. 7. At the Hotwells, Bristol, in his 
67th year, Henry Dupont, esq. During the 
late war, as the commanding officer of that 
part of the Somerset Light Dragoons which 
was stationed in the county and town o 
Carnarvon, he received the written acknow- 
ledgments of the Magistrates of the district 
for his conduct; and also those of the 
Corporation and the Lord Lientenant of 
Bristol, for his services as Major of the 
Royal Bristol Cavalry, and was gratified by a 
most flattering testimonial of the feelings 
of the corps expressed by a munificent pre- 
sent of plate on his retirement in conse- 
quence of ill health. 

Nov. 18. In his 92d year, Henry Toye, 
esq. of Belle-Vue, Clifton. 

Nov. 15. At Bathwick, in his 73d year, 
John Duncan, esq. 

Hants.—Oct. 26. At Lyndhurst, Sere- 
nia, wife of Samuel John Nicoll, esq. 

Lately. Frances Mary, third dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Worsley, D. D, Rector of Gat- 
combe, Isle of Wight. 

At the Admiralty House, Devonport, 
aged 16, Georgiana Cenntia, youngest dau, 
of Adm. the Earl of Northesk, Commander 
in Chief at Plymouth. 

At Portsmouth, Commander Thos. Ed- 
wards, R.N,. 
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Nov. 8. Anna Maria, wife of Rev. Thos. 
Clarke, of Mitcheldever, and cousin to the 
Eat! of Stamford and Warrington. She was 
born July 11, 1791, the youngest dau. of 
the late Hon. John Grey, by Susannah, 
dau. of Ralph Leycester, esq. and was mar- 
ried Jan. 14, 1817. 

Nov. 5. At Thaldon Lodge, Sarah, 
youngest dau. of late Thos. Smith, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Chewton, near Christ- 
church, in his 70th year, E. Dampier, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Sherborne, Mrs. Jillard, 
wife of Wm. Peard Jillard, esq. of Oakhill, 
and dau. of late Vernon Noake, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Southampton, Harriet Isa- 
bella, wife of Robert Langford, esq. of Up- 
per Harley-street. 

Kent. — Oct.... At Woolwich, Col. 
James Hawker, C. B. late Commander of 
the Royal Artillery in the Plymouth dis- 
trict, and Lt.-Governor of Gravesend and 
Tilbury. He was appointed first Lieut. R. A. 
in 1794; Capt.-Lieut. 1799; Capt. 1803 ; 
brevet Major 1811; Lt.-Col. R.A. 1815; 
and Colonel 1825. He served in Spain and 
Portugal, received a medal for the Battle of 
Albuhera, and was also present at Waterloo. 

Oct. 22. At Bromley, Frances Vansit- 
tart, youngest dau. of Rev. Edw. Neale, 
Rector of Taplow. 

Oct. 26. At Torry-hill, aged 69, Os- 
borne Tyldon, esq. a Deputy Lieutenant and 
Justice of the Peace for the County. 

Oct. 28. At Dalston, aged 61, Jos. 
Boord, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Folkstone, aged 94, Mr. 
Kennett Spicer, leaving a widow in her 97th 
year. The deceased had been married 74 
years, and was the oldest freeman and male 
inhabitant of that town. 

Nov. 11. Edw. Boys, esq. of Upton 
House, a Captain in the Navy, and many 
years a Magistrate for the County. 

Nov. 19. At Broadstairs, Francis Wi- 
tham, esq. late of Montague-st. Russell-sq. 

LeicesTERsHIRE.— Oct. 22. At Goadby 
Park, Ann, only dau. of Rev. Wm. Single- 
ton, Rector of South Witham, and wife to 
Otho Manners, esq. High Sheriff. 

Oct. 22. Aged 58, Henry Eddowes, gent. 
ef Loughborough. 

Nov. 7. At Beaumanor Park, much re- 
gretted, Sarah, dau. of Wm. Herrick, esq. 

Nov. 10, At Ashby de la Zouch, aged 
61, Middlemore Clark Pilkington, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Hinckley, aged 59, Ann, 
the wife of Thos. Collett, M.D. of the 
Oakells near Bromsgrove. 


Mippiesex.—Oct. 26. At Ham-com- 


mon, aged 90, Samuel Nicholson, esq. 

At Stanwell, aged 76, Eliz. wife of Joseph 
Cantwell, esq. 

Nov. 11. At the Mount, Harrow, aged 
22, Sophia Margaret Ann, youngest dau. of 
Col. Campbell, of Gatcombe Park, Isle of 
Wight. 
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Nov. 14. At East Acton, aged 85, Jane, 
widow of John D. Engleheart, esq. of Kew. 

Norrotk.—At Costessy, aged 100, Aune 
Maria Teresia Vere, formerly of Norwich, 

Oxrorpsnirt.—Oct. 22. At Oxford, 
aged 79, Mr. Sutton Thos. Wood. He 
served the office of Chamberlain in 1772, 
and of Bailiff in 1780; and was the oldest 
member of the Council Chamber. 

Nov. 10, At Woodstock, aged 39, Henry 
Francis Mavor, esq. He had been brought 
up to the Law; and was for many years a 
member of the Corporation of Woodstock, 
of which his father is now, for the eighth 
time, Mayor; and had long been a Liev- 
tenant in Lord Churchill's Reg. of Oxford- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Nov, 11. At Shalden Lodge, Arthur 
Smith, Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
ninth and youngest son of the late Thos. 
Smith, esq. 

Sator.—July. . At Burford-house, aged 
13, Eliz. youngest dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. George Rushout, niece to Lord North- 
wick and to the Earl of Galloway. 

Aug... William Francis, esq. of Buildwas ; 
who has left by his will the sum of 10,0001. 
to the Salop County Infirmary, after the 
death of four persons, the youngest of whom 
is now forty years of age. 

Oct. .... At Shrewsbury school, Andrew- 
Wadham, fourth son of the Rev. J. Foley, 
Rector of Holt, Wore. 

Somerset.—At Malse, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of Oliver George Standert, esq. of 
Taunton. 

July 18. At Devizes, when on a visit 
to R. Waylen, esq. aged 54, the Rev. Mr. 
Priestley, of Fordingbridge, nephew to the 
celebrated Dr. P. 

Nov. 5.—At Bath, aged 74, John Dun- 
kin, esq. 

Srarrorpsuire.—Nov. 3. At Uttoxeter, 
aged 86, Brian Hodgson, esq. 

Surrey.— Sept. 16. At Wimbledon, 
aged 63, Susannah, wife of Robt. Podmore, 
esq. of Clayton, Sussex. 

Sept. 25. At Limpsfield, in her 55th 
year, Mary, widow of Major Rich, Hay, of 
the Bengal Establishment. 

Oct, 23. At Harefield House, Cheam, 
aged 81, the widow of T. Baker, esq. of Ux- 
bridge. 

Nov. 10. At Streatham, aged 49, Eliz. 
wife of Samuel Elyard, esq. 

Sussex.—Aug. 28. At Hastings, the 
Hon. Orlando Bridgman, 

Oct. 25. At Brighton, aged 84, the widow 
of Tho. Palmer, esq. of Melton Mowbray. 

Oct. 16. At Horsham, of apoplexy, Mr. 
S. Dendy, surgeon; and shortly afterwards 
his eldest dau. Miss Eliz. Dendy. ‘Their re- 
mains were on the following Saturday interred 
inthe Baptist burial-ground; and on the 
ensuing night Mrs. Dendy, the wife of the 
deceased, and Mrs. Bowles his sister, 
expired. 
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Nov. 1. At Brighton, aged 17, Jane, fifth 
dau. of Thomas Halford, esq. late of Ken- 
nington, 

Nov. 11. At Ratton, aged 57, Geo. 
Thos. Thomas, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. 
11th Reg. Light Dragoons. 

Nov. 15. At Brighton, after a few days 
illness, aged 17, William Mayhew, second 
son of Thos. Courtney, esq. of Colchester. 

Warwick.—Oct. 11. At the Rectory, 
Oldberrow, Marianne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. S. Peshall. 

Oct. 26. Aged 79, Wrothersley Digby, 
esq. of Meredon Hall. 

Vitts. — Sept. 29. At Manningford 
Bruce, aged 33, Lucy, wife of Robert Falk- 
ner, esq. of Bath, and only dau. of the late 
Thos. Alexander, esq. of Manningford. 

Oct. 8. At Monkton Farley, David Jones 
Long, esq. 

Oct. 14. In her 58th year, Eleanor, 
wife of Ant. Guy, esq. of Chippenham. 

Yorksuire.— Sept. 13. ed 93, Mr. 
Christ. Tarran, of Scotton, near Richmond. 
This eccentric gentleman had secluded him- 
self from the world by confining himself to 
his bed-room for upwards of 20 years; during 
which time he was never seen by any person, 
except two or three confidential friends, 
whom he admitted into his chamber. 

Sept. 24. At Campsall, Cath. relict of 
John Foljambe, esq. 

At Bradford, aged 36, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Morgan, Minister of Christ Church 
in that town, 

Sept. 25. At Beverley, at an advanced 
age, Col. Machell. 

At Kermington-house, near Brocklesby, 
Mary, widow of the late Francis Hudson, esq. 

Sept. 29. At Richmond, in her 65th 
year, Margaret, relict of Joseph Taylor, esq. 
of Bowes. She was a descendant of the im- 
mortal Addison. 

Oct.1. At York, 78, Susanna, dau. 
of the late Josiah Hotham, esq. 

Oct.3. Aged 73, Wm. Day, esq. Mayor 
of the borough of Heddon, for the fifth time. 

Oct.4. Aged 88, Robert Harrison, esq. 
senior alderman of Kendal, and nearly fifty 
years a member of the Corporation. 

Oct. 6. At Elliott-house, near Ripon, 
Sally, dau. of the late John Wilkinson, esq. 
of Roehampton-house, Surrey. 

Oct. 8. At Beningborough-hall, in her 
88th year, Mrs. Earle, 

Oct.14. At Hull, aged 79, Eliz. relict 
of Wm. Sparks, esq. 

Oct. 14. In her 88th year, Frances, 
relict of the late Wm. Travis, esq. of Hull, 
and youngest dau. of late Edw. Athawes, 
esq. a Virginia merchant of London. 

Oct.17. In her 100th year, Mrs. Ann 
Robinson. She retained the use of her 
faculties almost unimpaized. 

Lately. Aged 54, Miss Beal, eldest dau. 
of the late Wm. Beal, esq. of Scagglethorp. 
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At Redvar, aged 65, Hester, sister to 
Andrew Peterson, esq. of Wakefield. 

Nov. 1. Aged 39, Anne, wife of Manck- 
lin Holland, esq. of Heppleworth, near Cot- 
tingham. 

Nov. 2. Aged 60, Ralph Blakelock, esq. 
many years a partner in the Banking House 
of Messrs. Parker, Shores, and Blakelock, 
of Sheffield. 

Wares.—At Swansea, Diana, widow of 
Thos. H. Swymmer, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Llangollen, Thos. Hewitt, esq. 
of Guilford-street. 

Oct. 22, At Voelas, Denbigh, Robert 
Watkin, son of C. W. G. Wynne, esq. 

Scortanp.—Oct. 27. In Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh, Dr. D. R. Candell, late of Hull. 

IneLann.—Oct. 10. At Pollorton, co. 
Carlow, the Hon. Dame Catherine Burton, 
widow of Sir Charles Burton, of that place, 
bart. and cousin to the Ear! of Desert. She 
was the youngest of the three daughters of 
John the 2d Baron Desert, by Sophia, only 
dau. and heiress of Brettridge Badham, of 
Rockfield, co. Cork, esq. (by Sophia, od 
dau. of John 3d Lord Kingston), and widow 
of Richard-Thornbill Lawn, esq. 

Lately. Thos. Westropp, esq. of Ross 
House, co. Clare, who has bequeathed 400/. 
to the charitable institutions of Limerick, 
as follows; 100l. to the Protestant free- 
school ; 1002. to the Protestant Female 
Orphan School ; and 200/. to the House of 

Industry. 

In Killarney, aged 75, the Countess de 
Severac, aunt to the Earl of Kenmare, and to 
Wilmot Horton, esq. M.P. She was daughter 
of Thomas the fourth Viscount Kenmare, 
by Anne, dau. and heiress of Thos. Coke of — 
Painstown, co. Carlow, esq. and was married 
in 1772. 

Nov. 6. At a co. Meath, Eliza, 
wife of Thomas-Taylor Rowley, esq. She 
was the third daughter and co-heiress of the 
late Daniel Toler, esq. of Beechwood, co, 
Tipperary, Knight of the Shire for that 
county during many parliaments, and elder 
brother to the Earl of Norbury *, 

Asroav.—May 26. In a aged 
111, Mary Bridge, a black woman. 

July 29. Aged 22, Robert-Temple Po- 
cock, esq. Lieut. in the Madras Light Ca- 
valry, third son of Sir George Pocock, bart. 

Sept. 3. At Jamaica, Dr. Tully, Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals. 

Sept. 16. At Philadelphia, eged 72, Row- 
land Sandiford, esq. younger brother to the 
late Archdeacon (of whom we gave some 
memoirs in our last vol. part i. pp- 474, 
563), and to the Rev. Dr. S. Rector of Ful- 
modestone, Norf. 





* In Debrett’s and other Pecrages, this 
lady is erroneously stated to have married 
** William Morley, esq.” 
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Sept. 27. At Antigua, Robert 
Dudgeon, of the 1st Royals. His constitu- 
tion had been much impaired by active ser- 
vice in all parts of the globe, previously to 
his embarking for the West Indies ; but he 
was a brave soldier, and suffered nothing to 
interfere with his duty to his King and 
Country. He had an active share in the 
glorious battle of Waterloo, where he was 
slightly wounded, and received, upon that 
field, the marked approbation of the lamented 
General Picton. His memory will be long 
cherished by a large circle of friends. 

Sept. 31. At Paris, H, M. Topham, 
only dau. of the Rev. T. F. Bowes, of Cow- 
lam, co. York. 

Oct. 10. At St. Omer’s, of chronic in- 
flammation, in his 59th year, Richard Ed- 
wards, esq. He was the youngest son of 
Mr. William Edwards, many years a book- 
seller of eminence at Halifax, who died in 
1808, much respected, leaving three sons. 
The eldest was James Edwards, esq., the 
well-known Bookseller and Bibliographer, of 
Pall-Mall ; of whom a memoir appeared in 
vol LXxxvi. i. p. 181.; and the second, Tho- 
mas, has recently retired to Southport, to 
enjoy the comforts of a well-earned fortune 
acquired in business at Halifax. The subject 
of this notice was placed by his father as a 


OpiTuaryY. 








[Nov. 


Bookseller in Bond-street; but he relin- 
quished business about 1799, on being pre- 
sented by Earl Spencer to the intment 
of Head Registrar of the Island of Minorca; 
which situation he retained till the surrender 
of that Settlement. Unfortunately his re- 
sidence in a tropical climate brought on a 
liver complaint, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. He has left a widow 
and five sons, to lament the loss of a most 
affectionate husband and father. 

Oct.13. Atsea, Lieut. W. B. Lamb, 
R.N. Commander of the ship Prince Regent, 

Oct. 24. At Lausaune, Laura, relict of 
the Rev. Frederic Thruston. 

Lately. At Port Royal, Jamaica, aged 
19, the Hon. Matthew St. Clair, Lieut. 84 
Foot. He was the 2nd son of Charles, 13th 
and present Lord Sinclair, by his first wife, 
Mary Agnes, only dau. of James Chishulme, 


esq. 

At Montreal, Canada, after giving birth 
to a son, since dead, Mary Aston, wife of 
Chas. Ogden, esq. Solicitor-general and 
youngest dau. of Gen. J. Coffin. 

Nov. 7. At Leipsic, of dropsy, 60, 
her Majesty, Mania —, artes 
Charlotte Jane, Queen of Saxony. She 
was a Princess of Austria, and became the 
second wife of the King of Saxony in 1817. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 24, to November 20, 1827. 








Christened. Buried. Qand 5 147] 50 and 60 125 
Males - 1001 1976 Males - 738 1404 8 5and10 60|60and 70144 
Females - 975 Females- 746 2 10 and 20 49] 70 and 80 118 

Whereof have died under two yearsold 433 $ 20 and 30 111 | 80 and 90 38 
&& | so and 40122] 90and100 4 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40and50132]101 1 





Imperial Average, per Quarter, of the Six Weeks euded Nov. 9, which regulates the 
Duties on liberated Foreign Corn. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
a «4 s da. a ¢ 
52 3 | 30 7 | 22:9 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. se «4 s. da. 
33 #0 42 3 46 6 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 51. Os. 


Straw 11. 16s. Od. 


Clover 6/. 10s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 0s: 


Straw 11. 14s. Clover 61. 0s.—Smithfield, Hay 52. Os. Straw 1/. 14s. Clover 5i. 10s. 6d. 


6d. to 4s. 10d. 
6d. to 4s. 10d. 
Od. to Gs, Od. 
Od. to 6s. 8d. 


, TS 
Mutton . ....ccecereesee BS 





SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





SS ee eccccceces Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 26: 
Beasts ..... eceeee - 2,874 Calves 144 


140 


Sheep ......... 22,670 Pigs 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 9, 32s. Gd. to 41s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 47s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. éd. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, November 19, 18%7, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuens, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 








CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham -| 135 
Barnsley . - . +| 295 0 
Birmingh. (1-8thsh.) | 303 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 140 0 
Coventry . - -}1250 0 
Cromford . . . — 
Croydon «+ - 2 10 
Derby « + « + +] 170 
Dudley . - o «| 730 
Ellesmere and Chester | 113 0 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 
Grand Junction 810 0 
Grand Surrey « 534 0 
Grand Union . . 26 0 
Grand Western . . 8 0 
Grantham . .. 215 0 
Huddersfield . . 17 0 
Kennet and Avon . 294 0 
Lancaster . . 32 0 
Leeds and Liverpool « 395 0 
Leicester . 330 0 
Leic. and North’n 90 
Loughborough . . |4200 0 
Mersey and Irweill . | 850 
Monmouthshire . .j| 230 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham —_— 
Neath . . « « 830 0 
Oxford . e 720 O 
Peak Forest 112 0 
Regent’s . . - -| 28 0 
Rochdale . . . -| 101 O 
Shrewsbur 210 0 
Staff. and Wor. 800 0 
Stourbridge 230 0 
Stratford-on-Avon 3s 0 
Stroudwater 450 0 
Swansea . ‘ 305 0 
Severn and Wye » 2 « 
Thames and Medway.| 12 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 36 0 
Ditto, Black . 24 0 
Trent & Mersey (4 sh. ) 850 0 
Warw. and Birming. | 300 0 
Warwick and — 265 0 
Wilts and Berks 53 
Wore. and Birming. 53 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s  . 4 dis. 
London (Stock) | 92 0 
West India (Stock) | 209 0 
East India (Stoek)| 85 0 
Commercial ae 84 0 
‘ Bristol . 80 0 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark . 3 0 
Do, New 74 per cent.| 35 0 
Vauxhall . . . 22 0 
Waterloo . . . . 5 0 
Ann. ofsl. . .] 28 0 
—— Ann, of 71. . 24 0 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. 
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WATER-WORKS, 
East London . . . 
Grand Junction . . 
Kent . 
Manchester & Salford 
South London .. 
West Middlesex . 
INSURANCES, 
Alliance ... - 
Albion « 4:2 o' © 
| an ae © 
British Commmneyetel ° 
County Fire . . 
Bogle « . 2 « 
Globe 
Guardian . .. 
Hope Life . . 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . 
Norwich Union . 
Protector Fire 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . . 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . . 
Bolanos 
Brazilian (iss. ats pm) 














British Iron 


. Colomh, (iss. at 5 pm) 


| General 
| Pasco Pewee ° 
Potosi ° 
Real Del Monte . ° 
Tlalpuxahua . . . 
United Mexican . . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart®. 
Ditto, New ... 
Cap. 2 eo 2 
Ditto, New .. 
Imperial . . 
Phenix . 
General United 
a ee 
Bath . 
Birmingham . 
Birmingham&.Stafford 
Brighton Sa 


- || Bristol . . . 


Isle of Thanet. . 
a ee ak 
ive ea wo & 
Saclinone a » & 
Ratcliff ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult') 
Auction Mart. . . 
Annuity, British . . 
Bank, Irish Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, Ist class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 
Margate Pier . ° 








Price. | Divp.ann, 
128 O0|/%.5 0 
65 0 3s 0 
30} 0 aie 
35 0 _— 
89 0 = 
73 +#«0O 3 0 
4 dis. 4 p.ct. 
58 0 210 
9$ 0 0 10 
44 0) Sfp.ct 
— 210 
43 0 0 5 
151 0O 7 0 
214 0 _— 
5 0 06 
7 0 5 0 
8 0 0 8 
50 0 110 
126 o14 
1s 0 0 18 
3} 0 08 
260 0 8 p.ct. 
57§ dis _ 
50 pm — 
804 dis —_ 
10 0O —_ 
83 pmj — 
24 dis. — 
405 —_ 
40 dis. — 
16 dis om 
22 dis. ome 
554 0 3 0 
i pm.) 012 
1674 9 0 
924 5 0 
4 dis. 6 pct. 
1g pm.) 5 p.ct 
164 dis. 4 p.ct 
11 dis om 
134 0 016 
65 0 4 0 
8 dis. om 
8 dis. ae 
254 1 8 
8 dis.) 5 p.ct. 
| —_ 10 0 
| = 210 
— 4 p.ct. 
4 pm. om 
19 0 = 
-—_ 4 p.ct. 
14 ant 
93 0 4 0 
18 0 10 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 


From October 26, to November 25, 1827, both inclusive. 
F ahrenheit’ s Therm. . | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


| 
. 3 a IBerom. | 
Weather. % lin. a Weather. 


11 Cents 





° 
29, 68}showers 45 | 29, 98 fair 
> 54/rain 48 || 30, 16 fair 
> 40/rain 45 » 18) jcloudy 
2 91 fair 42 > 07 fair 
» 71 fair 43 || 29, 74/hazy 
> 84 fair 42 » 48/rain 
30, 00) fair 9 | 43 » 80 fair 
| 29, 91/fair 46 || 30, 08 foggy 
| 30, 05) fair 44 » 20 fair 
9 ines 45 > ey 
» 36 fair 32 » 20 fair 
» 28) cloudy 27 |; 29, 85'snow 
| » 19\foggy  - } | 33 | 30 » 70 cloudy 
| 




















» 10! foggy 27 » 88 fair,snowat 
29, 84) rain 39 80, 30 fair = [ni. 
» 98 cloudy 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 29, to November 27, 1827, both inclusive. 






































84 per Ct. 


Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
10002, 500. 


per Cent. 


Reduced. 
New 

4 per Cent. 
1826 
Long 

Annuities. 


| | 84 per Ga 
1818 








215}} ‘863 7\875 j—933 102 
j——|S7 6§/874 $934 \934 102g 4 
(863 3873 $934. 98 102 3 
Hol. | — 
21441863 ‘874 7/994 93 }102% 4 
213 |864 87 $934 93} |1024 3 


Hol. 

86g 487 $934 93§ jlo2z g/1024/194 —)97 98 pm. |5859pm. 58 59 pm. 
864 ¥87E F934 [93$ [02H g]1024/19$ j256F) -- |58 59 pm./58 59 pm. 
2103|86% $) 87$ 7; 934 93 }102% #1028 19§ |2554$'96 97 pm./58 59 pm./58 59 pm. 


4 19% \97 99 pm.|61 63 pm./61 63 pm. 
194 |2574'97 99 pm.|62 63 pm.|62 63 pm. 
194 98 99 pm./63 61 pm./63 51 pm, 





al 4 














1024/193 _—|10099pm.'60 61 pm./60 61 pm. 
jLozs 193 ——|991 00pm. io 59 pm./60 59 pm, 
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Oo) 
_ 


Zz 
3 
} 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
> 














9 Hol. \———— —_—— —_ 
1o!2084| |863 53) 87§ 6} 934 92§ |1023 4)102§ 193 95 97 pm.|60 58 pm. 60 58 pm. 
12|2084/854 3864 4{——92 /|1024 2/1013/19% 255 195 97 pm.|58 59 pm.|58 51 pm. 
13/2065 /84§ 585g 9,92 [91 [1013 Hrotslied ——| 93 pm. {5851 pm./58 51 pm. 
14/2074/845 5§85g 6§:92§ |92 4 194 |-——83 86 pm./52 55 pm.|52 55 pm. 
15) \2074) 85 4864 53.92% \91Z 194 |——/87 91 pm.|55 56 pm./55 56 pm. 
16 ‘2074, 85$ $864 55/924 [91g $ 2! 194 lese | 91 90 pm. 55 56 pm.|55 56 pm. 
17\——|85§ 4,864 5 ——91} §|19§ ——(91 90 pm.|57 55 pm.|5755 pm. 
19 2064) 85g 3 86§ 5§—915 oa Hiotslioe les2 | 89 pm. |55 56 pm./55 56 pm. 
20 '2063| 84g 85g F915 914 [LO1g g)101 9/185 —— 88 86 pm. 56 54 pm./56 54 pm. 
21/2065 344 3§85$ 4491 [91 [100 §/1003)18% 249 83 82 pm.'55 52pm. - 
22/205 \834 #84 490% \89F |100§ §/1005/18% ——81 79 pm. 5351 pm.| 51 pm. 
23 2043) 83$ 4/845 3/905 190g 1004 $/1003/19 |———|79 81 pm.|51 52 pm./51 52 pm. 
24|—— | 844 \84¢ 5/905 100% #1003 19 (80 82 pm./51 53 pm.|51 53 pm. 
26/207 iss} 4/85§ 6|— if jerg $1014/19% 2503/82 86 pm. 52.55 pm.|52 55 pm. 
27/207 lss4 486g Gigs | 92% [101g 2 101 $1194 ——/|87 90 pm.'54 56 pm.\54 56 pm. 
South Sea Stock, Oct. 29, 954. Nov. 2, 95§.—6, 953.—7, 95§.—15, 94§.—26, 93}. 
New South Sea Ann. Nov. 16, 85§.—26, 854. 
Old South Sea Ann. Nov. 8, 864.—9, 864.—13, 844.—16, 854. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goop.uck, ‘end Co, 























J.B. NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





